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V- Foreword 



In the apprenticeship programs, ."experience igained on the job is supplemented by 
classroom work that is closely related to the job^ This balanced systen^of training enables 
the apprentice t^ learn the "why" as well as the "how" of the trade. Both types of tfaining 
are required for advancement in today's competitive industries. , \ 

. The job-related courses for the skilled trades ai:e highly specialized, and adequate training 
materials are for the most part' not* available commercially. To meet this need, the 
Department of Education, in cooperation with, labor and management, develops the 
required training materials and makes them available to you at cost. This work is an^ 
exampfe. It was wrtttefr ta provide .you- with up-to-date information you must hav^ to meet 
the growing technical demands of^the auto, parts trade. Every effoff^ou put forth today to 
become a competent autcf^arts person will bnng you many rewards and satisfactions, and 
the benefits willextend als6"td\your community. We need your skills and knowle'dge, and I 
wish you every success in your^^hew venture. 




^ Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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The bureau of Industrial Education In thr State Department of Education provides fot 
the development of instructional materials for apprentices under provisions of the California 
Apprentice Labor Standards Act. These materials are developed through the ^cooperative 
efforts of the Department of Education khd employef-emplpyee groups representing 
apprenticeable'trades. j, . ' ' ; . * 

The^ original edition o( Auto nirts was planned and prepared ui^er the direction of the 
State Educatibnal Advisory Copupittee for the Automotive tricfes' whose membership 
included the following representatives of employers and employees'JT' * 
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N. Fleming,' Sar\ Diego 
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Material for this edition was provided by^ Mark Rustic, alilo parts instnjctor, SoutTiern 
California Regional Occupation Center, Torrance, California- "X 

William Popkes, Supervisor in Industrial Education, coordinated the .^oject^activities for 
the Bureau of Industrial Education, and Blair Hansen, Publications C^jjjljltant,. coordinated , 
publications activities for the Bureau of Publications. ' . 
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Deputy Superintendent 
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. and Administrator * 
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. UNIT A Scope and Opportunity 



TOPIC 1 - THE AUTO PARTS INDUSTRY 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following qliestions : " 

• rfow rtiany people are employed by tho automotive industry? j ^ 

• What are the major divisions of the auto parts^'industry?^ , . ^ 

• What 'areas of Ihe auto parts industry ''offer^the best. employment opportunities for the 



parts^prentice? 
• What are the general practices of *auto parts sales organizations? 

^ . C • . ' 

From its humble beginnmg before the turn of 



Parts Outlets 



•the century, the autpmotive industry has grown 
into one of the largest industries jn' the United 
States. Today, approximately one out of every 
seven wage earners' is cdnRected^in sonje wafy with 
the automotive industry. In* 19€f(T, American man- 
ufactuiers produced .J>192 automobiles. More 
recently,' this country f)roduced over 12 million 
' cars, trucks) and buses. From 1900 until now, 
automobile manufacturers, in the United States 
have produced about ?29 naiUipn vehicles. Vehicle 
registrations indicate that^more than 108 miljion of 

' these vehicles, or oyer one-third of all automobiles 
produced, are still in service. ^ ^ 
Not much imagination is needed to recognize 

' that the autij parts industry has grown accordingly. 
During the past year car owners spent almqist S5 - 
billion for replacefhent parts. When^ this figure is 
added to .the *cost of parts manufactured for 
assembly into new vehicles, the enormous size and 
potential of the - automotive parts industry is 
apparent. » \ . ' 

Parts Manufactqrers 

TJffe manufacturers of auto parts can be divided^^ 
into four general, categories: (1) auto manUfac- 
^ turers who produce parts to ass™ble their own 
particular cars an^ trucks and/who merchandise 
replatenxent parts an.d^ accessories thrpugh their 
agencies ox dealerships, (2) subsidiaries of auto 
manufacturers, partly or .wholly owned, whost^ . 
products appear in new vehicles, on 4ealers shelves, . 
and . in other wholes^le^etail outlets, (3) indepeji-^ 
dent manufacturers who merchandise their pro- 
ducts through franchised outlets, and (4) indepen- 
dent manufacturers who sell ^t6 any interested 
buyer., ^ ' , ' 
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For most auto parts apprentices, employrnent 
opportunities are in two general areas; jobber- 
independent stores and automobile agencies (deal- 
erships). ^ ' 

'When the term jobber-independent is used in 
its broadest sense, it includes all wholesale-retail 
outlets ^yhich deal mainly in replacemient automo- 
tive parts. This category includes UMS (United 
Motors Service) outlets, NAPA (National Automo- 
tive Parts Association) Jobbers, and the thousands 
of independent wholesale-retail stores that hancile 
merchandise from all^parts manufapturers. 

The parts departijieUt in the automobile agency 
supplies parts to the agency service department and 
sells genuine parts to the general trade. The agency 
parts department is an outlet for parts manufac- 
tured, by or contracted for by the pareijt cpmp^y. 
An exclusive franchise usually is granted to the 
agency by the manufacturer, and almost ?11 parts 
sold through the^ agency parts department ar0' 
purchased from a regional warehouse maintained 
by the parent firm. "* . , . « 



General Practices 



The general practices -and methods used by 
b6th jobber-independents and auto agenc> parts 
departments are mtich the same. The orjly real 
differences bet\yeen the two are the brafJils gf 
merchandise sol^, the cataloging systems used, and 
thq pricing structure followed. 

Both file jobber^independents ^and the auto 
agency parts departments sell at wholesale and at 
retail, tliat is, both offer wholesale, discounts to 
qualified purchasers, arid* both sell at retail or list 
price to the general public. For both the- agency 
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parts depMments»and the jobber-ipdependents, 
counter sales , are ^a large part df the business. 

.,.j-4<^bber-independ&nts^ maintain machine shops, 
whil^ agencies' maintain service departments. 

. Alm'ost all jobbers 'and irj^ny agencies hire one gr 
more outside {salespersons. Both must employ 
sl^ipping anil , receiving personnel, stock clerks, 
casH^Ts, counter salesperson's, Sud .bookkeepers, 
and hoth ,niust maintain'* pickup an^ delivery- 

, services 'and ^ordering and iaventory systems. Both 
3lso require trained management. 
' Becaus:e*of the many similarities^ soi^nd^ train- ^ 
ing cAn be valuable to any auto parts apprentice, ' 
whether he or she is employed by ah independent 

* company or^by.an automotive agency. The general 
"practices and methods used by both should provide 

foundation upon which the apprentice can bulla 
a career. . , 

' Trends in Uie Industry 

The automotiYe'industry, including thg auto 
parts industry , is growing at an enormous rate. But 
the ^otvth IS not onl> m volume. The two major 
trends within the mdustcy today are (1) increased . 
competition, an,d (C) increased complexity. 

• Makes and Models ^ ^ ' 

Since 1950 the, in^r^se in competition has 
brought about substantial changes among auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Old, established 4ines such 
as Studebaker, Hudson, ^nd ^Packard have dis- 
appeared from the market. Coiwjanies^have merged 
to survive, - not because the^)tal market has 

^ssenedljut because of the increased cojqgpetition. 
The ^so-called Big Three -General Motors, Ford, 
apd Chrysler Je^d the iitdustr>' in sales. Their aim 
IS to saturate the tnarket and to provide vehicles m 

, every style and price range demanded by tne 
motoring pubhc. • ' \ 

' * ^Chevrolet is a good example of the saturation 
<^fart-. fn one year tM(| Chevrolet lihe included five 
models. Chevrolet, Vega, Corvette, Chevy 11, and 
the Chevelle. Each model offered a full range of 
body styles,* engine si^s, transmissions," and acces- 
sory optipns. The lifte included a fuU-sized model, 
d compact, sports car, and two in-between models 
to appeal to those people wha could not find what^ 
th^y wanted among the first three models. Chevro- 
• let* is* one of five lines of cars that General Motors 
offers the public; the^other lines include Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick,*an(l Cadillac. The ih tense com- 
petition that->^xists in^ the automobile market can 
be appreciated wheft one takes into account the 



fact thaf Ford and Chrysler have a similar blanket 
coverage^df the market. 

. Growth of the Parts Business 

The large number of models available and the 
competition to bring new and desirable innovations 
to motorists have caused the auto parts industry to 
grow almost beyond measure. The competition in 
the parts field is apparent from the large number of 
new outlets that have appeared ^and continue to 
appear. The rvymber of legitimate wholesalej-retail' 
businesses knowing. In^addition, discount houses 
are springing up, seUing anyfhing from a stuffed 
toy animal \to a s^t of originarequipment spark 
plug^, air at Wholesale pricSs. The competitron that 
presently exists within Xh& automobile industry- 
should not be viewed negatively. Such competition 

/q^ens up a great many opportunities, which will be 

/ discussed in the next topic. 

Complexity of Industry , • ' 

The, increasing complexity that competition 
among manufacturers has bred inio'the industry^ 
must b^ considered.' To 'appeal to the large^ 
possible segment of the motoring pujDlic, manufac- 
turers are offering more and ''more rnodels and 
options. The options, many of which are now 
considered 'essential, are "becoming nfcre^sophisti-* 
cated. In 1963, intricate automatic transmissions 
appeared in 75.5 percent of t|ie American passen- 
ger 'cars produced. Fbur-^eea tr-ansmissions ^and 
.multiple carburetion, witn * dozens of engine, 
options, are now universally offered. Alternators 
(alternating current generators) have become stan- 
dard equipment, and careless testing of tjie elecjri- 
cal circuit can' burfi out the alternator diodes in a 
matter 'of micjoseconds. Powe^ steering, power 
brakes, pOwer windows, power seats, positraction 
rear axles, and a host of other complicated units' 
provide both ^ challenge ^nd an oppprtunity to the 
auto parts 4rade. Mo^» trained ^personwl are 
needed in this compncated field to handle the^ 
increasing sales of feplAcement parts. 

* The auto parts industry today is big and 
^complicated, competitive,*and industrious. Barring 
some national catastrophe, it cannot do'anylhing 
but grow. ^The auto parts person who is. well 
prepared cannot help but grow with the industry. 
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" Topics for Discussion - 

Be prepared to cHscuss the following if you are 
/asked to do so: * ' 

- ' • \. • ■ ' ' 

1. What are the. general categories^ ©f the auto 
parts industry? Can you name a specific local 
example of each? \ 



2. What are the similarities between an auto 
agency- parts department and a jobber- 

^ indepejMent store? 

3. Discuss four .or five •^;camples of extremely 
complex units;' e.g., trtosmissions, carburetors,^ 
or electric circuitry, • ^ - 

4. Discuss thp problems an auto parts person'might 
encounter in supplying suph compl^j^ units. 
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llNIT A - SCOPE AND bPPORTUNITY . 
TOPIC 1 - THE AUTO P>RTS INDUSTRY" 



• y^StUdy Guide . ' f - • ' / 

Determinf the correct word for'each numbered blank in the sentence, and ^rltfe it in the col^sponding 
blank at the right/ ' • * • * ^ \* 

1. Today one out of every _1_ wage earners is connected .with the aatomotive 
. ' irlAistry. , ^ . ? ' * " • » * " • 




2. In the^ast year, car owners spent almost 2 billion dollars for replacement parts 

3. Most auto parts apprentices \yiU be employ,ed ,by auto agencies or by _3_"_^- ^ 

4. The two current major trends in the automotive industry are $ and 6 r 5. a 

iS toM 



5. The aim of the Big ^ree ig to^ the auto naarket. * " * * - 7^ > \ ^ 

6. The number ot differen^odels and _8_ offered by. the auto industry hj^s greatly ' 3.^.^ ^ 

increased the complexity of the parts business'. ' ' ,\ 

• \7. Four-speed v 9 * and multiply, 10 "are two major options that are,oiffered to the *9 \ M 

, , buyer. K ^ ^ — . ^ ^ AO -^J \i 

* 8. The modernf-^service pb^o n igj itk3j?y using J_l_ - J_2 to analyze trouble! * 1 1 . ^ * ^ 

' ' ^ • 12.____'' 



9.*Th^9rys^tem olT-nJatxrhing pMRis, rings, connecting rods, and bearings in sets is 13._L__^!^* 
kno>ynas 13 (fit. ' I ' -^-^ ' i^, 

^10. The. term jobber-independent inclifdes wh^sale-retail/outlets ;whose principal 14.. 
wares ate J4 automotive parts. > • • * 

^ > - Te'st _ 

' Circled if the statement is triXe; circle F is ^he stat^ent is false. 

• 1. The ^value 9f automotive 'p^s ipiporte4 from ^nie foreign- cpuntries. exceeds the' L T F ; 
value Qf the motor ve hides jmported from the sime countne^ rv'- \ ^ '''' 

2. Mbre than cmd^fourth of all businesses in the Unifea Stkes depend- on the 2.« T F 
manufacture, distribuMon, servicing, ahd.u$e of inotor vehicles. ^ . , 

3. Automobile mariufacturei:s mal^|j|jyhe parts for theif c'arsY . " * 3.\ . T .^F 

4. Jig borers ^hich are accurate to within a feW milHbnths oPah inch are u#d in au-to , 4. . T * F^ ^ 
, manufacture, * . - o ; ^ - 'i/ • \ ' - ' 

5. The parts department of an automobile service agenpy supplies parts only to'th/* I 5. ^ J "^"'vjjj 
agenc/service department; *.4^ * - • m ^ ' ' ' ^ i 
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6. The price o(an autb part is the same to any buyer. 
.7. Growth of the auto parts industry has not ye.t reached a plateau. ' ^ 

8. Mergers of ^ut^manufactu^ers have hurt the replacement parts business.' 

9. Competition and complexity are two characteristios of the auto parts iJidustry. 
10. Careless electrical testftig can ruin in alternator. *^ 
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UNIT A - SCOPE AND OPPORTUNITY 
TOPIC 2 - OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

Is there a need for trained personnel in the auto pirts field? 
Can a person make a living in auto parts work? 
What are the opportunities for advancement in the auto parts business? 
What kinds (ff jobs can'^a parts person^pire to? 



The rapid growth of the auto parts industry has 
created new job opportunities faster than it has 
been possible*to train 'people to fill them. Also, the 
lack of well-structured apprenticeship programs, 
the reluctance of some business people to enter 
into apprentiteship agreements, and the prevalence 
of a low-wage scale have contributed to a shortage 
of competent and well-trained parts persons. These * 
conditions >are rapidly improving; however^an4 this 
iijiprcfvement will continue. A real and widespread 
need exists, and a competent parts technician ^can 
look forward to a bright.future, limi^ only by his 
or her own initiative and ability. _ 

Wage Scales 

Wage scales for auto parts persons are improv- 
ing. The establishment of formal apprenticeship 
agreements, supervised by compan>| and union 
committees^s an encouraging sign. The wage scale, 
. which was Tor many years a detriment to the 
industry, is rising, and frin^ b^enefits now include 
paid vacations and holidays, profit sharing' pro- 
grams, and insuijince. 

Wdrking Conditions 

The- actual working conditions in the auto parts 
industry ha^e also been improved. Union agree- 
ments give the parts employee recourse for the 
settlement of grievances. The 40-hour work week is 
now alnjost universal in union shops. Overtime pay 
and preiTMum pay for certain shifts have been 
establish*. ' 

For ^l^rs many parts organizations were dirty 
and poorly housed. But the competition and 
complexity of the business, which is causing the 
field to grow, is also acting to improve conditions. 
The volume of material ^e'sehtly handled, the 
number of items stocked, and the valiie and 
complexity of the stock have Eequired that new 
.emphasis be i^laced on modernizing the physical 
plant and on improving working conditions. The 
agency parts department, which w^ once relegated 



to a dark Jpmer of the service shop, is now most 
often an attractive and prominent part of the 
dealership. Jobber-independent parts^ores are also 
improving (Fig. A-1). 



tSMores 




Courtesy Torrenc6 >^uto Parts 

Pig. A-1. Example of a self service counter located in front 
of the main service counter. ♦ * 

^ Today, most parts organizations occupy clean 
and comfortabje areas. Auto, parts employees enjoy 
a variety of work,ja chance tcTme^t the public, and 
an opportunity to form ijew and rewarding rela- 
tionships with fellow^ employees and customers. 
The parts industry offers the apprentice a chance 
to progress in gn interesting and growirtg field of 
endeavor (Fig. A-2)^ 

Job Opportunities 

Whatever other basic interests and skills a 
person ma.y^ have, his or. her ability to understand 
mechanical concepts and business practices may be 
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Courftsy Vol^^Sirough C/itvfo/«t Co., Oakland 

Fig. A-2« Example of a modem, well -arranged, well-kept auto agency parts department. 



enough to obtain a position in the auto parts 
industry. Jhe field is so diversified that it can 
accommodate any interested person. From the 
engineer who designs the part to^the service person 
wTio makes the final -instaUatroh in a customer's 
vehicle, there is a mnge of jobs broad enough to 
'suit most interests^ Job classifications such -as 
engineer, drafter, forger, machinist, assembler, cost 
accountant; packaging supervisor, stock controller, 
cataloger, shipping cierk, displayer, and salesperson 
\ are common to the autd parts i;idustry. ' 

A f^w of the specific job opportunities 'which 
exist in the automotive parts /leld, ancf related 
fields, are described in the following sections. 

Qgimter Salesperson 

Sales Are the lifeblood of any parts organiza- 
tion, and most^sales occur over the counter. A 
, cjDuntei" sales job is one of the immediate goals 
available to the parts apprentice. Counter sales 
work requires mechanical knowledge and salesman- 
ship. If ^ane possesses or can a'cquire both, and if he 
or she enjoys meeting pfeople, then he or she may 
prosper in this phase of the business. Qualified 
counter salespersons are almost alwaysyin demand. 



Outside Salesperson ^ 

,The basic requirements* for this job are the 
same as those for counter sales, but the outside 
salesperson calls on customers outside the store. A 
regular route is established, and new accounts are 

* adde^ as the opportunity permits. Many prefer this 
type of selling to the routine of inside "counter sales 

^ and work toward this specific goal. Tfie customers 
called upon include trucking firms,, auto' fleets, 
repair shops, service stations, body shops, specialty 
shops, and others. An outside salesperson fre- 
quently works on as salary plus commission basis, 
an arrangement that offers high earnings.. 

, Jobber Salesperson 

A joBjjer is^ an interagent. iotijping firms buy 
from manufacturers and Sell to the other 
wholesale-retail firiR's, who ^ in tiirn sell to the 
' general trade. To sell the large quantities of 
merchandise "that the jobbers handle, many jobber- 
salespersons go out into the. field and jcall on parts 
houses and many ojher wholesale establishments. 
The volume of sales involved is large, and many 
jobber-salespersons earn substantial incomes. In 
some cases the sales representatives of jobbing firms 
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coier j>e\eral states. A particularly good salesperson ' 
who enjoys travel may find the vocation of 
jobbe;r-salesperson most appealing. « 

-Parts Manager 

Every parts organization requires trained 
management, and the success of the business 
depends to a great extent, on the ability of the 
manager. A manager must be something more than 
a clerk- or a salesperson. The successful manager 
must be abje to (1) supervise people without 
alienatir^g the'm; (2) supervise in- every phase of th^e 
business; and (3> plan, structure, and guide the 
overall effort 'of'all members of the team. If the 
manager cannot gain the confidence of the em.- 
ployees and encourage their participation in the 
total ef^fort, he or she will fail/ A manager's job 
awaits the person who has the ability 'to plan and 
to supervise. A parts manager's and service man- 
ager's ability to make a profit can be the only way 
a dealership may stay in business during periods oif 
low car sales. * 

' Car Salesperson \ ' ^ 

People trained ip the parts field often move 
jnto auto sales work. Experience in either parts or* 
service departments provides\an excellent back- 
ground. The person who knows auto* mechanics 
can do a much better job of talking ^out a car' or 
truck/and' of demonstrating ancu cproparing it with 
other makes and-models. / » . , > 

Automotive Dealer / 

, Many opportunities exist for owning one's own 
business. Some parts stpres, specialty shops, job- 
bing firms, 4nd automobile agencies are owned by 
persons who started their career in parts or service 
work. 

Opportuhities (bv Advancement ^ 

Opportunities for advancement within the auto 
.parts industry are limited only by one*s ambition, 
ability, and wfllingness to work. Some of the 
possibilities for advancement have been mentione'd, 
and there are dozens of others. One very important 
consideration, however^ needs to be stogged. The 
really gbod jobs^ will be filled by train^^eople- 
those who havet realized the need and have pre- 
pared thexnselves accordingly. 

The apprenticeship program represents a 
minimum of ^preparation. In this technical and 
competitive age, one must take advantage of every 
academic an(jrc:rVOcational opportunity. School 
courses in mathematics, science, and business are 
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important to success. Evening courses in many 
subjects (academic and vocational) ^re offered in 
many high schools and junior colleges. The parts 
person who hopes to move up to a xeally respon- 
sible position 4n the field should prepare himself 
herself to use^ his or her' total ability. School 
counselors* will help prepare a full oi; part-time 
program of study to achieve this objective, ^ 

D^lership Parts Operation 

The parts department in a dealership is man- 
agetiPby the parts manager. In a dealei-ship the 
salesperson will sell the parts required for the make 
o/ cars sold by the dealer. Parts and price books are 
available for oqly these cars. . , - ' 

Most of the parts handled by a dealership parts 
operation are sold to its own service department. 
In additioif,- this kind of operation will have Qver 
the counter retail ^ales and wholesale sales to repair 
shops and body and paint shops. The parts sold 
will be purchased from the manufacturer's local 
and factory warehouses. 

In a dealership the salesperson will be called on 
\ to furnish -many more item^s or parts for ^ 
automobile than ao independent jobber. The deater 
, parts Hepartment .must sell all of the sheet metal, 
such as fenders, hoods, doors, and innpr panels, 
and all of the chrome oUter moldings, including 
, . such items as seat and door, upholstery. The 
accessory line includes radios, clocks, outside 
mirrors, speed controls, and air conditioning units. 

Independent Jcrbber Operation . 

An independent jobber may have a store 
^ manager, or the owner may be the manager. The 
jobber sells parts wholesale and retail, or may haVe 
a machine shop to grind valves ,and heads^and 'tufn • 
crankshafts. The jobber will probably have fast 
selling parts in stock for all makes and models of 
cars and smalftrucks. Most of the stock will consist 
'of parts for the engine apd chassis, electrical 
tune-ups, batteries, and rebuilt units, such as 
generators, alternators, and water pumps. 

The independent-jobber's catalog may be made 
up of ^s mapy as 48 or more different manufac- 
turers catalogs. The apprentice will ,Iiave to learn 
what each manufacturer makes to know whidi 
catalog to use. One manufacturer will probably 
make only suspension parts, N^hile another 'may 
make only Certain engine part^ 

Both 'the dealership and jobber havfe* parts 
return and warranty plans for obsolete and defec- 
tive parts. ; 
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. ^ * ? Study Assignments 

• ^ The. Retail Automobile Business, Detroit: GeneraL 
'Rotors Corporation (Latest edition). 

**s _ • 

• J*. ' ^ , Topics for Discussion 

• 5, ^ ; Be prepared to -discuss We -followihg topics if 
, ybo are asked to do s6^ 

ly Why might a business person hesitate to 
v/ lure^ an apprentice? 



2. ,Why are courses in science, mathematics, 
and business subjects important to ^he auto 
parts apprentice? ^ 



3. What are some of the attributes of a suc- 
cessful parts m^nag^f? 



• VI 



4. Discuss your* own particular skills and 
interests, and try to determine where you 
would, fit best in the auto parts industry. 
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UNIT A - SCOPE AND OPPORTUNITY .j 
TORC 2 - OPPORTUNITIES IN. THf FIELD 



r 



Study <luide 



Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentehce, and write ^in the corresponding 
blank at the right. * ' ^ ^ ^' . . ^ . 

l.The rapid growth of the automobile industry has q^w job opportunities faster 

man people have been 2 to fill thism. ^ i 2 - 



• • ■ • • . \ Test • 

jGircle T if the statement is true; drcle F if the statement if false. 
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2. A compe^ejit parts technician can loqk forward to a bright future, limited only by 3._ 
his or her own 3 and 4 . ^ ; ^ 4._ 

3. An improvement has been noted in 5 scales and V^rking 6, ' for auto parts 5- 
persons. ' ^ . \ ^T;^* 6;_ 



4. The auto parts industry offers the apprentice a chance to _J7_ in an interesting and 7 L__ 

8 field of endeavor. ; 8 

5. The auto parts ifidustry i§ so 9 that is can accommodate any interested 10 . 9 

■ ' ^ ^ 10.. 

' . \/ ' ^% . «' 

6. Three 'sales job opportunities in the auto parts business fie 1 1 , 12 , and 13 . 1 1 J- 

( ' ^ 13._ 



7. Auto parts training can lead to job? as • 14 person or ^ 15 manager ' , 14 ^ 

P ' . ' ~ . 15._ 

' ^ ^ : / \ ^ ' ^ ' ' 

8. The apprenticeship program represents the 16 in the "way of preparation for 16 

success.in a trade. . ' , . ""^ 

^ » >\ t * ^ 

» ' ' ■ ' f- ' / ^ 

9. To move up. to a really responsible position in any field^.a person mu$t*be trained 1? 

to use his of^er 17 18 , ' • 18*-jJ_ 



lOVEducation, 19 , and many Wferent 20 ' contribute to development of a 19. _ 
successful career in the automotive wprld. * • • 20.. 



A . A general shortage of well-trained auto parts persons' exists in the industry. • 1 . T F 

2. Wage scales have not contributed to the shortage of parts persons. - 2. T F 

3. Auto parts apprentices wojrk a 3S-hour week. « / * » 3. . T F 

4. The diversity and complexity of stocks of auto parts prevent or^ecly storage and 4. T F 
display. . , ^ ' " j . . . " * . " 

5. The auto parts industty provides jobs fpr forgers, assemblers, ^nd artists. * 5 . ^ T • * F 
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1 . * 

6, Counter sales work in the auto parts business requires good mechanical knowledge. 

7, A jobber salesperson does not work for an interagent. j 

8, To be a successful manager calls for knowledge of people as well as of the work 
the^o, 

9, Trai^ing^as a parts ^approntice is valuable to a truck salesperson. 

10. Successful compfttion of an apprentice course ensures reaching any top job in the 
trad^.'< V ' . , 



/ 

/ 
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UNIT o Areas of Responsibilty 

• / . . . 

TOPIC 1 ^ FILLING AND SHIPPING ORDERS 

This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions; 

• How is a replacement parts carder filled? 

^ " • What action is taken with respect to an ord^r for a part not in stock? t 

• Wh^ item is always packed with the order? • * 

• Afe -ishipp jng rules the same for all carriers? • 
•^Why are some shipments made COD? * 

The first tasJ^of the hew apprentice in the autO 
parts businesSs is frequently to help in the shipping 
and receiving department, or to serve as pickup and, 
delivery driver. In this position, the apprentice may 



package merchandise for shipment, receive *and 
check merchandise, stpck the bins, or more than 
likely .perform a combination of all three tasks. For 
this reason the apprentice is urged to read through 
the first three topics of^s unit before beginning 
any detailed study of each. All, three topics are 
closely related. The instructor may wish to rear- 
range the order of study of these topics (Bl, 2, 3) 
into a pattern which best fits the apprentice's 
on-the-job assignment. However, the-reading assign- 
ment should be carried out, because thej^elatijan- 
ship holds regardless of the pattern/df sti^y. 

Parts persons in automotive aealerships are not 
usually called upon to* ship the amount of mer- 
chandise that is shipped by parts persons in 
specialty or jobbing houses. However, all workers, 
regardless of the branch of the aujo parts trade m 
which they are employed, should be familiar with 
fhe basic steps in fiUing orders and preparing them 
for shipment. 

^ ^ Filling Orders 

The first^step^in filling order is to examme 
the; order car^efully to Vet a general idea of the size 
and nature of the parts ordered. The shipper can 
thus form an idea of' the cartons and packages 
needed and can determine a route to follow 
through the departn^ent so that the order can be 
filled as quickly and efficiently as possible. 

picking the order is best done vJith the aid of . 
ah ord^r cart or, in the oas*^ of a'smaller order, a 
cartort of appropriate size. As each item is locat^|^ 



the items are counted carefully into the container 
and are checked against the * order form for 
quantity and^^ ' number. Appropriate check 
,mark^ are made beside, each filled quantity, if 
shortages occur, or back orders are necessary^ the 
order is. marked accordingly. Before shortin|' an 
order (i.e., marking any items missing), other 
storerooms and overstocks (frequently found ^on 
the tops of bins) are checked for the needed 
merchandise, ' . , , 

After the order has been picked, it is taken to. 
'the shipping desk or department, where it is 
rechecked prior tp. final packaging.. If shortages are- 
noted on the order form, those items are checked 
against the inventory cards to ensure'that stock has 
not*been overlooked. If the missing parts are Oji- 
order, tj;ie approximate date the customer may 
expect tq receive the merchandise is indicated on 
the order form, If the ordered part has been 
superseded, both the old and the new part numbers 
should be shown on the order with an explanation 
of the change! * . . 

. In some cases it may be necessary to make 
substitutions on an order. If the brand Reified is 
not available, or if a component part is ordered 
when, only a complete assembly containing the 
component is available, then the shipper should, 
obtain peirmission from the customer to make the 
necessary substitution. Brand name substitutions 
occur ffequently^ in job|)ers stocks. ^Some brands 
carry their own, numbering system, while others are 
stoclted under original equipment numbers. In |iny 
case, permission should ^ obt^gi^^ ^^^om the 
customer before making any 'subs^PPions,^ espe-. 
daily if substantial differences^ ifn price are in- 
yqlved. * ' ^ ^ . 
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V When any of the parts on ^ord'er canrrof^ be. 
.delivered with the bulk of the order, a back ofder 
(order .for future delivery) is- prepared,- providing 
the customer will accept back orders-. If a back 
order is approved, the appropriate form is made 
out and placed in the action files, and the material 
is delivered or shipped as soon as stock is availaW^. 
In casds where one item is ordered for a retail 
customer, his or her name, address, and phone 
number- should be. taken, and, when it is^ received, 
he 'or she should be notified.^ ' 

'.»..." 
Packing ^ " ♦ 

-^Packing.^merchandise for shipment requires the 
proper selection of containers, arrangement of . 
contents, ar^d labeling. Som^heavy or; bulky items, 
require onl^ the attachmeiW* of sbyj^ing tags^ or 
labels. Ordinar> parts should be. arranged in cartons . 
of suitable size and strength. Careful attentibh to 
the placement of items in a carton will .save space 
and minimize the danger of damage due to shifting 
contents. Heavy items should never be packaged 
with items that are subject to breakage. Special 
individual packagiijg should be used *for glass, 
moldings, gages, and ojher fragile jtems. All empty. 
spabes4n"caVfons should be filled with excqlsibr or , 
.othet cushioning material, with special Attention" 
given to glass and^ragile items. -'^ . 

After the packing slip has been placed in the 
carton, the carton is stapled, tied, or firmly glued/ 
shut. Sealing tape is adequate for most, carton^ 
J)ut, if, the carton is unduly heavy, steel bands or . 
strong twine may be necessacy. If more than, one 
carton is involved in tW shipment, the carton in 
which the packing slip] has oeen plated is marked 
'Tacking Slip,Enclosed." . 

Two types of labels are used. (1) the gumQied 
label, which is glued directly to 'the package; and ^ 
(2) the tie'-on label, which is tied pr wiredrt<ythe 
-package or/ bundle. The same basic information 
should be (Contained on ^ach labeL. The. required 
information is printed or stamped clearly on Xhi^ 
jabel, so that the name and address of both shipper 
and customer are plainly legible.^ ^ ^ 
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Shippirig Regulations 

^ Shipping regulations differ ahiong the various 
carriers, and the shipping clerk must be acquainted 
.with the rates, packaging limitations, schedules, 
«nd delivery ^points of each carrier. Instru^;tions for 
routing tlie shipment are sometimes given with the 
ordex, if not* the shipper must select the mode of 
tranip.prtation .which will give the customer the 
fastest and most economical se^ce. * w 



sent by mail to a customer^re 
normally 'sent as fourth class mail, whiqh includes 
#most merchandise from 1 to 70 pounds in weight 
/as wdll as certain other mailable matter. The 
fegutajions governing 'the allowable weights and 
sizes 'of fourth class mail are< somewhat complex 
and change from time to time. Every shipping 
^activity should have a copy of- the latest rules at 
^hand and should periodically check with* the local 
postal authorities for changes. , . 

Current general rules jl^fcide the* following: ^ 

• The package niu^ bear the name and 
. ^address of the sender, preceded by *Trom,'' 

^s well as the name and address ^of the, ad- 
dressee. The use of ZIP co(ftis is encouraged. 

• The package must be,susceptible of postal 
inspecfion. ^ 

• . A written or printed invoice or bill, with 
!^ necessary identifying or descriptive data, 

may be enclosed. ^Letters may not be 
enclosed unless, a special .no't^tion is made 
and additional postage paid. * ^ 

• Mailing explosives and flammable ^ sub- ^ 
stances is generally prohibited, 

•V 

'The use of air parcel post, while more* costly, 
sometimes affords a means of meeting ^ delivery 
deadline /'STherwise impossible, Siz& and^ weight 
regulations for air mail are somewhat different 
from those covering surface mail; the local post 
office -should b,e consulted. ' , ^ 

" ■ • ^ 

Stage (Bus) Regulations ^ \ ; 

Local or interhne -shipments are accepted for 
transportation, either prepaid or collect, by.mpst 
'stage companies' to any stations on thei^ scheduled 
route\.All shfpments must be packed in containers 
made of material .of sucK strength and_jjur^bility*^ 
that they can withstand Itandling, stacking,* strap- 
ping, or rubbing against ba^age racks. All packages 
thai- contain fragile^ articles musL be plainly ^ 
marked. The name and address of the shipper and; 
consignee must^^^hown plainly on ajl-package'sl 
Because of the ^nature or contents jof the 
package,' the following automotive items are not 
normally, accepted^ for bus , transportation, acids, 
wet batteries, gases ut cylinders, flammable^ fhin- 
ners, ai>4 certain .paints. Limitations on tfieVeiglit'^ 
and. size of each package vary with different bus 
companies. If a* package exceeds 100 pounds, the 
^hipper should check With the company to deter- 



mine whether it is acce^ptable. 
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Trucking Companies and ^ity Delivery Services 

Most trucking companies and city .delivery 
services have simily rules for packaging, sealing^o 
and labeling.^ However, t.fe liipitatiotYs on^-'size,^ 
..weight, arid type of material carried aj^e not a^^ 
strict >QS ''postal or ^us regulations. The^hippCT-, 
should check with the individual companies as to 
thek specific regulations. . * . " 



Shipping, Forms 



After an appropriate ifieans of transportation 
has been selected;, a bill pf lading should be 
prejjared. Infgrmation entered on the bill of lading 
^hould include the number of packag^shipped, 
the total weight of the packages, and Whether th| 
shipfhent is prepaid br^OD. The form is ma( 
out in duplicate or triplicate «o that a .copy can 
for future reference in case of d'ai^ge to, 
l€)§s of, the shipment.^ 

Insured a;id Cj(3l? Ship 





The^ Post Office Department ail^^ffiost transr 
portatibn. companies^ provide for both insured and 
COD shipments. Insurance against Toss or damage *^ 
may be obtained for an amount equivalent to* the 
actu^vaiiie of the merchandise, or up to a stated 
maj^um per parcel. *A firm that makes niany^ ^ 
shipments on a regular basis^^may obtain a post , 
* office form book and originate msured' shipYnents 
I from its place of business. . , * 




Shippers use COD service when they do* not 
desire to ^.)?tend credU br when customers do not 
wish to establish credit or pay in advance. Postal 
Cod service is .esj)ecially usefiUJ?ecause of its wide 
area^ service* low fees, and prompt receipt o^, 
collections. THt COD form book furnished by the 
pbst office js the sa^tie as 'that usi^d for ^insured 
'pack^es. All postal COD packages are marked 
with serial numbers that are assigned by the post 
office to each, firm and axe registered in the form 
book by the firm^sending the package, with a^ 
dupUd^te made i'or the' post office department. 
Th^ numbers are Used^o identify insured pack- , 
ages and money orders in payment of COD 
shipments. ^ ' 

« 

1^ * 

Study Assignment 
c ' • • 

Jobbers Guide to Jie tail Marketing, Midland, Mich- 
igan: Transportation Chemicals t)epartment, DoW 
ChemicaJ Company (LiTtest edition). 

Topics For Discus^o;^ 

' Be pre^red to di^Qu^ the following topics if 
youa^asked to do so: ^ * ^ 

IV^iscuss wholesale and retail sales profit 
patterns. 

2. Discuss your own particular sldfls and 
interests, and try to determine where you 
fit in the auto .pa?ts industry. 
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UNIT B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY ^ . ' - ^ 

TOPIC 1 - FILLING AND SHIPPING ORDERS . 

^ ' " ■ . Study Guide , \ . 

Oetermme the correct word fqr eagh numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right, ' . , * * ^ 

. % 

1 . The new .ap^reqtice in tbe auto parts business is frequently assigned to the Jl^ and 1 . _ 

2 department. ^ 2 j_ 



All parts employees should be familiar with the steps to be followed in and 3 — , ^ 

4^Qrders for shipment. ■ ^ .4. ^ ! 

3. An order should be examined beforehand -to determine the" 5. to be followed 5 ^ 

through the deparfment in filling the or^er. > ' ^ 

^. Before' *'shorting" an order, both the 6 and thef J7_ should be checked. 6 , ■ 

5. Permission should always be obtained from the Bbfore making substitutions on 8 

* an order. ^ ' -s, . 

6. Careful attention to the of items in* a carton will save space and minimizevthe 9, ^ _ 

danger of. 10 due to shifting contents. <> 10. _ ^ 

1, After the 11 1 2 ' is placed in the carton^ the carton is firmly closed. , 11 > 

' • ' " ' ^ 12 ' ^ 



8. Shipping 13 "differ among tl;ie various carriers, i ■ s . 13.. 



9. Instructions for 14 the shipment are sometimes with the order. 14. _ 
10\ Pack^ip sent by mail 2i}/i usually sent -15 class, - ^^ \ !.15 



1.1. Ail parcel post shipments are subject to 16 by postal authorities. . 

12. When one item is special ordered for a retail customer, his or her name, address and 17 

' 17 . 18 should .be taken. , . '^f^ 18. _ 

^ ^ • ^ - * ' _ / 

13. In cas^ any fJart ordered hasl^een superseded, both old and new J_9^ 20 should ^ 19. _^ 
be shown on the order. wT • . • ' 20 



r4. Postal regulations allow both 2 1 and 22 shipments. 21 

^ ^ , , ^ v^. ^ , . 22. _L 

15>The COD service is used whei^the shipper does not w||.nt to extend , or 23 

. customers do' not want to pay ia 24 f * • . . , 24/__ 
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\ . Test 

Circle T if the sktement is true; oircle F if the Statement is false. 

1. The last assignment of the auto parts apprentice befbre graduation will be to the 
shipplngvdepartment. , • . ' 

'2. Parts persons in dealerships dp less shipping than those in jobber firms. 

^ The order in which parts are gathered to fiU^n order has no sLgrtmcance. 

4., Ai^re^t shortages are checked against inventory cards. 

5. If ?n item is on back order, the customer is notified that it will be sent sometime in 
, the future.^ \ * . 

6. Substitutions shpuld nevgr^b^mac^e. 

7. Many items are shipped without packaging them. » . ^ ' 
packing slip' should be mailed the same day the order is shipped, never earlier. 

^9. Z% coaes are used on letters onlyTnet-packages. ' 

10. Wet batteries are not normally accepted for shipment by stage 4ines. 

1 1 . The list price is always foLnd on the bill of lading! 

12. The Ppst Office Department offers insurance on p'ickages up to the total value of 
thecohtents. ^ x " - 

13. Mailing explosiv^ and flammable substances is generally prohibited. 

14. All packages containing fragile articles must be plainly marked. 

15. If more than one carton is involved, the carton with the packing slip is marked 
"Packing Slip Enclosed." - . y * 
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TOPIC 2 - RECEIVING 



This topic is planned to provide ans>yers to the following (questions: 

What are the various forms cooimonly used for receiving g'ood^ into stock? 
What is the function of4)ie packing slip? 
How does al)ill.of lading differ from a shi^ging receipt? 
what inspections should be made before merchandise is accepted? 
Who reimburses the receiver when danjaged items are delivered'J 



^ One of the firsMtasks assigned tp the BrUto parts 
(apprentice m4> be^ helping to i^peive shipments 
into the department and to store thejn properly. 
He* oj she should become very familiar with the 
•forms, terms^ and procedures, commonly used for 
the receipt of merchandise. A great d^ of ^he 
knowledge required of the. p^rts perM^f will be 
acquired .through his or her particifjation in receiv- 
ing activities. 

..Forms • 

Four forms handled most frequently in the 
dut& parts receiving 'department are the shipping 
receipt, packing slip, invoic<2, and bill of lading. 

A shipping receipt lists the number of pack- , 
ages, the nature of their contents, and the weight 
of a shipment that is to -be delivered^ by 
transportation company. The n^ethod of payment 
for the delivery is also .indicated (i.e./ COD, 
•eollect,' prepaid). The receipt should be fflled. out 
in detail to avoid confusion. A descriptioh of the , 
merchandise, the name of the shipper, and the 
name and address 'of the' firm to whom the 
merchandise is being sljipped must be listed on the 
re^pt (Fig. Bpi^ ' v 

.^The packing slip is an itgn^ed list or the 
tfticles' included in a packa"or in a group of, 
packages shipped together. The packing slip may^ 
be inserted in one of the cartons^ or it may be 
found in an envelope marked "Packing Slip" and 
stapled or -glue^t© one of the packages. When a ^ 
large shipment is being unloaded, it is a good idea 
to watch foMhe package marked "Packing Slip" 
and to set jT apart from the other packages (Fig. 

lAnjinvoice is similar to a packing slip in that it 
lists the^ parts by ruimber and description. In. 
addition, it shows the price per itehi and the total 
'price of shipment. The iavpice is usually sent by 
mail. In some cases tbe invoice is re^^eived before 
the shipment^but more oftefl the invoice is mailed ^ 
to the buyer after tbci^hipnient has been received 
<Fig. B.3). ^ ^ 



A bill of lading, which i^ issued 'by the 
tr^portation company, acknowledges feceipt of 
goods from the stiippec. It contains the » total 
number and £ descrigtipn of, the packaged to be 
'shipped, along'with the shipping Instructions (Fig. 

B-4). y . ' ' ' 

• .Kinds^of Shipments - . - 

A prepaid ^ipment is a shipment ori which the 
transyKltatiofl charges are pai^by the shipper. On 
ji COD shipn^nA both^the cost of the merchandise * 
^nd the shipping charges are paid by the rexireiver at 
the time the merchandise is delivered. A collect 
shipment. TQquivQS payment of only the transporta- , 
tion charges by the receiver at the time of delivery. 

M ' Accepting Merchandise * * 

When a shipment of merchandise is accepted 
from a' transportation, company; or service, ^two 
fundamental rules should be observed. FirSt/the 
number,and type of containers^'received should be 
checked against the number and types.of packages 
listed on fie shipping receipt or the bill of lading. 
3econd, the address on each item should be 
.verified, to avoid delay and ognfusion causetrty 
accepting the wrong^merchandise.* ^ / 
Before the shipping receipt is signed, '^'^^ 
package sh^fuB "be inspected^; 



each 

K damage 'Cartons 



which show evidence of crushing, especially those 
marked ''glass" or "fragile," should be opened 
immediately for inspectioo. Any slt^ortages* or 
damage must be note^ on iM shipping receipt and 
acknowledged in writing uy the person who 
delivers the njerchandise. If the shipment is found 
.to be complete and in gooci order^ the shipping 
itceipt need only be signed and dated by the 
receiver. ^ ' . • ^ . 

Filing Claims 

,^Jf it is discovered after the driver for the 
transportation company has gone that merchandise 
is missing or damaged, the local representative of 
the transpoictation company^ should be notified 
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Fig. B^l. Shipping receipt . 
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immediately, and the shipment should be set aside 
pending investigation and settlement *of the claim. 
^ ' . All claims for shortages and damages should be 
filed promptly to prevent costly delays in settle- 
ment. 

If the damaged shipmeht was prepaid, the 
company or dealer who shipped the merchandise 
. should also be notified so that they can file a claim 
against the tr^ansportation company. If the ship- 
merit was paid for by the company thaf received 
the goods, it is the responsibility of the individual 
accepting the merchandise to make sure that notice 
of any damage .or shortage is given to the p^on in 
the company who is responsible for filijig and 
settling claims. \ ^ 

The above procedure is us^ in all cases when 
the shortage /or damage may be attributed to the 
transportation company's,manner of handling and 
shipment. If, however, discrepancies are found 
between the quantity of items in the packages and 
the quantity listed on the packing slip, or if 
concealed damage is ^ found that resulted from 
improper packaging, claims are brought against^he 
company or manufacturer from whom the mer- 
chandise was purchased. 

. Unpacking and Checking " , 

A few simple precautions must be observed in 
unpacking rtierchandisdv When wooden crates are 
opened, one end of each cover boacd shojuld be 
lifted carefully about- Vz inch with a, claw hammer 
or a crate openej, and the boards tMAn tapped 
down flusljr ^gain, leaving the nail heads standing 
ahoj^e the boards. Then the nails can be removed 
easily , leaving the boards tree at one end. After this 
is done, it is a simple task to remove the cover 
boards completely, using either tool. All nails that ^ 
could injure anyone handling the crate or cover 
boards should be completely removed. ' 
^ Heavy cartons and crates, that are bound with 
5^ wire or steel bands should be opened with care. 
Such hands and wire^ are tied un^ev pressure and 
h^ve a^ tendency to fly up and out when they are 
cut. The loo^ ends can easily put* out an eye or 
; cause other serious injury. A sharp pair of wire 
ciftters sho.qld be used, so that fhe loose ends are 



restricted from flying about, A pair of heavy gloves 
^hould^he wotn when handling wires and steel 
bands. ' / * 

jTardboara cartons are* difficult to tear op^n 
when the covfer flaps are glued or stapled se|urel^. 
When a stapleosflap i§ forced open^.a person's 
hand^ or arms may become hooked on the sharp 
staples, or the staples may /ly off in any direction. 
Also, the sharp edges of sealing tapes can cut like a 
knife, ^The quickest and simplest way to open a 
^ cardboard carton is to cu^ t open. To open a taped 
carton, the tape is cut where the flaps come 
together and at both ends of the cover flaps, 
without, however, inserting the knife far enough to 
darhage any of the contents. To open a glued 
carton, the cardboard is cut just beneath the flaps 
on the three sides, and the lid thus formed is liftedv 
In this way none of , the enclosed merchandise will 
be^amaged. ^ 

Each item received »is carefully checked against 
the packing slip to make sure that the quantities 
^ agree, if a shortage exists and is not detected, the 
company will pay for merchandise that it did not 
r^eive, the inventory system will be affected, 
because entrjes are made according to the quan- 
tities shown on the packing slip; and at the yearly 
inventory, a search will be made for merchandise 
that was never received. Any discrepancies in 
quantity or part number should be reported to the 
designated person so that a claim Or adjustment 
can be made, / ' 

.AVhen the dealer or manufacturer is temporarily 
out of certain items and is not kbit to completely 
fill an order, the items should be back^Qrdered for 
shipment at some future date. The receiving clerk 
should check with the purchasing, agent or bi^yer to 
determine whether the dealer who shipped the 
merchandise does or does not ship back ordeii. 
Some dealers or manufacturers cancel all items not 
shipped, in which case the buyer has to reorder. 
And some companies, as a matter of policy, do hot 
accept back-ordered merchandise. With .today's 
automated inventory control and ordering systems^ . 
packing sUps will show superseded numbers, trans- 
posed numbers, and items that are back ordered, 
and the point from which they wi^ij^e shipped, 
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UNIT^B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 



TOPIC 2 ^ RECEDING , 

Study Guide 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right: ' • 

: \ a ^ , ^ ' ^'^ ^ ' ^ 

1 . A shipping receipt lists the _1_ of packages, the nat;ure of their , and the 3 of 1 / 

a shipment. • 2 

, . • ' ' ; ' 3 

2. The itemized list of the articles included in a package- or a group of packages is 4 

called a ^4 5^ . , ' t > , 5 • ^ 

3. An invoice is different from a^packing slip in that it lists the ^ per item and the 6 

total of all the itjms. * . ' 7 " 

4. The transportation company issues a _9_ form which acknowledges receipt of 8 ^ 

goods from the shipper. • . ^ - "'^^a ; 9 



5. A 10 shipment is one on which the transportation charges are paid by the 10 

shipper. ' ^ ^ . . 

6,, Oh a 1 1 shipment the cost of the merchandise an3 th,e shipping charges are both 1 1 .„ 

paid by the receiver. 

collect shipment requires jiayment of the IZ charges only by" the receiver. * ' 12 

' 8. Before siting the shipping receipt, each piece of freight is inspected for 13 . 1.^ f 

9. A damaged shipment should be set aside for 14 and 15 . 14 " 

• ' ' ^ . ~ ' 15 



40.* 16 damage is often the result of 17 'packing^ , - 16. -k. 

17 



11. When checking merchandise against the paqking slip, the apprentice should make ,18.. 
sure the 18. agree'. - . . " 

12. A 4 19 20 is thdt portion of an' order that cannot be filled at the present time, , 19.. 
bxitwiUbe^^ at a future date. / - . . . . ' 20.. 

- ' - • . 21.. 



1 

• » - * " 

13. Witii today's automated inventoi^ control^and ordering systems, packing slips will 22.. 
shew the 22 numbers. 

14. When a shipment is received from a transportation company, there are 23 rules 23.. 
to be observed* , . , ^ , * ' • 

• -1 5, All claims for shortages or 24 should be filed promptly. * ^ ^ \ • . 24. . 



: ^ ' 21 20 
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Test 

Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

L A shipping receipt usualfy names the shipper,,the transportation company, and the 
< consignee. 

;2, A packing slip must be enclosed in each carton. 

• 3. An iiivoice includes prices and discount infomiation. 

4. The invoice should, 'in ^ach case, be stapled to the packing slip during shipment. 

5. On most -COD shipments, transportation charges are prepaid by the receiv^. 

. 6. Damaged cartons that are marked "fralgile" should be opened immediately for 
^ inspection. • ' * . 

7. Claims for damages should be filed without jlelay. ; 

' I 

8. Claims for damages should' always be made against both the shipper and the 
transportation company.' / ^ ' . • 

ft 

9. When a wooden craje is opened, all nails sliould be completely removed.* 

. ' v. 

10. Cardboard cartons are the easiest packages to open. 
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UiyilT B - AREAS Of RESPONSIBILITY ^ 

TOPIC 3 - BIN ARRANGEMENTS AND STOCK MAINTENANCE 



This topic is planned to provide answer? fo thq^^bllo wing questions: 



Why is a stodc of auto pajftrbinned? ' . / 
How are stock bins arranged? 

What stock items present the greatest storage problem? 

How are spare parts and bins numbered? 

What action is taken when a part number changes? 



When merchandise has been received and 
checked, it should be distributed to the bins -as 
quickly as possible for two reasons; first, to 
replenish a§ exiting shortage in the bin stock, and 
second,^ to keep the receiving department cleared 
for further incoming shipments. If incoming orders 
are allowed to become mixed prior to checking, 
the job of segregating and checking each shipment 
becomes much more difficult. 

Types of Bins 

Automotive parts bins^may be of almost any 
possible shape, depending on the nature of the 
mergli^ndise to be stored. Bins are usually cofnmer- 
cr^lly purchased, although many adequate substi- 
tutes can be built inexpensively. A few of the most 
common types of bins are described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Stock commercial bins are generally of steel 
^construction, measuring typically about 7 feet high 
and 3 feet ^idt. The depth of a bin may be from 1 
to 4 feet, depending on what Jt is to contain. 
Shelves in standard birjs tnay be bolted in at any 
level so that openings of any desired height .can be 
arranged. The metal partitions ar^ designed^ so that 
they can be set at^arious positions. When shelves 
and partitions in bira^are arranged, careful thought 
should be given to tke various sizes of the parts 
which will eventually be stocked to minimize 
tearing down and rearranging shelves at future 
times (Fig. B-5). One good methbd is to draw the 
bins on paper and then purchase ^ make the bins 
accordingly. ^ * , v 

Conventional bins in an assortment of^sizes will 
accommodate almost all regular and bulky parts, 
but a few special bins or storage arrangements are 
often required. Tail pipes are best stored vertically 
along wall area§ that, have been partitioned off in 
some simple manner -usually by wooden barriers. 
Drive shafts ^e frequently stoftd in a similar 
manner. Most axles* will fit conveniently, into 



simply designed racks or in 4-feet-deep commercial 
bins. 

Head gaskets, valve cqver gaskets, and other 
gaskets of medium and large size^*sjipuld be stored 
"flat, ifi bins. Smaller gaskets, such as differential 
covers, timing coven, transmission covers, ana the 
like, may be hung on pegboards or stored in 
drawers. Cabinets with small dr-awers are normally 
used for carbure^toi; parts and other small parts. 
Separate metal drawers may also |?e installed' 
among tHe bins to hold small w^hers, gkis, springs, 
screws, and the like, that otherwise might slip 
under or behind shelves or partitions. , 

Sheet metal storage is a real 'problem; fenders, 
hoods, doon, and panels are bulky, so a large area 

'is needed to store them. These large items are 
usually relegated to a Joft dr am attic, where the 
fenders are. hung on racks made of pipe, while the 
panels are stored by standing them vertically 
against walls or barriers. The disadvantages of the 

. arrangem^eht are^ obvious— the heavy panels must be 
carried up-^tairs or over long distances-but unless 
tlie parts department has a large amount of unused 
space, little else can be done. New and updated 
parts departments have conveyor belts ^to move 
these items up and ^own, - - . , 

Moldings can be stored in light, vertical 
Wooden racks of local design; 'they pose no ^at 
problem, except ^or the location,* design,^ and. 
construction of the racks. ^ 

Other items that may^ pose special'^storage 
problems include radiator hoses, fan belts, wire, 
and metal or rubber tubing. Thes^ parts should be 
stored with the emphasis on convenience, being 
either binned or hung in handy locations. A Httle 

. ingenijity is all that is needed (Fi^. B-6). 

Bin Arrangerfient 

The arrangement of bins in the most practiqal 
sequence is not always an easy task. Major manu- 
facturers arfange their parts in 'a ^oup sequence,. 
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which must be followed if p.art6 arelo be located 
quickly anji accurately (Unit C). This kind of 
arrangement s^^ds easy enough to do, but several 
drawbacks may be encountered. The bulky items 
usually -do not fit well" into the regular bin section 

' and must be located elsewhere r'The bjiilding design 
may not allow an orderly layout of bins by group 
number ,^and the order must be broken. Whether to 
locate gaskets in nunterical sequence with related 
parts or to place all gaskets in a single gasket 
section must be depi^^. If the^group sequence is 

' followed meticulouslyrheavy, awkward items may 
be assigned to^^ top shelf - 7 feet up-while small, 
hard-to-reach items may be found in the very 
bottom row, ^ ' — ^T' 

The layout ^and floor -space of the parts 
department is, in most case/, the determining 
factor in the arrangement of the Vins. After 
dividing th^ regular-si^fe bin section from the bulky 
section, the bins are best arrangeti (usually back- 
to-back) with t^e ends of the rows toward the^^^ 
main sale? counter. The sn^all parts should be^ 
located nearest the Counter, while the bulky items, 
which normally sell much more slowly, should be 
grouped the far end of the regular 6ins. A 3-foot 
aisle should be# niaintained to allow free passage 
without waste of. valuable floor spdc^, 

^When bins aire arranged according to manVi- 
facTurers' groupings, then a related system of parts 
is established. All parts for 'the engine are located ' 
in a group of adjacent bins, cooling system parts 
are similarly ^ouped, electrical parts, fuel system . 
units, and transmission parts are also placed in 
logical, continuous bin locations. Othe* part group- * 
ings follow, until the entire line of necessary and 
related parts is completed. The only exceptions to 
this sequence are, as*already mentioned, the bulky 
items such as large fiousings, pipes, axles, ^ufflers, 
moldings, and* panels, which must be located in 
some"" other place.. These bulky items, 'however, 
may be placed in logical group order, and' their 
locations graced- out as easily as the smaller parts. 

Bin and Part Numbers 

For adequate control, every part must be 
•assigned a discrete number, and every bin within 
the cjepartmerit numbered. Card-type inventory 
control system's provide space for recording the ' 
location of every part (for exathple. Part Number 
7450745, "bearing, location. Bin Number 23). The 
ability to locate parts by bin number is important 
^n a large parts department, Vecause there may be 
soipe question as to whether the part is to be 
found in the regulif or bulky section of the bins, 

.1 . . 
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Bin numbers should follow the same logical order 
^as the group numbering ^uence of the parts, and 
every inventory card should show .the bin in which 
that particular part is located. 

Some, parts departments, especially those in 
agencies, find it helpful to display the group 
numbers on the ends of the rows of bins. For 
example, a particular row pf General Motors parts 
jbihs might contain groups 4.022 to 4.465. Such 
coding of each row of bips assures the parts person 
of finding the correct aisle without using trial and 
error.* 

Part number labels that identify the part >yithin 
should appear on every bin. Anto manufacturers 
supply complete sets of bin labels at nominal cost. 
These labels are indispensable for locating, iden- 
tifying, and 'pricing the parts in stock. When part 
numbers, model usages, or prices change, new 
labels are supplied. 

Jobbers and independent parts dealers are not 
so fortunate in having sets of labels supplied to 
^fhem by the various companies whose parts ^hey 
stock. Some jobber-independents operate without 
bin labels, xelying solely on their catalogs for the 
required information. Others make write-in t^gs to 
identify and price flie merchandise. 

Stocking tiie Bins 

When an apprentice is assig^ied to stocking the 
bins, he or she should learn the bin sequence of the 

.store or department as quickly as possible. Once 
the general location of parts is. determined, putting 
dway ^tock becomes routine, except fdr certain 
, precautions which must be followed.* The impor- 
tance of putting each part in its correct location on 
the shelves, in the bins, or on the racks can not be 

, over-emphasized (Fig. B-7), Parts which are placed 
,in* the ^ wrong location may lose their, identity or 
may be giveji out in a costly error. Each part must 
be correctly tagged or numbered before it is placed, 
in stock. New merchandise should be placedJ. 
behind old merchandise, so that old stock will be 
moved out first and fresh stock maintainedvJ^ll 
parts should.be handled carefully; many i)arts that' 
do not look fragile can be^everely damaged if they 

^are dropped. When bins are stocked, part number 

* Ranges shoul^be checked. If a nqw number is 
i^ued to supersede an old number, the old stock 
must be marked accordingly. However, it must be 
i^pted that some superseded parts will fit the older 
models, but the old part will not fit the newer 
models. Parts and bins should be kept clean, dirt 
can damage jwany parts, and a dirty ^ari ii 
unattractive to th^ustomer. 
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UNIT B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY ♦ • 

TOPIC ^ - QIN ARRANGEMENTS <^ND STOCK MAINTENANCE 



Study Guide ' • : . 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence^ an4 write it in the corresponding' 
blajik at the right. • ' / \^\; 



.1 . New merchandise should be placed in the as soon as it has been / 

' ' • ' • , ^ ^ ' . ^ \ ^ . '-^ ' , 

^2. Auto parts bins may ]be built in almost any , depending on the 4 »oi the parfe 
to be stored. ^ , * ' , x " 

. * 

3. Commertially built bins are usually of _5_ construction. 

4. Small gaskets m^y-BeTiung on 6 or.put in gaskSt 7 . 

5. For agencies and dealers storage is often a difficult pr^lem. ■ 

6. The arrangement of bins in a group 10 ' . is not always possible. 
/ 7. If parts are ta befdcated. quickly and accurately, a 1 1 must be followed. 

. ♦ ~ \ . 

8q The 12 and 13 14 of the parts department axp the aetermining factors in 
the jansangemehtpfcthe 'bins. *^ J 



9. Bulkyjtems may be placed in a^ _15_ group sequence. 
^ ^ 10. For adequatS'cbntrol, it is necessary that evefy part be assigned a ]. 

^ \ s " ' • ' test ' 

Circle T if the sjatement is true; circle F is the statement is false. 

1 1 . Newly received stock must be checked before it is binned. 

2. Checking several incoming orders together will ^^e time^ 

3. AU the bins in one group should be of the ^ihe size. 

pip^^piild be stored !lat on the floor be^3 the bins., 
5 . Most axles are less than 4 feet long, " ■ 
. " "6. Carburetor parts are usually stored in smalT drawers. < 
' 1. Door^anels should be binned to prgxeflt-damapT'^ 
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6. ^ 

7. ^ 



8.: 

9.. 



10 

11.^ 
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13. _ 
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16^- 
17._ 
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F 


7. 
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8. Moldings be Stored in vertfcal raeks.. l^. ' : , 

. 9. Bigs should always .arranged to strictly .follow the manufacturer's group 
sequence. j * ' 

10. Small parts* should be located ne^rtbj&^rvice co;^^. 

11 . Every inventory c^d should show the bin Jdcation of the part. ^ 

1 2. A mislocated part can cause jsl costly error.** • • f- • * 

^ ^ t^te^efore stocking bins, the apprentice shQul^'^e^m the bijft sequenc^W.the storel 

14. Jobbers and independent parts dealers are^supplied with printed bin' labels. 

15. Part number labels, identifying the part within, should appear on^very bin, . 
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TOPIC 4 - Pt 




OF RESPONSIBILITY 



P A^lDv DELIVERY 

^ • 



This topic is planned to provide aftswers to the follo^wing questions: 

tiy is pickup and delivery service offered? 
w /nhy is a schedule prepared for pif^ups and deliveries? 
9C' What are the advantages of route plans? / C 
What records does a driver keep? 

Ijje driver^pf the delivery vei^cIe take orders? * 

Pickup and delivery, service in the" auto parts 
business is no longer optional -it is necessary. The 
increasing competition among firms, the sprawling 
urbanization of business distjicts, and. the rising 
cost of the garage employees* time are some of the 
reasons why llftis sBl viTO4^essential. 

Pickup and delivery service requires something 
more than just a pickup truck and ai\^apprentice 
driver, (pertain practices, when followed, can sub- 
stantially increase sales volume and improve cus- 
tomer reJq|ions. Some of these desirable practices 
will be discussed in this topic. 



place the order. Hence, a certain amount of 
^xibiiity should be built into every schedule -an 
extra few minutes to take care ofjhe unexpected 
things that will occasionally happen. The driver 
should allow a few critical minutes at each loca- 
tion, foj reasons which will be discussed later. 



^ ^Establishing Schedules 

Scheduling and routing are keys 65 effective 
pickup "and delivery. In a Jarge operation, which 
has many pickups and deliveries to perform, t>y6 
schedules are usually arranged, one for morning 
and one for afternoon. These schedules must be 
k6pt at the hours arrange, and all personnel and 
customers must know the scfiedule. 

Educating the customer to scheduled deliveries 
•should be done tactfully and honestly. This Is the' 
task^ of the person receiving the order, as*weH as pf • 
' the delivery driver^ Once the custoriiei' is awalfe of 
^t}je scheduled hours, he or she can plan his or her 
work accordingly. The important thing, of cours^ 
is to jnaintain the schedule as closely as possiblTso 
that commitment^ are kept and promised material 
is delivered on time. 

If the territory to be covere'd is small/ it is - 
possible to make two ertnplete circuits a day, 
depending on the number of orders received and 
the. quantity of merchandise to be delivered. O^r a 
larger , area tl)e route is usually divided, into vuQ 
hajf-circles, one-half is scheduled for morning 
oeUveries and the other half for afternoon deliv- 
eries. Again, all of those involved must be informed 
of the scheduled hours of delivery if the program is 
to be successful. 

The nuniber of orders will vary from daV'to 
day, as wfll-^the loc^on of business firms that 



Planning Routes 

The driver's route should.be planned sothafit 
is theVost convenient and shortest possible route. 
This Jask is often difficult because delivery points' 
will/v^ from day to day. Yhe driver should also' 
have a delivery or route book in which every 
delivery caii^be logged in the order that he or she 
intends to make them. When the driver kno\ys 
^every stop beforehand, he -or she i3 able to route 
deliveries in the most economical manner and in 
accordance with the preestablished- schedule. 

- Pickups should be ma4e with the deliveries, ^s 
the driver logs the route., pickup orders should ^be 
jioted mid worked into the delivery schedule: 
Pickup orders, usjaally in ^e^orm of purchase 
orders originated by .other p^fts personnel, can be 
conveniently arranged into the 4e.livery. rppte,^ 
thereby conserving time and expense. Copie^ of 
purchase orders for material to be picked/ up 
should be placed in an established place so tha| the 
driver will automatically receive them and know 
the merchandise is to be picked up. 

Checking Orders \ 

The driver should Have t^e delivery invoice of 
each order before him or her, preferably^ on a 

. clipboard ,"sp that each piece of merchandise can be 
checked against the invoice as he or she Ibads the 
truck* This is a good practice for t)VO reasons. If ' 
the clerk who filled th6 order made an errot^ it can 
be corrected before the delivery Is^made, possibly 
saving an extca trip* Also, the driv!^ is j)^otected 
against any claims of shortage or dantige alleged to 

*have occurred between loading and delivery. 
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When the orders have b^en checked to the 
driver's satisfication, he or she should log each in 
the delivery booK, noting the customer's name, 
address, and invoice number or numbers. At the 
time of deUvery, the driver should obtain the 
signature, in his or l^r deUvery book, of the person 
receiving the merchandise and*reCord the date and 
time of deliyCTy. This procedure serves as an 
additional safeguard for the driver and his or her 
} company by documenting that the' merchandise 
was properly delivered. Often the driver is ex- 
pected to return signed copies of invoices to his or 
her company-if both* the original and the^us- 
tomer*s copy were sent-and this must be^Sorie 
faithfuUy. ^ , ,^ ^ 

Improving Customer Relations 

The driver has a unique opportunity for bvfild- 
ing customer relations. Besides a generally helpful 
. attitude, which the driver shbiJd always exhibit, 
there are a * number of court^es which, when 
extended, pay big dividends. Some of the following 
courtesies are small, pthers require effort, but all 
are important: v > j . 

1. Never block the customer's driveway, 
eithdr entrance or exit. If neces^aryT^^k 
outside moilientarily until provisions can 
be made for unloading. ' x 

2. Ask where the mercha^idise is to be deliv-* 
\ ered; do not dump the order in the middle 

garage floor and le^ve it. If the order 
is^r a particular car tliat'is present in the 
V* shop at the place q{ delivery, ask if the * 
parts^ should be placed in or near 'the 
vehicle. This is often appreciated, ^ince it - 
^ keeps th6 qji^phai^dise out of the way and 
^ near the car on which it will be used.. And ^ 
^ it is particularly appreciated if the* order ^ 
contains large sheet metal panels for a 
body. ' ' i 

3. Review the ordeY witlj the garage manage- 
ment if they wish to do so. Be prepared to 
answer any questions in regard to undeliv- 
ered or batk-ordered merchandise. The 
customer will be vitally interested in when 
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the missing parts will ^delivered, and this 
information should be given to him or her 
prior to the delivery. Never say, "I'm just 
th^ driver; I don't know anything about 
that!" '^e customer has reason to expect 
the driver to be interested in his or her 
problem. The .driver has an obligation to, be 
concerned. Courtesy is always proper when 
dealing with a customer. Do not just pass 
the buck to the parts person who filled the 
order. 

Building Sales ' 

The driver can often recognize additional sales 
opportunities while making deliveries. Having 
checked each order when loading, he or she knows 
pretty well'\yhat each contains. While unloading, at 

' or near a vehicle ;under repair, thej^^river may 
notice damaged "parts for which replacement parts 

* were not ojdelred. It is easy for a' busy garage 
person to overlook heeded: parts, especially for' 
extensive^ody damage. He or she may appreciate j 
tactful rettinder that certain ot)ier parts^ are 

^ needed. ^ — . . 
- While a drivec is in a customer's place of 
business, he or she should always inquire about 
dther , needs. The customer will welcome such 
concern, and it --is veiy possible that additional 
needs 4iave arisen since the original order 
placed. An order pad shoifld be kept in the truck 
for such occasions. If the driver feels inadequate to 
take the order,^he or shei can* telephone th^parts 

^ department for any help . nefMed. Accepting and 
writing the orders is ^ood parts experience, and it 
will relieVe the.custWer of the time-CQnsuming 
necessity of placing tnfe^orden 

^ Collecting Cash - ^ 

Some deliveries may be to charge customers, 
while the driver may have to. collect either cash or 
checks for the remainder of the deliveries. The 
driver .may have to make change;* and, ^ if this is 
necessary, it should be done correctly, other\^ise 
he or she may have to make up any shprtages when 
he or she checks in with thp cashier ^ 
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UNIT B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
TOPIC 4 - PICKUP AND DEL|,VERY 



■ r 

^ ' SWdy Guide j ^ 

Determine the ^^?<OTect wprd for each numbered blank iivlj^entence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. ^ - ^ ^ JBm' 

1. in the ^uto p^ts business^ _1_^ and _2^. services ire na longer optional but are - 1.,^ _ — 

necessary. • , ' ^ — ' ^ ' 2 — 11 — _ 




4.. 



2. The keys to the effectiveness of §uto pahs services are _3_ and 3. . 

^ All 5 and ' 6 must be aware of the schedule for deliveries.- 



6y- 



4. A certain amount of J7^>. should be built Wo every schedule to take care of ^ 7 — 
happenings. 8 — 

5. The 9 must be planned by each driyer to be the 10 that will cover all 9 — 
necessary sjops. ♦lO.^ 



6. Tlie driver should 1 1 every delivery in the 12 io which they are 4t) be made. 1 1 ^ 

7. The driver should integrate 13 with the ddivery schedule, • ' ^ ^ 13 

8- Pickup orders are usually in the form of 14 15 orijginated by other parts. 14 

personnel. ... * '[ 15 



T 



9, At the time of delivery, the driver sl^uld obtain in his or her delivery book the 16 — — ^ 

16 of the person recei^ang the merchandiset ' . ' ^ 

10. The* delivery driver has a unique opportunity for building cugtomer 17 . 1 7. . ^ " ^ . - 

' ' ^ ^ ^ ' , ' I ^ 

1 1 . The driver should be concerned about the 1 8 problems. '18 

" 

12. The- driver should know how to receive checks and make 9^oper 19 . ^ 19 , 



13. The driver should^e able to recognize additional 20 opportunities while' 20 — 
delivering. 

14. While a delivery is bemg made, it |s always a'good idea tc> inquire about other 21^ , 2 1 



15. Each order to be deUvered should be 22 when it is loaded. . 22. 



< 
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Test^ 

CkcleTitthe statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 



1 . Providing pickup and delivery service is one Nvay to overcome compe^titipn in the 
parts business. 

3rove to be a side result^^Ka.goqd deliverjT service. 
3. Making'a schedule and sticking to it are basic ^ 




2. Increased satea^jiay pr 



r 



a satisfa&toQyJelivery service. 



2. 

3. 



T 
« T 




4. With a regular schedule, one daily dfeliv^ wi^L|atisfy most^customere 
5. , The order in which deliveries are made is importanl; ^ 

5. A gooddelivery person memorials hj^ or^er stops daify. C^- 
7. Pickups and deliveries^should be made on separsf^^lips ^ ^ ^ 
SrEaciPorder shpuld be^ checked when it is load^. 

9. The delivery person should always pai^Lat the customer's door,/unload 'there 
speediiyf and clear ^ doorway by leavin^^wi^^^ , • 

10. The driver should not undSftake to answer a cust«ni?r's questions about-back 
orders. ' ^ ^ ^ ' I ^ * . ' 

1 1 . The driver shoiilfPTf£^int out to the custo^ner items the custoriter may* hayii 
earelessly for|^en. J o ^ * " ^ 

12. The delivery person may pro^efly ask the* customer if he or sh^ needs aiw.^ 
' additional merchandi^. " - ^ ' 

13. At the time of delivery the driver should ,<jjbtain the signature of the person 
receiving the parts. . - . . 

\ , \ 

14. „Planning the^jj^ute for delivei^^Js not^aiTimportanf function. ^14. 

\ 9 

1^. Delivery persons should know how to make change and accept checks. "f 15. 



10... 
11. 

12. ', 

13. • 
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UNIT B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 



TOPIC 5 - INTRODUCTION TO QOUNTER SALES 



This topic is pIanned^to|JroYide answers to the following questions: 

• What facet of a parts business generates jobs for parts persons? . | 

• How should regular customers and casual customers be treated? | 

• How should customer complaint§J>e avoided? 

• How should a countersalesperson be dressed? 



The topic of counter sales is covered in detail 
in Unit E of this workbook. However, an intro'duc- 
tofy word aj^out selling is in. order for three 
reasons. Fjrst, ^he apprentice may become engaged 
in counter work verV early in his. or her career., 
Second, the conduct associated with successful 
salesmanship is important to every employee in the 
parts organization. And third, the importance of 
counter sales should be made clear early in the 
parts apprentice's career, wherever hg. or she may 
be located in the. parts structure. 

Profitable Sales* " s 

The company the appjentice work^ for is like 
all other companies in that it is in business to make 
a profit/ Indeed, iftthe company did not 'make a 
profit,^ it could not continue to o^rate and tq 
provide jobs. This is a fact which is 'sct^ common- 
place . that one tends to forget it, and* at'ttimes 
everyone needs to be reminded of it. Counter sales 
mean customers, customers mean profits, and 
profits mean jobs-it is that simple. 

But the subject of counter sales cannot be 
covered quite as easily as previously suggesfJd. 
^Profitable counter sales require two things,: (1) 
customers, .and (2) competent parts salespersons. 
\i5ithout customers the dealer might as well lock up 
go home. If there /are plenty of customers, but 
the parts people \t incompetent, there soon will 
^ be neitHSh profit|^or cusfomers, and the business 
will fail. Profitable counter sales are vital functions- 
of any company. • . 

* Rules for Salespersons , ^ 

A good salesperson is always courteous. No 
matter how busy the salesperson mayb.ei when a 
customer enters the store, the customers' presence 
should be acknowledged, and a courteous greetirfg, 
, extended. If the customer cannot be waited oii 
immediately,. He or she should be told that aV 
salesperson will help him or'her'as soon as possible. 
A simple meeting like -"Good morning, TU be with 
youjn a moment** will suffice.. 



The salesperson should never quarrel with. a 
customer, because nobody ever wins an argument 
with the customer. A salesperson may win a point 
^but lose a s^e^i^d a customer. A customer may 
be criticaj^and demanding, but the seller has an 
obligation "tcT serve him or her to the best of his or 
her ability. When the salesperson was hired, he'pr 
she a<Jcepted the responsibility of working to make 
the company's business successful and profitable, 
which includes waiting on difficult customers. The 
one^-compensation about difficult customers is that 
thdy make one appreciate the good customers. , 

If a customer has a complaint, he or she should 
be heard courteously andi^ttentively. If the 
counter person cannotf handle-^the-complaint, he or 
she should call the person who jyouli^be most 
likely to help. Correcting a legitimate complaint is 
a normal and necessary part of every business. . ° 

Interest should be taken and shown in the 
customer's needs, making him or her feel that he or 
she will be helped. The customer will be grateful, 
and the salesperson's job will be more pleasant. A 
loj of customer goodwill is lost because of laxity 
and indifference. The sale?p,erson should know his* 
^or her regular customers by name. He or she should 
never make promises he or she\cannot or does not 
intend *to keep. Friendliness and helpfulness pay 
big dividends. * \ ' ^ 

Good telephone habits are essential, because 
much oT the parts business is cpnducted oven the 
phone. The person vdio answers the phone should 
identify himself or herself by speaking clearly iftto 
the transmitter; he or she should be prepared with 
a pad and pencil to take an order. Courtesy is as' 
* important in telephone transactioiis as iit is in 
counter sales. Care should be taken to get alL^the 
information needed to^ check out 'wanted parts. 
. The salesperson, should ^'not make a guess as to 
whether items ^are in stock, but should go to the 
bin and confirm that the part or parts are on hand. 
Finally, the salesperson should always thank the 



person 



or calling and invite him or her to call again. 
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Personal conduct and appearance take on a 
new meaning when one begins to serve the public. 
Careless/ habits of speech and dress should be 
.corrected. Profanity is never in good taste, and 
gOod grooming is always desirable. Dress shirts and 
ties are recommended, although sport shirts may 
be permissibje. Most parts people wear shop coats 
to protect th'eir 3treet clothes. Soiled shop coafs 
should be changed regul^ly. , Effective salesman- 
ship requires good personal habits. 

. Competency in Selling ' 

Competence is another essential in the-T^arts 
business, and it should be developed as quickly as 
possible. Competence consists of two components, 
accuracy and speed. As in learnings to type, one 
works for accuraty first, and then fof 5peed. 

The complexity of the parts industry requires 
that careful attention be. given to every sale. The 
current Chevrolet Master Catalog lists many dif- 
'ferent types of fan belts as compared to the or» 
fan belt listed just, twelve years ago. Today a 
careful, extensive inquiry in regard to the model 
and options is required just to ^ell a fan belt! This 
complexity, which is present in every phase of the 
industry, requires that the apprentice develop an 
early respect for accuracy, of careful attention to 
detail. The apprentice should learn to rea^ the , 

parts catalogs properly and to know thje' product 

thoroughly.. These skills come only with ^peri- 
ence, but their development begins the day a new 



employee opens the parts book for the first time or 
waits on his or her first customer. Giving out 
wxong.parts.^is a costly, time-consuming business. 

Speed in hajidhlig customer needs will come 
with-experienceUEamiliarity \yith the product and 
the premises is the key to rapid performance. Blit 
accuracy must not be sacrificed for speed, rather, a 
balance of the two must be achieved 

Most errors are caused by carelessness and can 
be avoided. Errors always cost more to correct 
^ than^^to avoid; -^^b, errors can prove to he 
. dangerous. For example, if a 1-inch wheel cylinder 
kit is used for a cylinder with a 1 Vj^-inch bore, the 
cylinderjmay blow out under hard braking, k few 
years ag6^|fe|^of the major auto manufacturers, as 
the resultf^a lawsuit, had t9 pay^^$n)0,000 in 
damages because metal cuttings were found in the 
master cylinder of one of their new cars that was 
involved in a fatal accident. An inspector at the 
plant had been.pareless, and it cost the life of a 



Topics for Discussion 

Be prepared to discu^ the following topics if 
you are asked to do so: • 

1. Why should the salesperson expose mer- 
diandise? ^ . ' - 

2. Why should customer mix be taken into 
account in selling? 

3. What product ^x and other services 
sho^iid the salesperson offer? , 
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UNIT B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY ' 

TOWC 5 - INTRODUCTIQN TO COUNTER SALES 



Study Guide ^ 

Petermlne the correct wor<J for each numbered blanl^ in the sentence, and \vrite it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. • • . ' " . , . ^ . ' 



1. The conduct associated with _1_ is important to every employee in-ihe parts 
organization. • ' . 

2. A common purpose pf all parts companies is to make a _2_ . ^ 

3. Profitable counter sales require _3_ and _4_ parts salespersons. 

*4. A good salesperson is always 5 . , . ^ 

5. The empldyee should neveix 6 with a customer, 
^ 6. If a customer has, a J7_ , the $^es'persori should listen to what he or she has to say. 

7. A ^ should always be taken in the customer's needs. 

8. The person who answers a phone should _9_ himself or herself, and should always 

1 0 the person for calling. , * ^ . » ' 

9. Jn the pifts business, - 11 is a must, and it sfiould be acquired as quickly as 
possible. ^ " ^ * " . 



1.. 
# 

2.. 

3. : 

4. : 

5.. 
7.. 

's.. 

9.. 
10., 



11.. 



10. Competence has two cbmponents: 12 and 13 



12._ 
-13._ 



Test 



Circle T if the statement is* true; drcle Eif the statement-is false, 

1. Assignment to coimtei' work may cbme early in an apprentice's career. 

2. Auto parts companies are ouf to makfe profits. 



3, Profits mean sometljing only to owners\ 

4. The seller has no obligation \o an unkno>«^ customer. ^ 
. 5. Laxity of the cdunfef person can cause loss^of sales, 

6i Parts ofdei^ should not be taken by phone. 
.7; The counter person shoulci verify, that -wanted parts^are in stock. 
, , 8. Accuracy.has two cprtia)onents: competence ana\speed. 
V 9. A thorough knowledge of eacK product is gained by reading the catalog. 



, . 10. Speed in hmidlingpar^s increases with -ekp 
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UNIT B - AREAS' OF RESPONSIBILITY 

■■ * • . .jr 

TOPIC 6 - THE'^SHOP COUNTER 



This topic is planned to provide answers to th^ following qnestions: 

vyhat is the difference between a shop counter an4 a jsales counter? 
Which counter is given priority of service? 
Which parts person usually staffs'^the shop counter? Why? 
\ What part does the mechanic play in shop counter triisactio^s? 
Ho\v are Out-of>stodc items handled at the shop counter? V . • 



In the autoii^obile agency, and to a lesser 
extent in the jobBer-independent machine shop, • 
the shop parts counter occupies a place of strategic 
importance. Agencies rely lieavily on their' service 
operation,^j^.^maintehance df the cars and trucks 
they sell, for customery satisfaction, and for profit. 

Service shops requ^e an adequate supply tjT 
parts. In some agencies\ the number of parts and 
accessories sold through, the service dep^tment 
approaches 50 percent o^ the total parts volume* 
Most- parts sold * through \ agency service depart- 
ment§ are list price sales, sp i^ can be appreciated 
that shop counter sales offer a most profitable 
potential. • \ 

Relations^Betweea Service.and Parts Depai*tments 

Large agencies,*which usually have a dozen or 
more mechanics an^l body workers drawing 'upon 
. the parts room, may require a shop counter that is 
staffed with two or more full-time parts pejpons. 
Shop counters, are usudUy set apart from the 
customer or street counter, because they require 
special procedures. - - \ 

Agencies depend heavily upon c^ and truck 
sales for their financial success. To m^ntain the 
new and used cars sold and to perform the 
warranty and service operations demai^ded by 
customers, the service department becomes a vital 
part of the agency operation. Because sales and 
service are so closely linked, and the seryice 
department is deperfdent upon a continuing supoly 
of parts, the three prim^ary functions of an ^ 
agency-sales, service, and parts— arcv complemen-j 
tary and depend upon one another. ' 

This interdependence of departments becomes 
most evident at th$ shop counter, where mechanics 
and parts persons meet. Nowhere in the guto- 
motfve agency' is cooperation nee*ded more than in 
this are?. Mechanics'^ho preseirf^arts requisitions 
ait the shop qounter ifiust be given priority, because 
needless delays cost the company heavily iit'terms 
of profit aiid custonxer satisfaction. Time wasted at 



r satisia 

V 



' the shop coanter may cost the company ' $12 or 
more per hour, plus a dissatisfied customer if the 
job is not finished on time. , 

Shop Counter Knowledge and Skill 

Parts knowledge and.§kills are needed at the 
* shop counter more than at, any other place. At the 
current customer labor rate, which ranges from 
$12 to ^$35 per hour in most auto agencies, it is 
very expensive to keep a mechanic or body worker 
waiting at the shop counter. Therefore, competent, 
thoroughly trained parts persons are needed to 
^pedite filling each mechanic's needs' and to 
minimize delays. 

One of the reasons for staffing the shop counter 
with the best parts people is that they^are the first 
to come in contact 'with the radical newjdesigns in 
automobiles and automotive products which are 
introduced ^Imost every new model year^ by auto 
i' manufacturers. Warranty service is a substantial part 
of the agency service department operation; and, as 
^new models appear yearly, parts personnel must 
continually acquaint themselves with a niultitude of 
new parts. Shop counter, parts employees, usually 
feel the burden first, often receiving requisitions for 
new parts even before the parts have be?n placed in 
stock, or before the oew ear model has been put on 
display. During. the early weeks and months of a 
, new production year, shop counter persons must 
become operationally acquainted ,with the^ew 
models. This process often involves learning the 
function as well as the parts of some complex new 
unit, including the study of special parts lists and 
service bulletins. 



Requisitions 

"A xleir understanding should exist betw^^ 
parts and service personnel. that, when a mechanic 
presents a parts requisition at the shop counter, 
certain- obligations must be met. Jhe mechanic • 
must present a clear and legible reguisition to the 
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partb person. The requisition should be made out 
by the mechanic for several reasons. First, because 
the mechanic .is intimately aware of the parts 
needed, he or, she should be able to write down all 
the parts required to complete a job. Second, if the 



mecliamc stands, at me parts counter 'and dictates 
his or her needs for the parts person tp write down, 
it takes up both employee's time. A third reason is 
that omissions and errors' may occur during the 
verbal dictation of a parts order, especially if a long 
lisb^f parts is involved^ 

Jhe parts person is obligated to process and 
complete each order as quicKly-as possible. Emer- 
gency/orders whi^h occasionally arise should be 
treatefl as such, ami an ad'ded effort should be 
made oy the parts person to expedite filling them. 

Parts and service personnef can cooperate in a 
nOmber of ways in the handling of shop requisi- 
tions. If a mechanic is working 'on a major 
overhaul, such as an engine or transmission, 
chances are that by the time he oir she has com- 
pleted the tearing-down^peration, he or she ,will 
have a good idea of the parts"^ needed, The 
mechanic should then prepare and present a parts 
requisition to the parts room for all the items 
needed. Thus, while the mechanic^cqmpletes clean- 
ing and machining operations, the parts depart- 
ment will have time between other smaller orders 
to fill the order and to take action to qbtain parts 
not in stock. 

Another timesaving method of handling shop 
requisitions is to issue first the parts needed to 
star^ the job, thereby allowing the mechanic or 
body worJcer to return to his Or her job while the 
balance of the order is being filled. For example, if, 
a mechanic requests a long list of automatic 
transmission parts, he or she could be given the 
clutch discs, plates, anid clutch drum bushing first. 
The, mechmiic could then return to his or her 
bench and assemble the clutch units while the parts 
person fills the rest of the order. Similarly, a body 
worker with a list of front-end sheet metal parts 
might be ^hk to return to Work Jor several hours if 



he or she, needed and was issued the frame horn 
extensions, ^ radiator Core support, and iCertafh 
inner panels and baffles. The parts person would 
then be able to complete the order at his or tier 
leisure. 



Many shop requisitions will call foi inaLeiial 
not in stock. The nature and price of the part, and 
the urgency with which it is neede(J, will determine 
how the order is to be treated. Small purchases are 
usually treated as locat buy-outs, the part is located 
by phone, and a purchase order is issued for it. 
Larger items, especially warranty ihatenals, oare 
normally available frftn the factory only and must 
' be ordered from the factory on a emergency or 
car-tie-up basis, 

^ Inventory clerks generally use shop requisitions 
to maintain the inver^tory system. For this reason 
shop requisitions must be kept clean^and legible, 
and all part numbers^ and quantities must be clearly 
shown. When shop requisitions, have been com- 
pleted, they usually are sent tcrth«Jnentory clerk 
^ that posting may be completed. 

Charges ' 

All parts, including special purchases and emer- 
gency materials, tliat are issued to the shop must 
be charged out on thq work order or. repair order. 
These orders usually come to the shop counter 
from the serv^ dispatcher, and it is the responsi-. 
bility of parts personnel to majje sure that p^s are 
' properly charged. EHfferent companies have slightly 
different rules concerning entering parts ijised on 
repair orders, but ordinarily it is By part number, 
name, and list price. Wholesale and warranty repair 
ordefs are handled according to the policy or proce- 
dures 5et up^ by the agency, or company. . 

When purchase orders are prepared for i^arJts . 
needed to complete a repair job, the part* or° parts 
to be . purchased and the purchase order numbers 
should Be entered on the rj|#air order, This 
precaution wtli preclude the possibility of a repair 
order being closed out" without a complete list of 
the parts. 
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y^tilT B -'AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
« TOPIC 6 - THE SHOP QOUNTER 



Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, ^d write it in the^rresponding 
blank at the right. , * 

I 

• 1 . in an automobile agency, the J 2_ supports the service operation. , ' L _^ , 



2. Most partssold^hrough agency service 'departments are sold at 3 4. ' 3.. 



4.. 



3. The three primary functions of. an auto agency-sales, _5^, and' 6 -depend 5.. 
substantially \ipon one another. ,6. . 

4. Mechanics who present parts requisitions a.t the shop counter must be given _7_ ' , 7.. 

over lesser tasks. * , . 

-* . 'j ^ ' 

5. Warrtoty service is a*_8J part^Rhe agency service departmetnt operation. ^ ^ ,8.. 

6. DurinI the early weeks and montfis of a new production year, shop counter 9.. 
Rersons must become 9 ^acquainted v^ith the new 10 . ^ • 10.. 

7 . pie parts requisi^on should be made out by the JJ_ . . 1 L. 

/ ^ *' ' ■ 

8 . ' Emergency orders require an added effort by the parts person^to 1 2 thenv 1 2, . 

' * t * " * * 

9. Parts persons and sendee' personnel must cooperate in handling 13 14 . 13.. 

14.^ 

10. inWntOry clerks usually work from the _15^ j;6_ to 17 the inventory system. 15^ 
' • • * ' — 16." 

^ - ' ' ^ , 17.. 



- . ' Test • / , 

Circle T if the statement" is tine; circle F if the statement is false. " . * \ 
, . * . • * * . . 

1 . Agencies .de|)end on thyeir service shops' to ensure continued customer satisfaction. 1 . » T ^ F 

2. Outade^sales can acccmnt for 50 percent of<!an agency's parts business. 2. T ' F 
3* The three primary functions of anjagei^cy are mutually independent. * . ^ 3. T F 
4^'^The best parts persons should be st^tfoned^ at tffe shop counter. 4. T F 



5 . Thef shop counter pafts persoji> must know the nimes and numbers of all parts Jjyt 5 . T 
. h^ orshe n^a^ot know their functions. , • ^ * ^ 



s6. The parts person^should prepare the requisitions for the shop mechanip's.neteds. * 6. T 
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7. When the parts person fills a long shop list, he jpr she should fii^t issue^the parts to 

be usejl .first, then assemble the remainder of me partsas his ofciier workf load permits. 

8. Inventory clejks use a recap of ^hop requisitions fo assist in keeping the inventory 
current. , • . . . ^ 



9. All parts iised in the shop are charged to the work order. 
10. AU* parts used in the shop are paid for )>y the customers. 
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.UNIT AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY . s ' . 

TOPIC 7 THE ^CHINE . SHOP AND RELATED SALES . 

. This topic is'plaluied to provide answers to the following questions: • 

• What is the relationship between a machine shop and a parts business? 

• What are the advantages of a combined parts sates and machine shop operations? 

• -How can ^ihachine shop generate related sales? 




For both the jobber-independents and agen- 
cies, a^Well-fequipped automotive machine shop is . 
inci^easingly iiecessary. The complex nature of- 
today's automotive products; is such that shade^ttree 
methods and. equipment are no longer adequate. 
Some of the components 'on current automobiles 
are difficult, if not imppssible, to repair or replace 
with the t^)ols and equifJment used ten years agS: 
Man> sn^^er garages and repair shops do not 
possess the expensive equipment necess;ary to make 
♦satisfaGtory repairs^ . 

, ' lilachine Shop Equipment 

The high-compression, high rpm, V-8 engine^ 
used in most U.S. automobiles tdday 'is a carefully 
fitted, finely balanced power plant. The piston 
pins, for example, are so carefully fitted that at 
least one maj6r manufacturer does Jiot sell .piston 
pirts as replacement parts, but instead will sell only 
S" factory-fitted piston and pin assembly. Many new 
pistons are suMnarked in* 0.0005 O/2 thousandth) 
gradMtion^|Bhat cylinders' which vary slightly in 
^|K||y be mdividually fitted. Engine bearings ' 
'^^^P^precisely selected and^ fitted. This com- 
^Wny is not Hmited to enmies alone, multiple 
carburetion, complex electrical ckcuits, automatic 
equipment, and complicated drives are such that 
diagnosis^and repair can be made only with the aid 
of specialized and expensive equipment. 

Typical of the equipment found \n a modem 
automotive machine shop ^e the following: pin 
hones and reamers^ assorted valve guide too4s, valv^ 
^refacers, hard seaf grinders, boring bars, line-Soring 
^ equipment, bearing resiz^rs, armat.ure lathes, brake 
drum lath^ and shoe ^zing jigs, crankshaft grin- 
ders, camshaft grinders^' rod boring and aligning 
equipment, balancing jigs,, clutch rebuilding 



work, which oplens^up a- numb^of related sales 
^poFtunities for the well-equipped^^arts dealer. 

Nfachine Shop Service 1 * 

The o„e^^,p serilce offered iy the p«k 
organization with a machine ^ho6 provide a 
distinct advantage. Today, profession^ auto repair 

* people are usually in a hurry. They measure' their 
time in dollars and cents, theil business textbook is 
a flat-rate manual. They , cannot tolerate unneces- 
sary delays. They will purjchase materials where the 
service is .quick, efficient, and complete. The' 
establishment that can offer them a complete line ^ 
of replacement parts and accessories, plus machine 
shop services to help them complete their repairs ^ 

. efficiently, economically, and with a minimum of 
delay ,-can count on their continued pai^hage. The 
retailv^ustomer, however, is a little different in this / 
resnect, A Yew sp-called bargain hunters will shop 
around, but the one-stop service is a distinct 

, advant^gji) The shop that sells this service « can 
expect ccmtinued grQwth in sales. 

'Machi]^e shop* seryices contribute significantly 
to the income of the parts organization, and the 
p^s person, should be thoroughly fam'Uiar with ' 
the shop and its capabilities. Machine shop services ^ 
are profitable to the company and provideTvaluable, 
oppo'rtunities ^or related sales. Moreover, proper 
shop *4^giiosis, assembly, and installation can 
reduce parts failures. 

. Related Sales Opportunities \ 
\ . • . ■ 

One of the biggest assets of a machine shop is 

the relate sales opportunities that it presentSt^A"^ 

related sales opportunity is any part dt service that 

can logically be suggested for purchase alonig witlj • 

the pkrts or service requested by the customer. 

in 



machines, degreasing tanks, arbor presses, fly wheel , Y This opportunity works in two ^^ays, if the 
and^ cylinder head^ resurfacers, aijd 'dozens ofj^ customer is buying parts ^ that " suggest service! 



spedal ^d tools, ^micrometers, dial indicators, 
and test gages (Figs, fr^ through B-l 1 

The ordinary^ garage prot)rietor owns but a f?w 
of ttie machines and equipment listed abdve. He or 
shdf relies on local n\achinfe shops for specialty 



operations, then he., or she may be encouraged to 
buy the needed ^services; if the cystqmer brings 
some machining or assembly work to' the shop, 
. there may be an opportunility to sell him or her 
related parts. The parts .person who is thoroughly 
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Fig. Testing a^nerator and voltage regufator on 
a 'modem electrical test bench 



Rg. 8-9. Flywheel resurfacing grinder (foreground) 
and piston.grinder (background) 




Rg. B*10. Fitting piston pini on a^ Sunnen hone 
(Aisortment of mandrels and truing sleeves 
at the right) ' . * ^ * 



familiar with shop services may take fuir advantage 
of this, dual opportunity for, related .sales. The 
necessity for auto parts ^ipprentices to be* well- 
grounded in the essentials of automotive principles 
and design is apparent. ^ ' 

A worn -out clutch disc that shows signs of 
scoring on the flywheel side should suggest several 
sales opportunities to the parts person. The fly- 
wheel is scored, therefore, it should be resurfaced 
or replaced. Similarly,* scored brake shoes suggeM 
scored brake drums^, the drums should be turned 



Fig.*B-11. Grinding vaive seats 



Co\it\%vf trt'CUy Aulo Supply, Richmond , 



and new linihgs ground to. fit them. A sijmple 
inquiry into Wiead gasket purchase msty turn up a 
warped cylinder head and a chance to sell a 
valuable machine shop service. 

The number of related salps. opportunities that 
machine shops offer is tremendous, and one should ^ 
take advantage of each on^. A counter p^son 
acquainted with shop equipment' and its operation 
can talk intelligently about machining operations 
whenever the opportunity arises.* He or she canl- 
hnpress upon the customers the advantages of 
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proper tejiting and assembly.- Many peopleiare only 
vaguely aware of the 'services a machine shop, cart / 
offer. When the customer's needs are. pointed out 
to him or her, thje parts and serv^e should sell each 
other. * ' , ? 




Rcdueing Parts FailuV e- 



Machine shop services reduce parts failures and . 
returns. Proper assembly and installation of new .or 
rebuilt parts can mirerially reduce the number of 
pai:ts failur^ npw^ ex^rienced. Some customers 
are simply careless^bou^ proper installation, w^iile 
others may be cQmpl^||Jy unaware of the fa^ctors^ 
involved. Man^ a' generator has' been, r^^y^^ed 
because .t>f reversed polarity or a faulty voltage 
regulator that was nev^ cHecked. k scored\fly- 
\yheel will spoil a new clutch* disc*, and a new 
master cylinder kit installed In a pitted cylinder is 
uneconomical and dangerous as 'well. Driving a 
bearing on a rear, axle shaft with a haifnmer and 
punch can cracl^th^ inner race, or put out an eye if 
the hard^jied st^el should chip." Gu(|ssing at the 
cranlcshaft bearing sizes can causev Rouble . and 
needless^'expense. Expanding a set of pistons* and ' 
aligning the rods may kee(p a, ring job from goirig 
sour. ^ ^ ' / ^ i 

T|^e examples should serve to point At the, " 
* constank threat of failures due to careless and - 
improper procedures... By Ijnowing th& precautions 
against su(^ failures, th^ parts person can suggest 
^ qtipthqds aifd^-s^^iqe 4o.^prevejn4i^^n^- Customers. 
, appreaci^e practifcafi ^dv^^and ilismvitation into 
the sh^p^ to W'^ \ ^ ^^^^ service. . But the 
icustonr^r shpula riSf^be^sPwc^ ujto buying "some- 
thing Ijiat^he or '^e cfo^ ij,at heed. Customer goofi 



► >an expensive confmodity. Plenty of opportu- 
^ar^ available foF legitimate sales, thp parts 
_jn need only learn torecognize them. 
Parts failure due to TOiproper installation by 
the customer is an expense that, the company 
usually iiust bear. Even though the part may 
deal ly ill Jicate faulty or car e less installation, it is 




r 



i^ually ,good business to replace the part free of 
cha^ge^XuiTless it is^ quite expensive) to main&in 
customer goodwill. If the nuiffber of such, f^dlures 
can be reduced by selling the sei:vices of the 
machine shop, then not only will a needless 
expense be avoided, but shop revenue will be 
"increased. ' ^ « ' 

^ Study Assignment ^ 

1. Grouse, William H. Automotive Mechanics 
. , (Sixth edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

. ^Company, 1974. Read chapters 4 and 5 aniij 
.answer the questions at the end of each 
chapter. ^ . . 

2. Bring to yojur instructor a written account, at 
least one full page in length, of the services « 
offered by the machine shop- where you work. 

\^ -If "the company does not operate a machine 
J r., shop, ipsit a nearby 'shOb and obtain the 
.information:. ^^^^ \ 

J- Topic^^lpor Discussion ^ 

. Be prepared .to disli:uss the following topic if 
,you are asked to do so: 

.1. What opportunities for additional parts sales 
a^e- suggested by the machine shop services in 
youi;report? 
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UNIt B - 'AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY ^ 
TOPlOy? - THE MACHINE , SHOP AND R^ATEO SALES 



' ' Study Gui^e^ 

DeteA i iiiie the rorreet Avord for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 



blank at the right. 



1. Many small garages and -repair shops do^^ot have the expensive J/ necessary to 



make 



j/ ne 



repairs. 



2. A combined parts sales and machine shop operation can offer service. 

* 3. Today the professional auto repair person cannot tolerate unnecessary _4_; he or 
she will buy where the service is 5 , 6 , and 7 . • ' 



5. One of the greatest assets of a machine shop is the opportunities it^affords for 9 
10 . * — 



■8. A womout clutbh disc may indicate a 1 1 flywheel. 



T.Propeo: jY and^ 13 of new o| rebuilt parts can materia^ reduce the numbe 
parts failure! 



parts failutefi^fs^ffenenced by parxs .stores. 

8. Customers applreeiate an invitation into the _14^ and 15 

9. ScQired brake drum's^'lhould be 16 in the shop. f 
10. Tlie J/7 is the garag^proprietor^s business textbook. 



Test 



Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

1. The tools and equipment of ten years ago no longer suffice for current autojepair 
work. 

"i. An engine block with cylinder bores that vary just slightly is discarded. ^^"^ 
<3.The owner of a small garage can^;fi^rm out necessary machining. • * 

4. The professional autp^repair person will usually buy any replacement part from the 
< cheapest source. 0 ^ - 

5. The parts person needs to know little aboutinachine topi capabilities. 



9, 



6* Machine^s^op operations play no paiJ^jflPlSCTeasing sales of replacement parts' 



^ 7. Inquiry .about a gasket purchase inay lea 



cylinder head honing job. 

. 1^ 



Si 



1.. 

2., 

3.. 

4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 



4. Machine shop services contribute significant^ to the 8 of the parts organization. 8. 



9.. 
10. 

11.. 



Aof 12 



15. _ 
.6^ 



17. 
18., 



1. 

* 


T • 






2. 


.T 


F 




3. ' 


T 


F 




4.' 


vT 


F 


\ 


5. 


T 






6. 


T 


F 


* 


7. 


T 


F . 


• 



8. proper assembly and installation of parts is essential to^"^ the reduction in parts 
• . failures. "^--^^ " ^ 

9. If the customer is responsible for faulty installation of a part, he or she should 
s;; always be charged for a replacement. 

^ KJiSome manufacturers will not sell just the refplacement ^'ton. 




uNiTvU Cataloging Systems 



TOPIC 1 - FACTORY PARTS SYSTEMS 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

Are all parts numbering systems the same? 

• What is a nonsi^ficani part number? 
, • How can a part be identified if its number is not known?^ 

• Must the auto parts apprentice memorize the numbers 'of all the parts he or she worics f 
with? ^ • ' . , ^ 

• Are standard items, such as nuts and flat washers, assigned part numbers? 



Majpr similarities exist in all autoihobiie manu- 
facturer's cataloging systems, l^xamples taken from 
the different catalogs are presentated in Figs. C-l 
through X-9. From these 'examples the parts 
, apprentice may gain, an appreciation of th£ funda- 
mental concepts of parts catalog desigri and may 
then apply these basic concepts in learning details 
of the particular catalogs with which he o^ she 
must worKv 

As the auto parts industry continues^ in- 
crease in size and, coiji^lexity, the parfs pejrson, 
must spend, a proportiojiately greater amount of 
time in study and use of^he^parts catalogs. An 
example^ of this grow^ j| one of GM*s parts 
catalogs. In the 1940s, the Chevrolet Master Parts 
Catalog contained less than \t^0 pages. The latest 
combined Chevrolet catalog and price list has well 
over 3,500 pages, an increase of 400 percent, or 25 
percent per year* 

Parts catalogs, are indispensable operating tools 
of the parts department. Without the information 
they contain, it would be impossible for a parts 
person to locate, identify, and price the merchan- 
cii^e that he or she must handle. Gonsequently'^'a 
thorough working -knowledge of parts catalogs ajid ^ 
related manuals is esse'ntial if the parts employee is 
to function at his or her best. 

. Parts Ca^^^^ ' ^ , . 

A study of the ;inajor aut€^, manufacturerts 
catalogs reveals that:.they all have ''the same basic 
"structure. All' contain an alphabetical and' a 
numerical indeXj^jaSad all present pictorial diagrams, 
which usuaUy jprecede each group division. EacJl 
■manufacturej^;useig a ^oup number or part number 



prefix to identify the inajor assemblies ai^ sub- 
assemblies of the* vehicle. And, of course ^ all 
manufacturers use discrete part numbers to iden- 
tify each individual part. In ''•addition, maniT- 
factureis' Catalogs * present a wealth of related 
information . to aid the parts person in model 
identification, interior trim classification, ,engine 
and option specifications, ordering procedures, and 
so forth. * 

/ 

Assignment of Parts Numbers ^ • 

Each, new part produced by an automobile 
manufacturer must be assigned .a unique part 
number to give it identity. The methods of 
asMgning pjul numbers differ slightly with various 
manufacturers. Tw9^ examples are the General 
Motors block systems and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany ex]pansion method. 

In the General Motor^'system certain blocks of 
numbers ^ are assigned to specific manufacturing 

'divisions ^ (Fig. C-l)* As new parts are designed by 
the various divisions, each division assigns pa4 
numbers in rotation from its block of numbers. 
* General Motors parts numbers are nonsigniflqant, 

^^hich means jhat,. no digit in the manufecltirer's 
part number idelntifies parts in a certain category,. 
For exainpie, nothing within GM part* number 
745,0745 indtoates that it is e differential - sicje 
carrier bearing thatd&foui^ in group 5.536. 

The GM manufacturer's part number, whiclj^is 
a six' or seven digit number, is used only to describe 
an individual part. The same* part number is used 



^Peimissfbn to use Figi. C-l through C-9 has been granted by the 
manufacturers who^ catalogs are ^represented and is gratefully 
•acknowledged.* 
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NEPAL MOTORS ENGINEERING STANDARDS 



f^ART NUMBERIlfe SYSTEM' 



590,001 >^10,000| y 

eiOtOOi r-- — 613, oqo 

613j^ 643»000 

643,001 -^^5,006^- 

«7^001 -C— 7&0,p00 
760,001 771,000 

. 771,001 " 790,000 

{7*0,001 — — 800,000 ^ 

800.001 835,000 

ff5,5,00r 835,'50<f' 

835,501 — r— 840,000 
840,001 870, 000' ' 

870,001 — 897,00O^U 
897^001 — — 900,000 
900.001 910,000 
910,001 ^- 910,250 

910,251 — — — 930,000 

930,001 » 930, 50a / 

930,501 — 932,600 

♦932,501 y 954,100 

954.101 ——-^^55,000 
955,001 — *— - 9«,0e<J' 
9€5,0pi — 98jfQ00 
982,000 



980,001 
062,001 

9»,601, 985,000 

985,001 988,500 
988,501 —i-"^ ^90,000 

990,001 991,260 

991,251 992,500 



NAME 



I>«lco Products Division, Dayton, Ohio 



Jl^C Truck & Coach Dlvl«^on, Pontile, Michigan 
GflnoMl Motors Standard- Parts 

G«n«ral Motors Standard Parts <Orlglnal\y asslgjied'to BuUk Dlvlslon}t 

Bulck Motor Division, P>lnt7 Mlohigan'S*^ \ ' ^ 

Oldsnoblle Division, Lansing Axle Plant, Lansing, Michigan 

CMC Truck it Coach Division, %nj:lac, Michigan ♦ 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division, Saginaw, Michigan 

Genertl Motors S^ndard Psz^s (Originally assigned to Saginaw Storing Gear division) 
, Chevrolet' Plvls Ion, Detroit, Michigan (Originally ajislgned to Central Products) 
©iC Truck ac' Coach Division, Pontlac, Michigan ' ^^S^ 
Chevrolet Division, Warren, Michigan " 
Xfldsnoblle Division, Lansing, Michigan 

C*oeral*Motojrs Standard Parts • • * 

CherroltfC^lflslon, Detroit, Mloflfgan 
Pontlao Motoi^ Division, Pontlac, Michigan 
01dsru>blle DlriV^on, Lansing, Mt^chlgan' (Kuncle Products) 
Cherrplet Dtv l s I o n ,"^8 r rcx ^ Hlg t^^gan ^ 
GMT Truck 4 Coach Division, Pon^^aCy^lchlg|in 
Prlgldalre Division, DaytToi^ Ohio 
'.OMC Truck &''Coach Division, .icntlac, Michigan 

neral- Mo^s of Carlbda, Ltdl, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
andrf1an\tfacturlf)g Division, u3*y%on, Ohio 
] Cen«x;il Motors Standi .Tools^^ « 
CMC Truck it Coach Dlvlilon, Pontlac, Michigan 

Ico Reny Division, Anderson, IndlS^ 
tasearch Staff, Warren, Mlghlgan 
^herrolet Division, Warren, Michigan "» ^ ' "^i 
^C Spark Plug Division, Pllnt, Michigan ^ 
^<'C«dlllac Motor Car Dlvlslpn, Detroit, Mlchlgajff 

«^^lda Lanp Division, Anderson, Indlaaa ^ 

Hfi ' ' 

*^cw Dep«rture-Hy«tt Bearings Dlvlsl<m, Sandusky, Ohio * ^ - , 

< W « 

Saginaw Prod^ij^s, Motor Division, Saginaw. MlcMgan 

^(^Ide Lamp Division, AntUrson, Indiana ^ 

"^neral Mdtors of Canad^JVWfyUi^^tdlan Products PlAnt, Oshawa, Ontario, eCanada 

»§V DepArtur«-Hyatji^%a rings plvls'ion, Sandusky, .Ohio . 

General Motors Standard JTools (Jaxon Steel Prodv»ets)^ 

New Departure -Hyatt Bearings Division, Sandusk/, Ohl<f. 

General Motors Standard^kols 



-^ft III .1 L...>i^.^v, 



V 



/ 



B^lok Motor* Division, Flint, Michigan (Sirown-Llpe-Chapln) 



Oenaral* Kptors Parts J}lvlslDn (BulcV Division Custodian) 

9e3,500N».^ 4 Oaneral Motors Pari^ Division (01ds»oblle Division Custodian) 

General Motors Parts Division (Pontlac Division Cuitodian) 

General Kotors Parts Division^ (Chevrolet Division Custodian) 

General Motors Parts Division (Custodian Dnaaslgned) 

General Motors Parts Division (Cadillac Division Custodian)* 

General Motors Parts DlViaion (Custodian.Dnasslgned) 4 



**Ad«lnlstered by 
Chovrblet Parts i<^.|^ 
and Accdssorles w 
Depantiaent^ \ 

Di^lt,VMlci^an ' 



* Approxlnately 1,000 mnbera 'us6d by Jaxon are In divisional records and will not be reassigned t? 
»♦ Custodians should be- contacted^ for infomation relative. 'to these part nuaibers. ' / 
t A portion of th« original BuloWnunbers ar^ In dlvlslon^rfo^rds and will not pe rtass.lgned to stafVard 'parts. 
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Fig; C-1. General Motors bigck iyitem fcr assigning parts numbers (Page 1 of S) 
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GENERAL M OTORS ENGINEERING STANDARDS 

' PART NUMBERING SYSTEM 



FROM 


TO 


992,501 " 


- 1,000,000 


i,ooi',ooi — 


1,050,000 
• 


1,050,00*1 


^ 1,053,000 


1,055,001 


- 1,080,000 


"^080,001 — 


1,100,000 


1,100,001 'if— 1,120,000 ' 


^.iscitooi - 


- 1^50,000 


1,150,001 — 


1,155,000 


1,155,001 - 
« 


1,154,000 


1,154,001 — 


— 1,156^000 


1,156,001 — 


1,160,000 


1,160,001 — 


1,161,000 


1,161,001 — 


1,164,000* 


J \64,001 


- 1,200,000 


1,^,001 — 


- 1,230,000 


1,230,001 — 
-1,«0,001 — 


— 1,400,000 , 

— l,500,tX}0 


1,500,001 — 


— 1,600,000 


1,600,001 — 


- 1,750,000 


1,750,\X)1 — 


— 1,800,000 


1,800,001 — 


1,835,000 


1,835,001 — 


- 2,0Oq,OOO • 


2,000,001 2,500,000 


2,500,001 — 


— 2,600,000 


2,600,0<n 
2,620,001 


— 2,620,000 

— 2,719,993 


* 2,720,000 — 


^. 2,725,000 


2,725,001 — 


— 2,739,999 
- • , 


2,740,000 — 


— 2,765,000 


2,765,001 — 


-i 2,779|999 


2,800,000 


— 2,805,000 


2,805^,001 


— 2,829,999 


2,830,000 
2,85^,001 


— 2,835,P00 

— .2,850,000 


2,450,001 


-- 2*86^000 


2,865,001 — 


— 2,900,000 


2,900#OOl — 


— 2*930,000 


2,930,001 — 


2,960,000 


e,96o;obi — 


— 2,990,000 


2,990,001 


— 3,000,000 ^ 


3,000,001 


» 3;i60«000 


160,001 


— 3,200,000 


3,200,001 


3,28^,499 


2,283«SO0 


— 3,29»,300 



NAME 



Bulck Motor Division, Pllnt» Klchlg«n (Bz^ovn-Llpe-Chapkln) 
Vauxhall Kotors, Ltd., Luton, Eng^lsnd 

General Kot^ors Parts Division, Adalnlster«d Sy Chevrolet Parts and Accessories Dept., 

Detroit, Kichlsan (Originally assigned to General Kotors G.a.b.H., Berlin) 
Del CO Products Division, Daytonj^-Ohlo 

^Cadillac Motor Car Division, J)etrolt, Michigan (Sub-Assesblles, No Drawing) 

Delco Reay Division, Anderson, Indiana 

t 

Frigidaire Division, Dayton, Ohio 

Buick Motor Envision, Flint, Michigan (Amstrong Spring) o 

General Motors Continental, Anttrerp, Belgivm * 

Blank (Originally assigned to General Motors G.n.b.H., Berlin) 

Delco Moraine Division, Dayton, Ohio 

* 

General Motors France, AC-Delco Division, Clichy-Seine, France » 
Buick Motor Division, Flint, Michigan (Ajxtatrong Spring) 
Bulck Kotor Division, Flint, Michigan 

Delco Radio Division, Kokoao, Indiana (Originally assigned to General Kotors Radio Corp 

& United Kotors Radio) 
Buic^ Motor Division, Flint, Michigan 

r ' *' * 

Cadillac Kotor Car Division, Detroit, Kiehlgan 

AaSpark Plug Division, Flint,. Kichlgan 

Cadiliac'Kotor Car Division, Detroit, Michigan ^ 
General Motors of Canada, Ltd.,, Oshava, '^Ontarip, Canada ^ 
KcXinnon Indu^ries, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 

Delco^^eiaar/Dlvisio^, Aj)derscn, Indiana / * ^ . 

CMC TrueJc & Coach Ofvision, Pontiac, Michigan '« , 

Adaa Opel, A. (h, Russelsheia, Oemany * 

Departure-Hyatt Bearings Dl^slon, Sandualcy, Ohio 
BlarwyiOrlglnally assigned to New Departure-Hyatt Bearinga C^^vislon) ^ 
New Depasture -Hyatt Bearings Division, Sandualqr, Ohio ^ 
Blank (Originally assigned to New' Departure-Hyatt Bearings Division) - 
New Departur«-Hyatt Bearings Division, Sandusky, Ohio 

Blank (Or^lnally aa^lgpt^ to )(ew.4>eparture-Hyttt'BearingvDlj^ion) ^ > 
Neif Departure-Hyatt Bearlnga Dlxiaitet^ Sandtsk^r, <»iio ^ 

Blank (Originally assigned to New Departure-Hyatt Bearings^ Dlvialon) " 
New Departare-Hyatt Bearlnea Division, Sanduslq^, Ohio 

Blank (Originally assigned to New Depariu^-Hyalt BearingiTDlviaion) ^ * 

Oenaral Motor* Ltd., Firlg^dair* ,Dlviaian,^ondon, &)gland (2,850,001 - 2,860,000 

Originally assigned to New Depiftrture-HsKtt Be^lngs Division) . 
Adaa Opel, A. 0.,^ Russelsheia, aensany 7| > 

General Motors France, Prigidaire' Division ,v;0enntvilliers-5tlne; France 
New Departure -Hyatt Bearii^s Division, *San^tiaky, Ohio 

* ' • . . • 
Packard Electric Dlvi«ion,'^Warr«n, Ohio....^ 

General Kotors SOuth African/ Ltd.^ Fort- Elizabeth, South Aftriea 
Harrison Radiator Division, Lockport^ Kew Yortc 

Delco Prodpot^ ^viaioii Dayton, Ohio ^ - ' 

Slaet|0^ta^ive^Dtvlaion, LaOrange, Illinoia (0:^lnall7 aaalgntd to Ctevaland^Diesei 

Oenaral Motors South African, Ltd.,* Port Slitabethi South AOi'lea (Originally'* assigned 

* .to Cleveland Diesel Ehgin/ KLvlalon) % 
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GENERAL MOTORS ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
PART NU54BERING vSYSTEM 



£ROM 



TO 



3,289.301 * 
3,292,86o - 
5,300,001 - 
5,J30»70O - 
3.340.001 - 
5,350,100 - 
3,355,001 - 
3,360,001 -< 
,^3,390 
3,419 
3,415,001 
3,430,001 — 
2,47O»0Ol — 
3,500,001 - 
3,650,001 — 
4,000,001 — 
'4,150,086 — 
4,150,000 — . 
4,230^077 — . 
•.4,240.000 - 
4.300.24a — 

4.310.000 — 

4.900.001 — . 
5,00(^101 — 
5,10C\00l -- 

~ 5,200,001 — . 
S, 225,001 — . 
5,226,001 — 

^ 5,236,001 — 
5,260,001 -r- 
5,270,001 — 
5,300,001 — 
5,400,001 — 

>S,450,001- — 
5,475,001 — 
5,500,001 — 

5;sio,ooi — 
s,seo,o6i 

S,6CO,001 
'5,710,001 — 
5,710,962 
5,720,001 — 
5,740,001 — 
5,745,001 
5,755,001 — 



-- 3,292,799 
3,300^000 

- 3,330,699 

- 3,340,000 

- 3,350,099 
3,355,000 

- 5,360,000 
-- 3,359,9^ 

- 3^410,000 
3,415,000 

- 3,430,000 

- 3,470,000 

- 3,500,000 
3,650,000 
4,000,000 

- 4,150,085 

- 4,159,999 

- 4,230,076 
>. 4,239,999 
-4,300,241 

- 4,309,999 

- 4.900.^ 

- 5.100.000 
. S.000,672 

- S,200,<^ 

- S, 225^000 

- 5,226,000 

- 5,236,000 

- 5,260,000 
• 5,270,000 

- 5,300,000 

— S,400,(^ 

— 5,450,000 

— 5,475,000 

— 1,500,000 

— 5,510,000 

— 5,560,000 
^ &,660,00($ 

- 5,716,000 

- 5,710,931 
-5,720,000 

- 5,740,000 

- 5,745,000 
-'5,755,000 

- s; 850,000 



NAME 



El?ctro-Motlve Division, UCrang*. Illinois (Ortgnlally asrstgned to Clevelandl Diesel 
Qngtoe Dlvlslow) ^ * 

General Motors de Mexico, Mexico City,. Mexico (Originally assigned to Cleveland Diesel • 
fiKlne Division) ^ 

EL/btro-Motlve DLvlsion. UCrar^, Illiivols (Originally assigned to Cleveland Diesel 
^Q;glne Division) 

neral Moto^ New Zealand. Ud., Welllr^ton. New Zealand (Originally assigned to 
Cleveland Wesel Engine Division) ^ 
Electro-Motivj Division. t^Grarge. Illinois (Originally assigned to Cleveland Diesel 

Q;yln< Division) * 
Cenefal Rotors, Ud*-^ Power and Industrial Division. Welllngb<frough, England (Originally 

assigned to Cle.v^ldpd Diesel Engine Division) > 
Prigldalre ?ro<iuct«?pt» Canada. Ud.^ Scarborough. Ontario. C^jva^a (Originally asslxned to 

Cleveland Diesel Eh^ne Division) ' , * o- ^ 

Electro-Mo.ttve Division. LaGrangei Illinois (Originally assigned to Cleveland Diesel 

Engine Division) , ^ 

General Motors of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa,'Pntarlo, Canada (Originally assigned to Cleveland 

Diesel &iglne Division) , - ♦ 

Frigldalre Products of Canada, Ltd., Scarborough, Ontario, Canada (Originally assigned to 

Cleveland DleS*r«^«lne Division) 0^0- 
General Motors South African, Ltd., Port .Elizabeth, South An?lca (Originally as«lsned to 

Cleveland Diesel Engine Division) * ' 

Adaa Opel, G., Russelsheta, Gereany 



General Motors Prance, AC-Delco'Dlvlalorv, Cllchy-SeJ Prance \ 6r ig I naliy is signed to 

Cleveland Diesel Engine Division) ^ \ \ 

Cadillac Motor Car Division, Detroit, Michigan (Sub-Assenbljes, Ko Drawing) 

Chevrolet Division, Varren, Michigan 

Plsher Body DiVlslon, Warren, Michigan ^ >> 

Tematedt Division, Warren, Michigan 
Vlsher Body Division, Waroiirf^lchlgan . * 
Temstedt Dlvlstcn, Warren, Michigan 

Plsher Body Division, ^Warren, Michigan ' ( 

Temstedt Division, Warren, Michigan ^ 

< * • Hi 

Plsher Body Division, Warren, Michigan 

Delco Products Division, Daytc^, Ohio (Poroerly Delco- Appliance Division) 
Sunlight Electrical Division, Warren, Ohio (Duplication - Error) « 
Detroit Diesel Engine Divuioir, Detroit, Michigan 
Packard Electric Division, Warren, Ohio 

General Koto1*s PranceT AC-Delco Division, Cllchy-Sei^e, Prance 
Diesel Equlpoent Division, Grand Rapids, Michigan ' 
General Motors Overseas Operations, Detroit, Michigan 
General Motors of Canada, lH^, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
PacVard Electric Division, Warren, Ohio 

Delco Products Division, Dayton, Ohio ^' " ' ^ 

Prigldalre Division, Dayton, ^6hlo '* 

Deico Moraine Division, Dayton, Wiio A-- 
General Mbtors Ltd., Prigldalre J)lvislon, London, &r^^d 
General Motors Prance, AC-Delco Uviaion, Clichy-Seine, .Prince 
Delco Products Dlvisioil, Dayton, Ohio ^.'^ . ^ 

AC Spark Plug^iJDl vision, Plmt, Michigan v 
Sagl^w Steeriiig 0^ Division, Saginaw. Michigan . ' 
Temstedt Dlviaion. Warren. Michigan (Originally aaslgned to Instruaent Plant) 
Temstedt Division^ Varrcn. Michigan ^ 

General Motora of ^nada» Ltd.. Oshawa. Ontario. Canada ^ 
General Motors de Mexico. Mexico City* Mexico , ^ * «& ' 

General Motors Argentina. Buenos AllKoa^ Argentina 
General Motors of Canada. Ltd.. Oshawa, Ontario. Canada 



\ 
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GEKjERAL MOTORS' EN<ilNEERING ^TANDARDS 












PART 


NUMBERING SYSTEM 


, , , Liijim 


. . . . , 










i . ' 




FROM, 






1 V 




NAME 




S, 050,001 






5' 930 000 


Frigid«.ire' Division, Daytony Ohio *; ' ^ 




* 5,930,001 


— 




5 960 000 


Guide Las;p Division, Anderson, Indiana 




5,980,001 


— 


- 




Hydra-Katie Division, Ypsilanti, Michigan 




6,000,601 


— 


- 




Research Staff, Varren, Michigan ^ 




6,216.401 


— 


- 




Central Toundry Division, Saginaw, Klchlgan (Originally assigned to Pabricast Division) 




6,219^001 




-- 


0,££V/,OW 1 


Reserved 






6,220,-501 


— 






Research Staff,' Warren, <Mlchlgan 




6,226,301 
6,235,500 


- 
-- 


- 


6 235 499 


Adaa Opel, A. C, Russels^^la, Gersany « 
Research Staff, Varren, \l^tgan 




6,239,201 


— 




6 245 499 


General Motors South African, Ltd., Port Elizabeth, Soutb Africa 




6,245,500 


-- 


-- 


6 24 5 800 


Research Staff, Varren, Michigan ^ 




6,245,601 






6 250 500 


General Motors South African, Ltd., Port Elizabeth, South Africa 




6,250,501 


— 


- 


6,255,500 


Research Staff, Warren, Michigan ^ 




6,255,501 


— 


-- 


6,275,000 


Chevrolet Division, Varren, Michigan ^ \ 




6,275,001 






6 265 4 99 


Pisher Body Division, Varren, Michigan i ' 




6,265,500 




- 


e oac Y>v\ 
0, £0^,700 


Research Staff, Varren, Michigan ' \ \ 




6,285,701 






6,300,500 


Packard Electric Divisio^, Varren,' Ohio \j 




6,500,501 


— 


- 


6,300,800 


Research StSff, Warren, Michigan ' * 




6,300,801 






6 306 499 


Vauxhall Mottrra, Ltd./ Luton, Qigland 




6,306,500 


- 




0 ,>7UO,9\A/, 


Research Staff, Varren, Mlchlgan- 




^ 6,308,501 






6, 400,000 


Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Luton, &igland ^ * 




6,400,001 




- 


6, 500,000 


AC Spark plus Division, Flint, Michigan * 




6,500,001 
6,530,001 
6^535,001 


— 
— 
— 


— 
- 


6,530,000 
6,535,000 
6, 600,000 


Allison Division (JCtT^yaft Operations), Indianapolis, Indiana (Originally assigned to 

Aeroproducts Division) t 
£lectro-MotHe Division, LaOrange, Illinois (Originally assigned to Cleveland Diesel 

^ine Division) - 
Frlgidaire Dlvis^lon, Dayton, Ohio , * ' ^ 




6,600,001 


— 


— 


6,700,000 


Adas Opel, A. 0., 


Russelsheia, Oemany » 




6,700,001 
, 6,750,0^ 
6,780,000 
6,829,950 
6,840,000 


— 


- 
I- 
II 


6 749 999 
^!779!999 

0,0£7,949 

6,839,999 
6,'9OO,0<3O 


Allison Division 
^Allison Division 
' All^son^ Division 
Allison Division 
Allison ^vlsi6n 


Aircraft Operations)r Indianapolis, .Indiana 

Transnlssion Operations^ Indianapolis; Indiana • * ' ' * 
Aircraft Operations), Indianapolis, Indiana 
Transalssion Operations]^ Indianapolis^ Indiana 
Alriraft Operations), Indianapolis, ^Indiana ' 




<,900i001 


— 


- 


6,902,000 


Bnsineerins Staff 


.Varrf n, Michigan (Originally asslipted to Chevrolet -CI eve land Division) ^ 




'6,'902,001 


— 




6, 905,000 


Oenaral Motors d* Mexico, Mexico City, Mexico 




6,905,001 


— 


— 


6,905,500 


Engineering ^taff 


Varren^ Michigan (Originally assiened to Chevrolet -Cleveland Division) 




1 '6,905,501 


— 




6,910,500 , 


« General Motors de Mexico, Mexico Clty/>Mexlco 




' 6,9K>,S01 




— 




General Motors Diesel Ltd., London, ' OQtarlo^ C^da 

Roc})ester Products Division, Rochester, Hew York ^ ^ • ' . 




7,000,001 




— 


7, 05a, 000 




, 7,050,001 




- 


7,220,000 


Vatuhall Motors, Ltd., Luton^ &tgltnd ^ 


• 


* ' 17,320,001 




- 


7,230,000 


General Motors,' Ltd. , AC-Dtlco Division, DunatabXf, &«land « 




^ 7,230,001 






7,315,000 


Dftlco Radio ^.vision, Kokooo, IndUnar 




7,315,001 






7,S65,CiOO 


General. Motors do firazl^, Sao Paulo, S^raxil 




7,565,001 






7^75*000 * 


jleneral Motors Kew ZeUand Ltd., Vellfngton, Me« Zei^and, . ^ % 




7,375,0Q1 






r;*So,ooo . 


***'a<ne ra yitotors Kolden't Ltd., Helb^urfte, Australia •* , t ^ 




" : 7,450,001 






7,4^999 


Kew Departure -Kyatt Bearings I>ivision» .SanduslQr* Ohio 




7,500,000 






7,501,200 ' • 


. ludlid (Ore«t Britain) Ltd., Kewhouit, tAnarkahire , Scotland 




N 7,501,201 — 




7,54»,^99 


^l^dAife Divit'lon,' Dayton, Ohlor' < ^ 




7,550,00^^ 


1 


7,552,300 


^clXd (Great Brit&ln) Ltd., Kewhoust, Lanarkshire; -Scotland * 


/ 
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Auto Parts 



GENERAL lyiOTORS ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
' PART NUMBERING SYSTEM ^ 



»FROM 



TQ 



7,552,301^ 7,5oC.OOO 



—as; 



7,800,00: 
7,850,001 

7.930.000 ^- 
7>^4O,0OO — 

7.950.001 --. 
8,000,001 . — . 
8,500,001 ^. 
8,550,001 — ■ 
6,6OO,0O: 
6,700,00, 
8,810, CO. --. 
8,3£o,0Ol 
6,890,001 
5,900,001 
8,930,001 — - 
8,96O,0O: 
9,000,001 — 
9,001,001 — 
9,350,000 
9,400,001 — 
9,700,001 
9,725,001 i-- 
9,740,001 
9,770,001 C-- 
9,800,001 
9,900,001 
9,915,001 — 
9,920,001 
9,990,001 -- 



- 7,jiX3,000 

- *7, 323, 333 
. ,333,393 

■',3O,>300 
-- 9,000,000^ 
-- 

S,SS0,0O3 

5,-,oc,:>oo 
' ,?cc,x?c 

- 610, 000 
-- -'.•.toO,OC>C 

o,d?0,JO0 

- 300,000 
•- 3,330,000 

6,360,000 
■- 3,000,300 
3*, 001, 000 

- 3-^00, ax> 
y»^co,ooo 

a^.'^js.o^ 

740,000 

- *3. ''70,000 

- 3,A00,00O 

- 3,3<^,000 

- 3,315,000 
-'•9,920,000 

- 5,360,000 

- 9,399,999 



NAME 



De fens* 

~?:jher bo<Jy DIvTSXoA'," WaiT«n 



Research Laboratories. Goleta, Califo'm:a 
K^hlgan 



Saginaw Steering C«ar Division, Saginaw, *Klchla3n 
AC Electronics Division, )Ulw3ukv.«, Wisconsin 
Delco Radio Division, Koicocso*, • Ind i ana 
AC ElectronTcs Division, Hllwaukec, felsconslr 
General Motors Ltd., AC-DelccT r^jvlslon, Dunstable, Englana 
Electro-Kotlve Division, LaCrange. Illinois 
Harrison Radiator Division, Lockpcrt, New York 
AC Electronics Division, Kllwaukee, Wisconsin 
Hydra-Matlc Division, Ypsllantl, Michigan ^ , 

Blank > 

Vauxhall Motors »Ltd., Luton, England • ' « 

CMC Truck & Coach Dlvltlon, Porttlac, Kiahlgan 

Kydra-Katlc Division, Ypsllantl, Kl'chlgan ' * <k 

Blank (OriginAlly assigned to Allison I>lvl3lor.) 

Ad^Opel, Hk. 0., ftusselsheta, Cerrany (Origi>iai:'y assigned to Alllaon Division) 
Biapk (Originally asslgtietf to Aiiii^iTDivislon) 

Itelco Reny Divlalon, ^derton, Indiana ' ^ . 

Euclid Division, Cleveland, Ohio ' » * \ ' 

Euclid (Great Britain) Ud.V Ntewhouse, taharkshlre, Scotland " 
General Kotors Standard Parts * " 

Temstedt Dlvlslom Warren, Michigan (Originally assigned to Brown-Llt>e-Chapln Division) 
Temstedt Division, Warren, Michigan (Originally assjgr^d to Ai -craft" Standartl Parta) 
Inland Manufacturing Dlvlalen, Dayton, Ohio J 

Pontiat^tor Dlvltlon, Pont lac, Michigan • ' , / 

Blank (Originally assigned to Eaatem Aircraft Division) » \ 

Vauxhall Kotors Ltd., Luton, E^iand , ^ 

* ' ' ^ * " 

General Motors de Venezuela, C^ A., Caracas, Venezuela ' 

Blank . 

Kotors Standard Engineering Materials and Processes 
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Unit C, Topic 1 



&1 



by all divisions (Chevrolet, Pontiac, ,Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Cadillac, and GMC Truck) to describe the 
same part. Hence, if a c^ain part were ysed on 
Pontiac products and on Chevrolet products, both 
divisions would use the saftie part number to 
identify that. part. « 

Ford .Motor Company part numbers, h9wever, 
are fbrmed by expanding the basic group numbers 
that subdivide the»parts catalog. Ford part numbers 
are significant in' that they identify the nature, 
location, and application of the partio which they 
are. signed, ^or example. Ford part number 
C3AZ 6303A indicates to the experienced Ford 
parts person that the nufnber is for a crankshaft • 
(ail crankshaf^ have the basic number 6303) and 
that it fits a 1963 series A vehicle (C3 means 1963, 
and A idejitifies tjie model). By the addition of 
proper prefixes (C3AZ is a prefix) and suffixes (the 
final A in the part number above is a suffix), new 
parts can be added to the existing system and still 
retain the basic group information. Any new crank- 
shaft will be assigned the basic part number 6303, 
biit^the prefix and suffix will change (Fig. C-2). 

The Ford parts catalog is divided into sections, 
which aire furfHfr divided into basic groups (Fig. 
C>). The ba$ic graup numbers are divided into , 
subgroups, which are the* basis for constructing 
individual part numbers. The assignment of Ford 
part numbers, then, depends upon The individual . 
subgroup divisions already established (Fig. C-3). 



Group Numbers 



Jroup numbers are particularly important to 
those manufacturers* systems whpse part numbers 
are nonsigilificant. In the General Motors example 
above it was noted that GM part number 745Q745 
indicates nothing about the nature and application 
of that particular part. In such systems, one must 
turn to the group number for ijnformation which, 
will Qve meaning to nonsignificant ^t numbe:^. 

The group number sequence of each of the 
major automobile manu^cturers is given in Figs. 
C-2 and C-4. Although these group divisions vary in 
number and interpretation, a basic similarity exists 
among all of them. Each grqup division represents 
a major section or ir^e^ of the vdiifcle, and each 
group is divided into subgroups within which 
discrete parts may be identified. ' ' 

, In the General Niotors system, the group 
numerals before the decimal point iJteftti^y l)ie 
major assemblies or systems in thr>automo6iles, 
numerals after the decimal relate to subassemblies 
or individual parts. Referring to the earlier example 



of GM group 5.536, the. 5. refers to a rather large 
group section of the book which contains the data 
oil parts for the operating brake, propeller shaft, 
and rear axle. "Further.division of the 5.000 group 
separates these three units, and it is not until one 
refers to a subgroup 5.536 that the nature of the 
specific part can be found. Then, subgroup 5336, 
call be 'identified as a specific subgroup (Beajjng- 
Bearing, Assembly-Race, Differential Side) within, a 
larger group system (Fig. C-5). 

A methbd of dividing parts into m^jor groups 
and subgroups is followed in all automotive parts 
catalogs. Although the various manufactlu-ers have 
assigned different numbers, to each group and 
sub*group,. the basic systems are similar. As a 
beginning exercise, it is a good idea for the part's 
apprentice to memorize the major group divisions 
of the jcatalog , with which he or she is working. 
This is a reasonable task, since mosf catalogs^ 
contain less than 25 majljr group divisions. . 

Group numbers seldom change, ♦whereas part 
numbers may change frequently. Therefore, it is 
not advisable for the parts apprentice to attempt to 
memorize large blocks of part numbers, because 
. there are too many and they change too often. The 
group numbers are more stable and are used so 
.frequently that they should be committed to^ 
memory . The parts apprentice will find that it is a 
decided advantage to be able to turn g^uickly and 
efficiently to the major group within^^^which the 
needed-part can be found. 

Use of the Catalog 

Three general methods are used in locating 
parts, in the manufacturers^ catalogs. Two of the 
methods are used frequently, while the third is 
used le^s' often. The most common method, of 
locating parts is by referring to the noun name as 
listed in the alphabetical index. The alphabetical 
index is keyed to the group number system of the 
book and leads directly to the numerical group 
undel* which the part can be fouild. 

A request for a fan blade for a 1975 Cadillac 
Coupe de Vjlle with air cQiTditioning, for example, 
would lead to group^ 1.064 (Fi^ C-6). Although 
this page was reproduced fiohi a Chevrolet algha- 
.betical index, it will provide the correct group 
number, because all GM divisions use the same 
group system. When one. turns to grpup 1.064 in. 
the CadDlac catalog, and runs down the Series 
column to "1973 ex^!:75,4:C," then rea^s across 
in the Specifications column to "Air gonditioning, 
7 blade type/' it is, found that the desired part 
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I MOOCL 






1 OKSCm^TION 




1 


^aut nummx 


VST ~ 

82/ 


«A902 PIN . ClANKf HAf t KIAK Oil f lAl 








E^A 


H« 

1 8 


221 


.094*7.09*" 0,D.-.3r.-4on«-polnted , ^ 


. 1 

1 


eODZ eA302-A 










J 








6303 CIANK9HAFT ASSY. 












60/ 




r 


29.005" overall lengm o 


i 


C3DZ 8803 'B 


61/ 




6 


170 


29.005'' over^l lengtn 


1 


C2i>z 6303-A 


52/53 


A 




215- 


.30.9<r* OTera^ieogtii 


■ 1 ^ 


B3A 6303-A 


63 


|b 




200 




1 


C20Z 63P3-A 




A 


t 


223 


31.29" overiu length •when tised to replace 

EBf 6303^ fo^ service, spacer B4A 6434-A 
, mu8tbeusedbetweentbecnuikl^haft6fArheel 


.1 


- B6A 6303-E 


61 




6 


223 


3i. 26'VaUlenglh-repU by C2A? 6303.A(11.62] 


1 


C1A£ 6303-B 


62/ 


A "Before 5/1/63" 


6 




#OU squirt iioles bave 90V chamfer -use with 
ClAE 6200.Drod 


1 




C2AZ 6303-A 


63 


JA "From 5/1/63" 


|6 


223 


t iHse with C3AZ 6200. E rnA ti CiA7 A91 1 A K«xr 


1 


S 


C3AZ /303-M 


49/51 


A 




226 


. 31 . ar* overall lesgth».78r* «ti^Tr. hnt« reanfiange 


1 


8I1TH 6303-B 


6i/ 


B,A . 


8 


J5172W 


24. i4&" overall length 


J 


C20Z 8303 -A 


49/53 


A 


8 






1 


EAB 6303*A 


54 


A 


0 


23i 


B4\ 6434-A flywheel to ert&kshaft iqpacer ' 
most be used 


1 


. B4A 6903- B 


,^V62 




8^ 


27^202 


25. 608" overall lei«th-2. 1880*72, 1888" 0, D. 
coonectlC^ rod-2. 4980*72. 4988" 0. D. main 
bearing Journals 


*1 


• BWfe 8S03.X- 


63 


{A,X 


8 


126(^289 


11*=' 


1 


0 


C3AZ 6303-F 


*63 


B Special (4/B carb. ) 




28^ 




, 1 


C30Z. 6303-B 


M/57 




"8 


313 


009" overall length 


• 4 * 


BOA 6303-C 


5a/59 


A 


o 

o 


332 


27.935*' overall lena;th-5/8".18 x 1.42v bole ' 
front end.2, 4380*72, 438ff\0,D. connectli« 
rod.2, 74g4"/2, 7402** 0, Wn bearing 
journals- lEBC ' 1 


1 




69A ^6303-B 


58/^0 




8 


S52 


'47, 83d"orveraU length- 5/^'- 1 A x 1, 42" bole ^ ^ 
iront end- 2, 43^0*72. 4388** &, conriecting- 
rod»2. 7484*^/2. 7492" 6. D, main b^iring 
" ]oamals*|EDT n ^ ♦ 




ij9A« 6303-A- 


6V62 




B 




27.935" overall length-y)6*'-l^ x 1.42" hole 
front end-2.43|0V2.4a88''* qj>, connecting rod 
.-*.#^o» u. ^ main Dearing joumais- 
IEbl>-3 V2"from center line of Journal to 

cfintfir linfi of rrilnV nin' ^ 


J 


COAE 6203 -B 


63 


A 


g 


352 




1 


C3A? W03"^ 


to 


A Special (4/B' carb. ) 




3S2 


« 


1 


<::Oae 8303-D 


61/62 


lA-«ccept ^dal 4/B & 6/B carb.,§ 
P/I -••Before i/15/62" 


8 
8 


39(^ 
39d , 


front end-2.4380"^.4388'* o. D. connecting;rod 
~ -2.7484**/2.7492" O.D main b^arin? tourn^lc. 
*^*AE>~0iOf9 iroizi cenier une oi journal to 
center line of crank pin f 


1 

1 
t 


ClAE 6303-A. 




|A(escept P/I), S 


8 


390 


Use with ClAif 6200-C rods-"Before 11/1/62** 


1 


C3AZ 6303-B^ 


1 


A(except I'/l^^ti 


8 • 


300 


fCSAE 6303-E -use with C3AZ 6200-B rods 


1 








1 








tC3^Z 6303>D 


6i/S2 


A special {A/B It/B carb. ) * 


H 
• 


m 


27.93yoveraU length-5/8"-iaxl.85" hole 
front end-2. 4380"/2. 4388**' 0. D.-connecUng 
rod-2. 7484*72* 7472" 6. D. main beaming 
Journals^foll grooves in main bearlng'^journals 


'1 1 


ClAK 6303-I>- 


62 
62 


p/X 

A ^cl%l (4/B L 6/B carb.) 


8 
8 


390 
406 


« Use with C2AZ 6200.A rods-"Ffom 1/15/62" 


1 
1 


C2AZ 6303-B 




A ^clal {4/B t 8/B carb. > 


8 , 


42^ 


"Before 2/4/63"-reM.bv C3AZ 6303-0 ^-63) 


1 


. C3AZ 6303-E 




A^ial. P/1 ^ 


'8 


8d0,40e 


lOil grooves on all m^ .bearii^ Journals 


1 


' C3A2 6303 -C 


63 


A Special (4/B & a/B carb. ) 


8 


421 


•'Prom 2/4/82** . { 


1 


C3AZ 6303 -G 


59/60 




8 


430 


29.23^ ovjBrtOl length-5/8*^^18 topped hole at 
front end -reol. bv C2VY tfaoa.A Mtfl^^ 


1 


GIVE 6303-A 


59/60 


* 


8 


430 


«<2) drilled holes in No/4 1^5 lournals 


,1 ■ 


C2VY 6303-A 
















% ,co 


7^ 
rrwM 








* 



FiQ. OZ Specimen pages of Ford parts catalog, ^tjiowing basic grouping arrangement (Pagb 1 of 2) 



Unit 0, Topic 1 



63. 



QINItAt 
INPOKMATION 



m9 CAIt PAWS 



FORD BASK-&ROUP4IUM<ERS«n<i 

RELATED CATALOG SECTION NUMBERS 



FoUowlfig Is an Index of the basic group numbers and their related ca6U)g sectioii purabers, 
A more detailed listing of the basic group numbers, their related expansion numbers and 
functional areas Is shown on tliS" next three pages, ' ' 



CATALOC 
StCTKNUa 



CNASStS PARTS 



Miscellaneous 
1000 - 1999 
2000 - 2199 
2200 - 2299 
2300 - 2399 r 
2400 - 2999 
3000 - 3499 



3500 - 3599 
3600 - 3999 
4000 -l$99 
4600 - 4999 
500g - 519 9 
5200 ^ 5299 
5300 -» 5399 



UXXy^ 5999 
QPOO - 6199 
6200 ^ 6299 
6300 - 6499 
6500 - 6599 
6600 - 68^9 
6900 - 7099 




7100 - 7199 
7200 - 7299 
7300 - 7499 
^500 4 7599^ 
.00*- 7999 



35 
36 

40,40.1 
46 

50 
52 
53 



54 
60 
62 

65 
66 
•7Q 



US«C CROUP MUHBIR 



CATAUQC 

secnoHNa 



CHASSIS PARTS 



7000 - 7999 
(Automatic Trans.) 
Identification 
F/U r 1960 
F/M/2- 1960/64 
C/M - 19^0/ 
C4 - 1964/ 



8000 - 6499 80 

-8500 - 8999. . 85 

9000 - 9299 * ' 90 

9300 - 9399 93 

9400 - 9499 / 94 
9500 - 9999 

CARSURETOft PARTS Lists 95^ 
CARt^Xrr COMFONSKTS [ 



•71 

72 
•73 

1$ 
'76 



A70/A76 

A70 

A71* 

A73 . ^ 

a'75 

A7A 



•AS^ CROUP KUMUR , 



aTALOS 

secTiWMa 



CHASSIS PARTS 



10000 - 10299 ^ 
10300 - 10599 * 
10600 - 10999^ 
11000 - 11999^ 
12000 - 12999 
13000 - 13399 
13400^ 13^99 



V3700 - 13999 
140J)0 - 14399 ^ 
14400 - 14499 
^45fO - 14999 
15000 - 15999' 
16000 - 16599 
16600 - 16999 



17000 - 17199 
17200 - 17399 
17400 - 17599. 
17600 - 17999 
18000 - 18299 
18300 - 18999 
19000 - 19999 



100 

103 

106 

110 

120 . 

130 

134 



1<J7 
140 
144 
145 
150 
160 
166 



170 

172 

175 

176 

ISO 

1^ 

190 



BASIC CROUF HUaiSCR 



BODY 

secncMMa 



00000 - 02999 
0^ - 04199 
04200 - 09999 
10000 - 19999 
20000 - 20999 
21000 - 21999 
22000 - 22999 



BODY P,ARTS 

000 



oii' 
ioo\ 

200 ' 

210 

220 



23000^ 
24000 - 
26000 - 
'27000 - 
28000 - 
29000 - 
29500 - 



23999 
25999 
26999 
27999 
28999 
29499 
29999 



30000 - 39999 
40000 - 41999 
42000 - 42999 
43000 -43999 
44000 - 49999. 
50000 - 50999 
51000 - 51999 



52000 - 52999 
53000 '- 59999 
60000 - 60999 
61000 - 61999 
62((0O -'69999 < 
0000-69999 

(AS ArPUCAStf) 



230 
240 
260 
270 
280 
290 
295. 



300 

400 

420 

430 

440 

500, 

510 V- 



520 • 
530 

600 , \ 
610 
620 ^ 
Soft Trim 



Hg.'&2. Specimen pages of Ford parts catalog, showing itasic grouping arrangement (Pajoe 2 of 2) 

<>-?.•■ . - . ■ , 

■ , . ■ -s ■ ■ ■ 
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Auto Parts 



INFOtMATld?^ 



F0n9 m PARTS 
fORD MOTOR COMPANY iAklC PART NUMBERING 

— OttSSl^INGINtf AND EUCTRlCAt BASIC NUMBER S|1UES 




1ID0>U9S 

\soyvu. 



lAOOO-UfiO 
1A2U-U349 
LUS9-LUSS 

IA725-U»9 
ZAQGO-UW 

'3AS0UA77$ 




SMTf WMCarriir 



•nin 
A^CiMipfisMr 



suo-sm 

5290-5239 

53Q0>SJS9 
S3Sl-S<lt 



U777US» 
SAOOO-SAltt 

&A300-5A350 
SASSl-SMtl 
SM17-U4SI 
SMSS-SAOl 

5A4C'5A4)) 



* 



S5»SSU 
SS1S>S99> 



7Q0O-74S 



SASOOMtS 

UOOMAtSS 
&A90»4A944 

;A00O'7iU)9 
7A500-7AM 




Tntsflbdn Owdriiv- \ 
TMMCantftH' t 
bdWorndGratPvts 



17 



ibob- cp 



1A340-M423 



FMlTltlt 
Tibtx 

Cvtvftof AJr O t iM f i 



WOO> WM * 

U300>10QS9 

1050S.I064r 
19C50-IOD7 

iiooo-iisa ' 
luo-ntii 



»A0GO-lQAa) 
10A30O-1OA399 
1QAIG0-1QAI9) 
10A500-NASD 
UASSO-KA)37 

10At3l-UA9»' 
1IA0Q0^1IA52) * 

iiAsao-iiAsa 

llASO-lUdf 




luo-nai ^ luecs-iiAsit v^OHtmtA 

lim-Uin •4U<I)-I1A999 OpmIMm 
im-Um UA0DO-UA39) lpttMC(AOiiWbcl3r,Co«. 



usoo-usa 

uxo-na» 
ixca-um 

wa-vm 

US50>U999 



12A450-12A4)9 

UA£00-UA999 
13Aa»-13Al» 
13A»0-13A:93 
13A31»-13A3» 

UA30O.UAS4) 



fills ViHICH OUAtlir 
ir lUNCttONAi AlU 



OpMlUnaten* 



1400-14724 
14n5-K199 

150Q0-UQ» 
15040-15074 
15fin-U114 

mu-ism 

1S200>1S2S9 
U30O.U3S 
1S40O-IMS 



llAS».t4A724 
14A7»-14ASn 

15AfiOO-UA03S 
15A0(0-l5Afi74 

• 1SA07S-1SA114 
1SA11S-1SA19S 
1$A200-1SA2» 
1SA30O-UA339 

,lSM00-ISA4O 



Cinfseor, FtM riMl 



Ctodts 
OprUckkr 
LMpAnr''-Clnlv 

lac9Asir.->Marhir 



154SO.IS54J- 
1SS50-U57I. 
' 1550-15599 
^UGOO-ISU} 
VUIS0>1S6U 

is65«-isca 

1SX0-U7Z4 
iy25-l$7» 

'ISTGO-ISTS^ 

isn-istis 



UA(90-1SA54S 
1SA5S0-1SAS» 
15A5aO-I5AS99 
t5ASQ9-UA£t1 

lyiso-UAas 

1SA65«-UAS» 
15Aro-lSA724 
lSA;2S-lSAn9 



ISATtO-lSAm 
lSAK0-UAt4S 



iMpAnr.— Sicki9 

iM0Anr-~V(Mr 

ltfl9 Assy.^^lBGct FttdM 
Top Coktrsl 

toonoQaf rms noori noci; 
Not OH PsmWw Car. Track 

OpctKcaibtn 

U«p Axty.— Trusatoioi Ce•^ 
.tmStlietorlQdiatar * 



I5tSO.Ut74 lSAtS0-lSAi74 Pirkllt Bokt Sml 

15175-15(9) UAS7^15AS99 Op«lH«l6m 

1S900>15399 1SA900-1SAS99 

lBn>-ICH9 16A00»-t6A249 #raftF«Mkr a«dAproc9^ 

1GS0.1C99 16A20-1EA299 , FMwSlMl. 

IDOO-lSin.- lUmiSA4<9 ^ tMrFoMn 

IMSO-lCSd^ lSAiS0-lSAS49 ^ hmUMBotrtittitncStitx 

ifssa-ifsn iiAsso-iCAsn - sp^kskwdt 

1CS»-IS59I 1(AS»-1US99 OpM Umtm 

- U60O-1C99} 16AfiOO-16A999 Hootf, arecktts. m4 Cottrfltt 



17000-17149 
17IS0-17249 
17a0»173U 
1730-17399 
17400-17424 
1742S-17S99 
17SD-17I74 



17AO0O.17A149 
17A150-17A249 
17A2S0-17A3W 
17A3t$-17A}99 
17A400.17A42( 
17A42S-17A599 
17Afi00'17AO4 
.17A67$-17A7a 
17A749-17A999 



Toot» ^ 

OpM KMten, 

SpMdOQttn SM TldtOOBtlf 

VTMlMtWWIptn 

CMfVitw Ktrron 
Fro«( i«4 tef SMipia nd StoM 
OiflNtan 



U00O-U199 
Um1t241 
ltt42.l|03 
lt7QO<U799 
IflOO-19499 

i«o.ie(9 

2»0-19999 



ltA0OO-ltA199. SkoekAterten 



ltA200-lt(k241 

'ltA700-ltA799 
1IAI0O-1IA499 
19AS00-19A549 
19A5S0-1SA999 



ftadi9 

MoctliMOas Atttnorks 
AJrCMdStOMrv 



conrtiCNT o m4— rota motok coMrAKT—ocAuotK micmigan 



3 



Rg: OZ. Ford b§iip par6 humberinig system (Page* 1 of 3) 




Unit C, Topic 1 
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10 



GENIKAl 
INFORMATION 



f0n9 CARPAUrS 

BODY BASIC NUMBERS AND CORRESPONDING^ FUNCTIONS 



■ 


lAiic rail NO. 




fltn WNKK QUAUIT 


■ 


UilC rXtT NO 


lASIC 


rAKIS WHICH OUAllfT 




taus 


tlllCS tIPiMSIOH 


IT PUNCIiONAl Alll 




SilllS 


SllilS IXfANSIOM 


IT lUNCIIOKAl AtlA 



*700000D- ?0000» 
O2O0M2tS9 



6?7Q0-(St99 



OU004tS« 



7000OA0O-7C00OA99 
0OlA0O-Ca3A99 
0iU0O4|iA9» 
0ISA0O-OIM99 >, 
OltAOO-OI7A» 

O?7A0»«IA99 

030AOO-03SA99 
040A0(^O42A49 

0t4A004iSA99 



8otfyA»ta64y &Tri«S«ti 

Brak* ptdU SvppQft 

Votittwi Dvcti & Vihfj ^ 
ContAmoibly 
rro«t Bo4y Nbr Asy. 

OpM 

Botfy rrwrt Tit Oo«9ram. Etc 
VbO( A»t«bly 

rr«it M KM iMt PMet Asy. 
FMtlAsy-itjtr Pte«IOrt»iis 



0600^199 



*7010000<rai0099 
lOIOO-lOSS 
I0CQO-IO999 
UO0O-1I099 
I1I00.1U3I 

I1S0O-I1799 

UOOO- 12099 



O4«AQD-047A99 

0<tA00^99 
049A0&«9A99 
060AOO-0(IA99 
0UA00-09M99 
raiOOA09-70IOOA99 
101ACO<10SA99 
106AOO'10U99 
U0A00-}I0A99 
11IA0O-113A99 
^ I14A0O-11U99 
llSAOO-n7A99 
iItA00-n9A99 
12OM0-l»A99 



Ash ltK*94>d%Asy 

as CcoKptAsy. 

Op« 

FlOOf ASMKMf 

Floor Sidt Mt«ibK Asy. 
Floor Cms Stf Asy. 
(Mw BMtT Assy. 
Floor Pm AsMRibly 
Floor fM S4c«an & fads 
Floor Botftf Assy. 

Floor Boord Rbor 



moD-m99 ^ 

U3n'U»9 
12aO-Ut99 
U70Q- 12999 

• J30QO-m99 
U209.I3299 
U300.UI99 
'I3S0O-US99 
13G0O.ir99 
14009-I4Q99 
1410M4199 
II20a>U299 
IWI»9 

*70SOQ0O-7Q2OO89 



121A0O-122A99 
• mA0O-l»A99 
i2SA00-l?SA99 
I27A0O-U9A99 
130A00-131A99 
132A0O-t32A99 
133A0O-IMA99 
13SA0O-13SA99 
136AOO-137A99 
140Am-140A99 
14IA00-14IA99 
I42AfiO-142A99 
143Aa>'I99A99 
n200AOO- 79200X99 



Floor Tnqs. torn Oint Sulof 
OpM 

rioof SM Strip 

rtooNut & Cvptt 
Floor SoriT Ptiti 



HoorT 



rToolBoz 

Mtwtef As^r.-Botfy*Mt rre«t 
KkflBtec Am.— Body Sidt ftu 
SA Assy.-noor Pm Cron Froit 
OpM 

Body Sid* AsMBMy ' 



201C0-2S199 



20C0-2M99 



20700-29799 
20nfr71099 
Zllfl0-n299 
,21X0-21399 
Zl«^799 
2UD^at99 
2220O-2Z999- 

rio»2ai 

2gflp-225M 
220^2209 



' 2O1A0O-201A99 
202A0O-203A99 
20iAC040<A99 
2OSA0O-206A99 
2O7A0O-»7A99 
2qiA0MlQA99 
2riA0O-2t2A99 
2UAiO»13A99 
.^2I<AfiO-2]7A99 
« 2UA00-221A99 
222A0O-Z23A99 
224A0O-224A99 
22SAOO-22SA99 
22SA0O-22«A99 



FfortDoof 

TnuX Door PimI 

Front Door PfBv 

FfMt Door Hwdy 

FrowfDoor Bottoi 

Frwit Door Ctfildk Mfdt. & Wdtx. 

TrMit Door liiit. 

OPM^ 

FfMtDoorGlm 

FrettDoorieot 

Fmrt Door-Qm Frsat 

Fmt Door Jtedla 

OpM ^ 

FnttOoerHsadln-fasidi 



T 



2P00-22799 
gtOM2t99 



2IOtt' 23099 <, 

znoo-zoi 



237QB<Z3999, 
2«00^n99 



2C3aS4C9t 

vamwn 



'277A0M27A99 
22IA00-22IA99 
229MQ-229A99 
. Z30A0O-23OA99 
231A0O-2nA99<' 
234A00-ZMA99 
23SAO0-23SA99 
Z36A00-23IA99 
237A0O^39A99 
24QM0-241A99 
242A00-2I2A99 
243Aa>-24SA99 
24(A00-2IIA99 
247A00-249A99 



OpM ' , 

FrMlDoorHlMft • ' * 
F^ Door VMtibtiiC Wbdew 
Fn«tDoorDo«t(»l 
Froit Dior llit>Mor 
Ffott Door WMnr MttaMor 
F jg rtpoof Clwdt 

rra«tDoorTri« » 
rra«tDoorAmftist 
KydrMicWhido«Op«idi« 
CMkr Plbr Assy« 
tor Door As9. 
tor Doer PiMb 



250QO«O99 

2$I0O^2U99 

2S300-2S399 

2S400-2S(91^ 

25700.25W ^ 

25900-25999 

2C00O-2U99 

2(200-21391 

2(400-2G9l 

?<7gO - 2<799 
2SX)0-2fit99 
2t90O'2S999 
27000-27199 « 



2S0A00.25QA99 
251A00-252A99 
2&3A0O-2S3A99 
?$4A0(V256A99 
257AOO-25IA99 
2S9A00 259A99 
260Aa><26IA99 
2(?A0O-263A99 
2$IA00 2(5A99 
2»A0O-2fi6A99 
267AOO-2S7A99 
?6IA00-26tA99 
2S9A00-269A99 
270A00'271A99 



- tor Door Friim 4 pyur Assy. 

Kuf Door Bottow 

tor Door Gsrah)! MooidlMt 

tor Door Gtm 

OpM 

tor Door Mnf. * 
tor Door Cttss Fiibm 
to^ Door lock 
tof Door Kudks 
Opw * 
tof DoorKMt* 

OpM 

tof Door KttuUtor 



27200-27299 
2r»0-27399 
2740Q:2K99 
, 2770M7799 

"-wagtgow 

2S10(Fm99 
2S400.2U9r 
2e00-2tS99 



2>700 - 2>7g 
2l300-2t999 
29000-29199 



273A00-272A99 
273A0O-273A99 
274AOO-276A99 
277AOO-277A99 
27tA00-2S0A99 
niA00 283A99 
n4A00 2t4A99- 
2tSA0O-2l5A99 
2t6A00-2l$A99 
n7AOO-?t7A99 
2nAO0'289A99 
290AOO-291A99 

292Aa)-295A99 
296AOO-296A99 



tor Door Owcii 
, ; tor Door Rtfuiitor Vkw^ Uft 
tor Door Trtn — 

Qufttf Psad Assy. . '« 
Qurttf lock PiBai 



f BeitSsI 

Qwttf Window Gsnmb Hoddiot 

4Mould^ 
Qosfttf RtML BfMts 4 Brkts. 
QnrUrWIddow Assy, 



29700 - 29799 ^ 
2990049999 
7030000-7030199 

3020O-3Q299 
30300-30(99 
305O0^30»9 
30700-30799 
30I0OO0999 
31000-^1499 
31500-3159) 
31030-31199 



297A00'297A99^ 
29IA0O-299«y. 
;O30OAOO'7O3Qip 

302A0O-302JC99 
303A00.30a99 
305A00-306A99 
3Q7A00-307A99 . 
30KAOO-309A99 * 
3I0A00-3KA99 
31SA00-1I5A99 
31M0O-31tA99 



31900-31999 319A00-319A99 
3200042199 32QA00-321A99 
«3Z200-32?99 - 323A00423A99 



Dwrt»fWWido«Gi»ss 
Qoirttf Cim ChiMcl < 
Qwrttr Gbss t»il Qnrttr Window 

Q«MtlfVM.WbldQW 
Ovarlcr Window X*t«blor 
Ouirttr Gtass Fftflit 
Qwiter Ann tot Asli totptsdn 

^wtir TriAAssy. 4 Assist Ido^ 

Qtr. Am tot Assy 4 tor Se«1 

CMttf Ann tot 
Oiwjirr PMd Spsri Wknd Coapt 

^Sbts-Trlm Stkhs-Anti- 
S4n*sks 



32W 3j<99 
32500-3999) 
7D4OOOO.7O40O99 

<O20O-<82g 

40400-4049) 
4050040599 



4070040799 
4000-40199 

41000-41099 
4110M1199 



324A00.;24A99 
325A0O-399A99 . 
7O(aOAOO*704OOA99 
401AOIM01A99 ^ 
«3ZAap-«32A93 
403A00403A99 
4O4A0O4O4A99 
4Q5A00-405A99 
' 40(A00406A99 
407A00407A99 
40CA0r40tA99 
403A00-403A99 
410A00410A99 
411AO0-411A99 



'^mlM Fo|^ Compl'PK^it 

^8«ck.DoorAm«My ^ 
lans<* Coi^. Door Assy. 
TnCxSc Assy. 
^BKk PsntI Assy<^ 

OpM' 

Utttf* Co«pl Door PMtl 
TdCaWPuHAssy. 
tok Door fhcn Assy. 

BKkOeofPttKntoi — ■ 
OpM . 



4120M1299 
4130IMU9r 

4140041599' 
41004109 
4im41t99 
4190041999 
4200042199 
4220042299 
42300:42499 



42»042»9 
.42700420) 



429004911 



412A00412A99 
413A00413A99 

414A0O41SA99 
4tM0O4IU99 
4tM0041tA99 
419A004t9A99 
420A00421A99 
S422A00422A99 
-^toA0at424A99 
425A0042$A99 
42(A0042«A99 
^ 427A0O42tA99 

' , 429A»429A99 



U^^CM^t 4 Ut CtH Door 
OpM 

mCitiFrMlni 
BnckBtllM ^ 
BKkDoorCbtttFraJnkit 
tokWndovCfm 

BKkinidow G^3il&dlM 
Bnck Door rinSK Strip -VMdlHS 
T*«GrtlCr«nnniife$tri» 
Unifi CoMpt Hint* Assy.-- 

iiafSerHLti 4 KiM AsiT. 



\ 



Fig« C-3. Ford basic pam numbering system (Page 2 of 3) 
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Auto Parts 



V 



. ' fORP CAR Parts. g^n«al 

BODY -BASIC NUMBEgS AND CORRESPONDING FUNCTIONS <cmi.»^ ^ 




lAStC PARI NO. 



lASK 
Situs UPANStOM 



4300043099 
4»0043I49 

4370(M3;J9 
433004399 

4390O4399S 
4400IM4099 
WiaU4|99 




430A00430A» 
» 43tA0O>431A49 
I 431A5<M31A99 
432A0043M99 
434A004JU99 
' <3VU».436A99 
437A00437A99 
438A00-43SA99 

4J9A0(M39A99 
44OA0O-44OA99 
44IA00-44)A99 



44W00 44_ 
U6aS446A< 



PAtn WHKH O'JAtlFr 
IT fUNCIIONAt AXEA 



fiOGitrHlftftAssy. 
BickOoMUckAm. • 
Tail Gitt Lock Auy. 
Utttaic Cdnpt Lock Aw 
BKkOoorKMdit/Uxmbrr 
Uit*f* Co'upt' LtcHX KMdlt 
8KkOoor)frMtb^9 
Leftatt CoMpL. B^mpA ft % 

Till Gatt Svoptr ft Dowt ( ^ 
Back Window Rftubtor Assy. 
Back Dooi Ckeck A»x 
LDg^Ooopt Utf Sopport- 

Op«fl 

Tirf Gatt Support 



lASK PAII NO. 
SEXUS 



446A0(;446A99 
447A0(M47A99 
aSA0Q^449A99* 
4SOA004iOA99 
4StAaMSlA99 
4UA0O'4S2A99 
4UA0&4S3A99 
4S4A00-4»A99 
4S«A0(M5M99 
4S7A004S7A99 
4$SA00-4SSA99 

IJ9A99 • 

IA99 

4&|A0^IA^ 
4fi2A004{7A99 



iBackX 



k RtioL Breckits 
Bwk Door 
infftft Coopt OpCttiB|4M«f. 
ti4 Gat* StiMorcemeol 
u>fti|t Coapt Draio Tfovfj^ 

eMtCwtaiii 
lifZtt CoopL Trin 
' Utfafi Tool Conpt . 
Ltttit* CoMpt Partitioo Board 
Luttxf* Cooipt Sbelt Board . 
Lefpt* Coopt taaap Am 
liig^OQapaitMnt Pauact 

Toc<Co«pt 
DcckStqi* 




*7 

4^0^4799) 
48000-43099 
4SiaM9999 
706O0OO-7OS0O9§ 
S010O>5O!99 
. .5020O-SS29} 
50300-50599 
SOGOO-50799 

5130W1399 



4«3A004€3A» 
46<AC04«A» 

*4&SAdM«9A99 
470AC104;2A99 
473A0(M79Ad9r 
4S0Ai»4MA99-. 
44IA0(M93A99 ' 

7060(Wy.70SOOA99 
S01A0O-S0IA93 
502A00-S02A99 
5O3A0&.505A9r 
506A0O-S07A99 
S08AO0-5I2A99 
S17A0O-5I3A99 
SI4A00-S1SA99 



Back Door Trto 
UtPtt Compt Trfm 
fackaH'Trty 
SpartWkMtCoopartaant 

Rtar Rack Any. 
' Opra 
toef Any. 
Top Any. . 

Roof PaMi Any. . ' 

TopSlatlioa 
Top Opcrattaf Mcdiaitlstt 
Roo(JMii.R«tain«r» ' 
iDorRaOAmiiibty 
Top Bow Assy, ft Doom lanft— 
&ULftAttPkrts 



S!700>S17f9 - 
S1S0041B3 

S2400^(99 
SSOO-SZSO 
S28n>S2«9) 
t' 52700-5299} 
S30OO-53099 



'5t6A0O-51SA99 
5t7A0(K&I7A99 
S;SA80-SltA99 
S)9A0O-SI9A99 
U1A00.U2A99 
S23A0O-523A99 
S21A00:S24A99 
• S2SA0O-S»A99 ' 
U6A0O-UeA99 

. S27A00-S23A99 
S30AOO-i3aA59 - 
U]A^S3IA99 
SSA00<&SA99 
S33A00-S33A97 
U4A00-U4A99*' 



Rte(Ub4Slab 
RMfOripftnNbkMoDldfciS 
SoofPwtitiM * 

^OOf Tf iO PlAtt KttdftAtM 

RoefHtadlkJai Support 

RoefBM«f 

Roof Cardboard 

Top Back Cwtaki V 
'TopDickftS8doQaarttr 



TopStKk-To^ 

Top Back CarbJn 
HydTMlkCroiv 
'TepCwtaliCB«ttkMr 



Pttar 



S38OM30} 
5170043799 



S»00<M199 
II200442» 
S4300-M399 
$4400-34499 
SISD0.MS99 
54630^S4C99 
Sf700-M799 



&A00-5^ 

&3SA0O-53£A99 

S37AaM37A99 

S3tA0O-53IA99 

S39A00^1A99 

547A00-S42A99 ' 

54iA0O.S43A99 ^ 

5UA00-SaA99 

SISA0O-MSA99 

547A0O.547A99 
. ^<tA00-54U99 



T«»SUtFrottCwtali 

Top Sld» liar Cwtafci^^ 

TcpBack^^ 
. loaf Pads ft tMdti«>S9Mcm 
Ta#D«stHeodft^CoirtalMr 

Rooc witiMrsinp 
T«»Kild0Mni^ 



54900-54999 
4 5SQ0O«I99 
55200-55999 
7060000-7060024 « 
e»2$-€0049 
60060^74. 
6007r_ . 
^69100^24 





W800-60999^ 
I1000-<1299r« 



7O«X}A0a70$OOA24 
,600A2f«OA49 
^'jOOA50-«X)A74 ^ 
'V&OA75-600A99 ^ 
-^1AOO-COIA24 
-tolAZS C0IA99 

€02A00-e02A99 
603A00-60U99 
6OSA00C07A99 



eOSAOO 609A99 
6I0A00-6I2^99 



PAIIS WHKH OUAIMT 
IT rUMCIlONAl AHA 



RoofVtfttilaUir ^ 
Top Uttaf« Cirriw ^ 

Froot Seat A»y. Coopt less Trtai 
a Rear Seat Assy.—Opera Seat Assy. 
Froet Seat Assy. 
Rear Seat Coskioa Assy, - 
Drivel's Seit Adjustment 
Rear Seat BKk Assy.-Deck Seat 

BKk Assy. * 
Drfvei's Seat Back Assy. Cofflp. 
Frost Seat Cesiuw Fram Assy, 
t Rear SeafCesIjiQa Framwi 
Attx. Seat CMiioii Fnowi 
Opera Scat CvshkM FriAiifls * 
Drfvei^s Seat Cvsftfon framittf 
Froat Seat Back FramiA^ 



6t300-«t399 
«t4004I499 

11500-61599 
61600-61(99 
(1700-61199 
11900-62099 
(210042299 



. C499 
42500-62599 



(2600 -62799 
(2800-62S99 



(2900-O199 



6I3A00'6I3A99l 
6t4A00'614A99 

6tSA00-6I5A99 
6i6A00 6I6A99 ' 
617A004IIA99 
6l9A0O-620k99 
62IA00422A99 
623A00'623A99 
624A0O 624A99 
625A0042SA99 

626ApO-627A99 
62«A00-(?8A99 



.Rear Seat Back Frawe 

fiear Seat Side PiOar-rrodt Seat 

SidcBoerd 
Rear Seat Side faoei 
froct Seat Back Panel 
Froat Seat AdiK^S 
Driver's Seat Adlanmetit 
Front Seat BackRetnf. 
DrHm'sBackRefatf. 
R?ar%eat Back Rela! 
Driver ft PassMier Seat Svpport 

Rear Seat Im 
Front SestFIoor Rest Toe Goird 
Froot Seat Sack Rota Cord 

Front Seat Back Ask Reo 
Front Scat Ceskion Cover-. 

Seat Open Seat CosUoa 



6320O- tj299 
(3300-(3}99 
S340043499 

(360043699 
63700 -63799 
C310O-(3t99 

.^]^64i30044099 
M20O44399 

6460O«4«99t 



632A00432A99 
633A00433A9», 
634A00-634A99 
63SA00435A99 
636A00-636A99 
637A00437A99 
(3SA00-63SA99 

640A00440A99 
642A0O-6t3A99 
, (44A0044SA99 
646A00446A99 



Front Seat CetMon Sprint— 
CeettrSeat - — . 
Opera Scat CssUon Spriii ^ 
Rear Seat Cvskioa SpHos 
SeatCttsMoaPad " 
ScatCoshioaFaci*! • 
•^ScatC^ftWoi)uid«pe * * 



SeatCnklooWelt-Biiidiaf 
Fro^rt Seat Side Cirpet 
Rear Seat Coskloa Cover 

Deck Seat Ceshion Cover 
Drivet's Seat Rear Covtc 
PMtitioo Wfaidow Optfi&f Medl. 
Front Seat Back CwsMon Cover 
Seat Back « Pad Assy. 

Seat BKk DhrWodFriM 



W70O4im 

e430d44e9 ^ 
6490044999 ^ 




64tA0044M93 
649A0O«(9A99 



(SOA004SOA99. 
10045199 . 65IA0045IA99 
C52D045299 '652A004S2A99 



f-'lf? 6SM00453A99 
• ^. (S4A004S4A99 



^ , 65(A06-^9A99 

IWW(glW& < 660A0O460A99 

K10046599 ((IA0046SA99 

• 66(A0046M99 



Froct Seat Back Sprh«-^ster 
• Seat . s ^ 
FrMtSdtBiekPiKf' ' 
Ffoct Seat Back Carfboerd^ 

'Froct Sect Back Fadat 
Front Scat Back Trtcnu 
FfMSctt Back CnMoc INK 4 

FiSsMtBaciwaddiw 
f>MitSect«icka£rTrto. 

HtsaockAnif. . 
Froct Sett Bad Selows 

OpM 

rmlhi-iit' 

Oict 

ftNTtetBickOwer 
DKlt Sett BKk epvir 




ftitftetaKfcSpriM 

iMrSiitBMkPir'^ 

DKlt Sect lack PW 
lkirScctC«dbcari * 
" Scat Back F4diC 

Sect ■KkOeokr Ana M 



CM W« mtm^nm/ iaarSaitAr«»it( 
0300^9 mmmsnl •nrScatSlwir 
l»0O«S«l ^ (74A0O«$A9f iMrScctIMM 



IMPO^TAHTt AS iAOf tHDtVtDUAL SXPAHSiOM SERUS BBCOMSS eXHAU$TB> OF MUMBOtS, ANOTHOt^SatUS 
WtU If tSTABUSHB} srVSi Of TNT NiXT AlPHABtnCAi gK^ANSIOH imBT $UCH AS *'B" THRU "2"« 



corrttoae nM^-^focoMom COMPANY --DCAxiot^^ 



Fig. 03. Ford basi^ part$. ndmbering system (Page 3 of 3) 
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UnitCTopicI 





MASTER PARTS LIST 




• CHASSIS PARTS SljCTION . 

This Parts Ust Is effective September 1, J964 

The **Usi P?lces" shown In this Parts List are ^ggested prices only 
.for sales fo consumers, - . 



ISSUED BYr 



N _ 



Pa?ts and Prices are sObjfect to change or removol withouV notice. 



PrIntsH in U.S.A. 



AOCESSORJES 



E^fG^NI 



ilNE-CLUTCH 



. GROUP 1 ' 
G00UNG*OIUNG 



6rOUP 2 
CHASSIS EUCTKICAL 
UGHTING 



GROUP 3 
FUEU^rARBURETION 
EXHAUST^ 



GROUP 4 
TRANSMISSION 
HYD. BRAKE CONTROL 



GROUP 5 ' 
WHEELS-BRAKES 
PROP SHAFT-REAR AXLE 



- GROUP 6 • 
FRONT SUSKNSION 
STEERING 



GROUP 7 
TRAME-SPRINGS 
SHOCKS-JUMPERS 



GROUPS 
HOOD-FENDERS 
HEATER-STD. PARTS 



GROUP 9 
AIR COND.-BODY MOUNTS 
INSTR. aUSTER-MlSC 



GROUP 10 
DOORS-REGULATCMU^ 
WIND6H1EU>^W1P^«.WASH£R> 



GROUP n 
SEATS-ADJUSTER 
CENTER. QUARTER, BACK WINDOW 



^ GROUP 12 
BbpV FRAME-PANE15 
5 MOLDINGS 



GROUP 13 
BODY WIRII>^ 
OONV. TOP TRIM 



GROUP U 
CONV.'TOP HARDWARE 
INTERIOR TRIM 



tiHOUPiS 
CARPETS 
REAR GOMPT. TRIM 



TRIM CHARTS^ 



GROUP 70 
STATIONERY 



Codilloe Mot^ Cor Division <^ 1964 C«n«rol Motors Corporotion 



TWENTY NINTH EOmON 



^Fig.«C-4. ^Automobile manufaeturers' parts groups (Page 1 of 4) 



• . 58.* 



G H R Y S L E 



PASSBNGER'CAR PARTS CAT^ 

. . - 1965 : ^ ly 



PLYMOUTH 
VALIANT 
. DODGE . 

DA!^ 
GHRYSLf R 
IMPERIAL 




AQto* Parts 



V . ■■ 



NOVEMBER' 1964 



RARTS DIVIStON 




MOTORS CORPORATION 



DETROIT, MICfjlGAN^ 48231 



\ 



)7.. 



G«n«ral Information 



Ports ^ockagot . 



Po lies. Taxi 



Group 1 ^ 
Acc^>»orie» 



Group 2 
front Svfpontion. 



Group 3 
Axlo - Roar 



Group 4 
Broko - Porking 



5-1 



6-1 



e-i 



9-1 



Group 9 
4in9mo 



10-1 



11-1 



12.1 



14.1 



ts.t 



.16.1 



17.1 



1B-1 



19.1 



21.1 



22.1 



23-1 



IT.1 



24-1 



AL.1 



NU.1 



Xrl 



Group 5' 
Brok« . Soi^vic* 



Group 6 
Clutch 



Group.7 
Cooling ^ 



Gro^p t 
'{l«ctrical 



Group 10 
fngino Oiling 



Group 11 
ixhoust 



Group 12 
Fgndgr> and Shoot #(tot ol 
Groupl3 
Framo • 



Group 14 
Fuoi 



Group IS 
Hood 



Group 16 

Prop. Sha(t A Univ^ Jt. 



Group 17 
Spring* 



Group 19 
Standard Parts 



Group 19 
Steoring 



Group 21 
Transmission 



Group 22 
Wheels 



Group ^3 
Body 



Group 23 
loii^rior Trim 



Air Conditioning 



Alphdbeticol fndex , 



Numerical Index 



Vendor Cross Relerence 



, Yig»C4. Automobile manufacturers' parts groups (Page 2 of 4}' ) 



V 



Unit C* Topic 1 



J 







OINiRAi UirORMATION 1 


1 


INOINi 1 


2 


^ tOOLINO •ORllli 1 


3- 


itiCTRICAl ' 
INSTKUMENJ CLUSTER 


4 


I^UIL - EXHAUST ^ 


5 


CLUTCH 




^ STD. - OD« - HYDITA* 
TRANSMISSlOtI 


7 


SHIPTINO 


i 


< 

ftRAKES • WHEELS 


f 


REAiv AXLE 
^ PROP. SHAgJ 


10 


PROMT SUSPENSION 
STIERINO OEAR 


ft 


ROAD SPRINOS 
* SHOCK AftSORftERS 


12 


HOOD 
PENDERS»^ 5UMPERS 


13 


HEATER 
AfA CONDITIONING 


14 


CHASSIS MISCELLANEOUS 


15 


^Accessories 


14 


' TRANSMISSION \ 


17 


' STANDARD PAINTS 


20 


. tODY SilEEr METAL , 


21 


WINDSHIBLD WIPER ' " 
CpWL VENT - INST.PANEI 


7 

43 


DOORS* LOCKS ^ ' 
HANDLES - DOOR VENTS g 


-7— 
24 


REAR QUARTER VENTS I 


25 


OLAfS • CHANNELS 1 


2i 


iODY MOLDIKOS 


27 


. RODY HAIHWARE 


2f 


TRIM fAATERIAL 

• 


30 


iODY MISCELLANEOUS^' 




TRIM CHART 





PARTS QATALOG 
F-14075 ^ 




Amar!c«i Motofs Cofpgration Parts and Distribution Sefvlcu Division ' 
3280 SL Ciomant Ava. Miwaukat^ WIscbnstn 5l201 Pilntad In U*SJC 



Fig, 04. Automobile manufacturers' parts groups (Page 3 of 4) 



ERIC 



67 





HARDTOP 



USA fi CANADA 



*9 



PARTS CATALOG 




MODEL 



610 



0 f 



NlSSA^ MOTOR CO., LTD. 



Pub. No.t:-OlOOU 



ERLC 



17-1, GINZA, 6-CHpME, jCHUdKU . 

TOKYO, JAPAN - 
^ ^ Phone: TOKYO 543-5523 ^ / * 

* ; Telex: IMIS0*D'J2 2503 

* Cgble Address: * '^ISMO'^ TOKYO ' ^ 
© 1973 NISSAN frfOTOR CO.. LTD?^ ' . > ^ \ Jt\ 

^ • ' 'di^ . • • ^- ' 

Fig. C-4. Automobile manufacturers' parts groups (Page fot*) 



5.533 PAD-5CREW-NUT, Ring Ctor 

38-55 irnLlTY (lit Set.). « • 

46^ ^Vl TON, . * ' I 

59 Stt.ZAw/A/WD thrust • 37CM63 I, 745 

40-55 UnUTY (Ut Scf.). ** ' , ? 

46-60 »K, 1 TON SCREW, thnitt pad (ti-14 x 3V4) 3652255 1 .65 

40-55 UTILITY (lit Ser.). ♦ 

46-60 X, I TON . . .; NUT. thnjit pad tcraw (ti-14) 124954 I («.91<6) 



, S.S35 LUBRICANT. Hypoid C*or 

m 

ALL PASSs. CORVETTE. '-4 TON ^ 

w/p/Trtc...< apecUl hypoid (1 quart coaUin«r) .... 1050015 AJl.(8.S00) 

ALL PASS.. CORVETTE. ^ TON • 

w/p/Trac sp«cUl hypoid (15 caL) 1050016 A.R.(8.800) 

\ ^ ■ 



{ 



5.S36 BEARING-SEARING ASSY.-RACE. D>(f«f«niiol $ld* * 

38- 54 PASS. (exc. FA. FD). * 9- 
S>55 CORVETTE (Hyatt A. 11360) (Hy 11360 Z) . .h .... . 

•NOTE: Must be inwalled iasets of two on 1939-40 aodels. 
38^3" UTILITY. j 

54.55 ^lM*TON,(«xc. 2-SPD.) (lit Ser.) . . SJtlyttt A 11820) (Hy 11820 Z). .'T 

^ tNOTE. Must be tn«t«lled^s sd assembly .end in sets d two on 1938-39 models. 
40-42 COMM.. • . ' , • 

46-56 '-4 TON. 0 ^ ft * 

55-56 PASS.. ; 7 . 

56 CORVETTE ^ (Hyatt CK 11445 X) 7450385 

57-59 Set. 3 A w/4/WD front axle. 

^57-59 PASS.. CORVETTE, % TON (eJ^c. 

% TON w/P/Trac), v ■ * 

60-62 PASS., CORVETTE, '4 TON, 
63-64 PASS.. 

63 Set. 10 (4,'WD) (1st Ser.) (Hyatt A 159286 Z).^'r^^ 7450745 

46-65 1 TON (Hyatt D U786) (Hy 11786 Y). 

57- 59 Ser. 3E-3G w/4/WD front rtie °. *. , . ^ ^ , . . 

54-55 ^^OH (prod.) (1st Ser.) . . ."T (Hyatt KC 11948Y) ^ . . 

58- 59 14 -TON w/P/T^ar. w/roB»r fTiakan 25590) 

63-65 CORVETTE, Ser. 10 (axe. 4/WD), ^ ^ , , 

63- 65 Ser. 10(4/WD)'2ndS«r.). • 'C V 

64- 65 G-10\w/3.73.4.Jl raUo. ^* ^ 

65* PASS, w/4 am su^cnsioQ . .( - *■ ■ ■ 

58 % TON W/P/Trac. BEARING ASSY., rerfr, 

64 4/WD ^. .■ . r. J front (Bower 25590-25523) , 

6063 4/WD % BEARING ASSY., w/roUer (l'^« LD. 

X O.D.) CTlmken,25577-25523) 

63 -:COfeVETTE . . . BEARING ASSY.. **V" joint yoke . , . , 

64-^ G-ld w/3.36 raUo, . 

65 PA^^^/3 m suspension > BEARING ASSY.. (1% ;i 2% O.D. ) . . , 

* Not rei^ulred in this croup* See BEARING ASSY., (% LD. x 3X« 0,D. 

r«tips 6.311. 6.313 ' • x%thkO , 

Not required in this CTOup, Se«' 

croup 6.313 BEARING ASSY i , 

39- 55 2-SPD. (1st Ser.) RACE, outer (TimkM H 3920) 

46-55 2-SPD. w/Vac. Shift (Is t StJLt ■ ■ ' RACE^pner, w/rolftr (Timkcn X 3994 
58-593 % TON w/P/Tf«c., 



58, '-4 TON w/P/Trac. ^ ^ ^ ' , 

64 4/WD X RACE, inner w/roUar (TImken 25590) , . 

6063 4/WD . ■ RACE, inner w/roUer (Tiaken 25577) , . , 

63-64 CORVETTE, * • * • ' 

63-64 Ser. tO, 

64 (4>10w/3~73, 4,11 ratio RAtE; outer. 

64 G-IO W3.36 ratio r,. . RACE; emt«.*,^ : 

. * , . • 5.533-5.5^6 

CKevwIet Mater O^vltl^M 



127861* 


2 


8.15 


1483991* 


2 


13.55 




/ 






^* 




7450385 


2 


9.25* 








7450745 




6.09 


188930 






7450326 


2 


19.40 


9412266 


2 


3.94 


7451140 


2 


6.15 


941 


2 • 


6.50 ^ 


9415224 


^2 


6.40 


455724 




>50 


7451281 




5.43 


745)090 




5.97 


7451226 




5.31 « 


457319 


2 


4,30 


435973 


2 


8.20 


'9412267 




i46' 


9412266 


2 


3.94 / 


9415225 




3.96 


^451141 


2 ' 


-J. 19 


7451282 


1 


1,98 



Fig.'C-5. Specimen page of Chevrolet parts catalog; sifowing Group 5.536 / 



Bail. Foidiac top byd.'aotor 

aad pusp 14.486 

Bail. Fu«l pusp bcwl 3.903 • 

BaUacer. CnaluWt haraooK . .• 0.6S% 
Ball. Ab cood. coap. pUtoo . 

' diive 9.172 

Ball. Caihureloc check » 

valve 3.82S. 3.826. 3.862 ' 

Ball. -CoppCciutch actualwt. . . . 9.188 
Ball. Foldinf top byd. puiop . . 14.482 

Ball. Ceai shift locatmt 4.311 

Ball. Sieel . ..... 8.899 » 

^11. Ste«fiQt , 6.844 ' 

' Ball. Tf aosmiuioa clutch .... 4 166 

Ball. Untmial joiat S 564 

Bali. Valve lockei urn..'. 0 429 

"Band. Genaratoc coonutatoc " 

covei '2.2^ 
Band. Ptop shaft bcake . S.615 
Baod. Statuoi ootor coaiaaUtoc 

cover 2.070 
Basd. Steetist tear pressure 

hose. 6 672 

Band. Tians. low or temse 

brake ... .. 4.2Sl 

Baad assy . Tiaflsaussioa brake . 4,251 ! 
BJI, BufflpeTanSlchiiMrrrT: ~ 7 8J6 " 

Ba^ Butapei face 7.831 

Bar. Elecbic seat adj switch 

^ rocker ' 11 558 

Bar. Frarae to^bo^per 7 836 

Bar. Froot license pUte 7 800 

Bar, Froot suspeosioo torstoo . . 7 41 2 

Bar. Kora blo«ffiC 2.830 

•Bar. Parkuc brake pedal latch . . 4.603 

Bar. Radiator T 1.266 

Bar. Radiator rtlle .' 1.268 

Bar. Radiator support 1.271 

Bar. Rear coepartaeot end 12.986 

Bar. Rear tuard cross^. ^ . . 7 828 

Bar. Transfer ca^ ..' 4.555* 

Bar. Traassas«ioa tear shift. . . . 4 305 

Bar. Vheel carrier 7.782 

Bar a^y.. Radjatoe 

Ville •.. 1.266. 1.267. 1.268 ■ 

Bar assy . Rear coopt. cod 12.986 

Bar assy., fbeel canier 7.782 

fBase. Air cleaner 3.406 
Base. Auto }ack 8.820 

Base. Door ars rest tntt 16.155 

Base. Driver seal . . ... . . 16.680, 16 686 

Base. Re/^ door boaper 16.400 

Base, Roof lat2*ce canier 

»«Pport , 12.815 , 

Base*. Safetipfe^ 9.773 

Base, Traas. Control Ifver ., x 

Uiffl^Iate 4.017 

Base assy.. Air cleaaer oil 3.410 

Bas< assy.. Electric seat adj. 

•witch 11.S58 

.Base assy.. Oil filter 1 837 

' BeannK, Au coopresscf , 

A pulley , 1 060, 4.850 

Besriat; Au cood. tobfpressor . . 9.172 

Beariac, Ball 4.520 

^ Beariac. ' * 

Caashaft. , 0.539, 0.543. 0546, d.549 

Bearittf, Caosbaft thrust 0.533 ' 

Bear tac*' Clu^K tlxrovout .' . 01799 

Besriac^ Coiapresior pulley 9.181 

Be«ria< > \ 

Craokskaft 0.096^0.101,0.103,0.106 , 




Bearinc, Crankshaft eloteh pilot. 0.649 
BeanoL Diffeteatial side . ..... .5.536 

BeanoL Dnve shaft pisioa . ' ' 5 484 

Bearlac Driver s««t v ..... 16.686 

Beariivc Four wheel driv* 

traosfer c^se 4.502 

^Beartnc Froatdoor.: 16.320 

[eariac Front seat 11.561 

crator coouaotator 

2.298 

rator drive ead.... 2.306 
Bear UK. K^Uasp actoatoc 

wonashaft^^^.... 10.661,2.760 
Beariac. KeadlaspvGbtzoI 

opeoint cover pivot 2.765 

Beariac Idler* pulley 1.060 

Bearmt. Kmc pta thnut 6.210 

Beartnc Mast jadcet.X. ^>-521 

Bearinc Oil supply poap^. !V. . 4.203 

Bearmc Pmioo shaft front 5.447 

Beariac Pinion shaft rear 5.484. 

Bearinc Pttsiaa shaft needle . . . ^786 

Bearmc Propelled shaft 5.436 

Bearing Radiator Can idler ....f 1.060 

Beariac Rear wheel 5.855 

Bearmc Steerinc ce«r hydraulic 

puap drive shaft 6.615 

Bearmc Steerinc tear 

worm 6 6.826 

Beariac Steertac ce«r wora 

Ihrusf'. 6.530 

Beariac Steerlacldler aad third 

•r» 6 181 

Beariac Steeriac kauQkle fi^ . 

• kiac pu 6.021 

Bearinc Steer lac shaft U.joiat .. 6.525 

Bearmc Steermt wora thrust . . . 6.835 

Bfartac Transaissloa clotch ... 4.164^ 

Beariac Transaissioa converter 4. US 
Bear m c 'Transaission 

countershaft . . . X 4 422 

Bearinc Tr^BoissioaTroat * 

planet carrier 4.161 

Bearinc Transoissioa aatn 

drive fear t 4.352,4.355 

Bearinc Transoissioa rear 

rmc earner 4.187 

Bearinc Transalssioa oain 

shaft rear • 4,408 

Beariac Tiya n issioa plaiyt. 

canier , 4.176 

Beariac Transeission te^r pil \ 

• poap ^ . 1 4r2(^ 

Bearinc Transsdssioa reverse ^ 

W'^" ; 

B^nnc Transaission second * 

- speed.'... ^ '4.398 

Bearinc, Transaission spUne ' * 

wiuft pilot 4.352 

Beariac Uaiversal joint yoke ... 5.566 
Bearinc Vacaua brake cyl. 4.911,4.924 
Beariac assy., Distribfttor 

.maiashaft , 2.375 

Beariac suy.. Drive pinlto rear, 5.484 
Bearinc assy.. Front, wheel Inner ,6.311 
Beariac«asy.. Front' «rbeel outer 6.313 
Beariac assy.* Gen. cooautator 

allprinc-^ 2.298 

' B^atfnc (Hy- ' ^ i*^^'^ 6.52 1 

Bearinc assy.. Rear wheel hub.. ^ 5.8S5 
Bearinc alsy.. Trans. 

Countershaft 4.422 



Bearmc unit. Caashaft thrust ... 0.533 

Bearmc unit. Connectinc rod 0.616 

Bearmc unit.^Crankshaft center . 0.101 
Beariac unit.'Crankshaft front v. . 0.096 
Bearinc unit. Crankshaft 

froot later 0 099 

Bearmc «>lt. Crankshaft rear . . , 0.106 
Bearinc uoit. Crankshaft rear 

inter..! 0.103 

Bearinc unit, Froat axle %h»(t *., 6.058 

Bearmc unit. Rear wheel 5.855 

Bellows. Air suspension 7.470 

Bellows. Gearshift linkace 5.623 

Bellows, Starter pedal- 2.014 

Bellows, Windshleltfwasber 

puap valve 10.153. 16.065 

Belt. Air suspension air 

coapressor 7.450 

Belt. Coapressor drive ^ 9. 185 

Belt, Fan and cenerator 1.066 

Belt unit. Seat 14.875, 16.714 

Bexel, A« flow control cable . . ; . 9.787^ 

Bexel, Ash receiver 12,009 

Bexel. Car beater switch.*.... . ^8.852 

Bexel. Cisaiette Iitbter 9.709 

Bexel, Clock crille 9.772 

BexeffEvapoTjitor air deflector. . 9.262 
Bezel. Gearshift lever (floor 

aountcd) 4.015 

Bexel, Hand control wires 

and tobea 3.483 

Bexel, Heater an^ evaporator 

coouol.: 9.279 

Bezel, Heater cooifols...; 8.852 

Bezel. Hood eablea 8.055 

Bezel, Inst rua e n t case 9.746 

zcl. Lrthliac switch rod 21487 

Bexel, Uuiner uil pipe 7 3.705 

Bexel, Parkmc brake 4.589 

Bexel, Parkioc laap ^ 2.593 

Bezel, Radio speaker crille 10.256 

Bezel, Rear coapt. hd 12.182 

Bezel, Rear license laap 7.800 

Bezels Tail aad stop laap 2.681 

Bezel, Tail and ftop laxsp 

reflector 2.689 

Bezel. Windshield wiper control . 10. 166 

Biodinc Carpet f 15.294. 15.300 

Btadmc Foldtactop^bow 15.539 

Binding ag«Y I^ AU 



Biadiac oo nfire (Top) .'. 15.534 

Blade, Fan :.. 1.064 

Blade, Stator ^.'117 

Blade, Windshield wiper. 10.146. 16.062 

Blmdaot 8.919 

Block, Fuse and iuocttotw. 2.483 

Block, Generator juilflioo . . . . .? 2.483 
Blodt, HeAllaap wife jaactioo . . 2.560 
Block assy.^ Air at»ensioa 

levelfnc valve lOMfioo 7.482 

Block assy.. Cylli^ ap33 

Block assy.. Fuse and /onction . 2.^ 
Block assy., Plutlal cyliader . , . ^.033 
Block assy.. Vladshield wiper^' 

" aotor 10.163.l6.067 

BlJhrptcase. Rearwiadow.!.... '9.778 

Blower assy.. Heater 8 857 

Board. Foldlnc seat 11.360 

Board. Front floor :.0 12.584 

' Board. Rear coapartiaent ^ 

divi|iott..,...#. 12.584' 

Boards RunainC .'. 8.22^ 



-V 



Chtvrole t M o l o f DCJnion 



Fig. C-.6. Specimen page oi Chevrolet parts index 



Unit Topic 1 



«1.050 



CLUTCH ASSY.-SCREVVt-STUD, ENGINE FAN 

6(W3. (AC.> -i.. , / 1482704 .41 )0 . CLUTCH (No^VI) . . 

• NOTE 1 When used on 1960 series also use 4-180077 (y»«"— 18 x V*") BoHs to attach 

64 ' Before VI. No 116400 

(A.C.) ^ 

Exc CC (Ate.) . . 

(AC.)> / 

Exc. E\<f. (A C.) 
Eld (^C) . 
(A C>— (8.900) . 
Before VI No 116400 

(AC.M4900) 

Exc CC (AX)— (8.900) 
(AC) 

. 1.060 

68^9 CC (130 amp. gen) . 1491847 

70 CC (13Q amp gen) ... 1496044 

71-73 CC (145 amp gen.) 1491847 

70 ' CC ( 1 30 amp. gen ) 1496042 

ir.b62 PULLEY (IDLER) ENGINE FAN BELT ADJUSTING 
^68^9 CC (130 amp gen.> . 1492280 32%0 PULLEY, idler - > . . .. 
• 70 CC (130 amp gen) 1496055 32.^0 PULLEY, idler . , 
71.73^ CC (145 amp gen) 1492280 32 80 PULLEY. idler 

ENGINE FAN AND WATER PUMPr DRIVEN 



67 
68 
69 
69 
60-63 
64 

,67 
68^9 



1482704 


41.10 


CLUTCH.. 




• • A • • 


1489214 


41*10 


CLUTCH..: 






5361036 


38 80 


CLUTCH 






4841106 


41.95 








4939915 


41 95 


CLUTCH . 






9415086 


15 


SCREW. Vh 


•—'24 


self locking 


9415086 


15 


SCREW. 


•—24 X y.' 


self locking 


9415086 ' 


• « 15 


SCREW. Vw' 


•—24 X y.' 


self locking. 


'1364760 


25 


STUD. - 


-18. Vh"- 


24 X iy,«" . 



BRACKET— SPACER, ENGINE FAN fiELT IDLER PULLEY 

' 2.26 BRACKET . ^ 

2 26 BfMTCKET 

2.26 BflfACKET . :. 

70 SPACER, to bttcket 



1.062 PULLEY, 

-68^aHe«W^^«€-) 



-4468383- 



-7t20 — PULLEY, dowble, watar pump 



58-64 

63-64 

65 

65 

65 

66^7 
68^9 
68^9 
68^9 
6849 
70 • 
70 
. 71-72 
71.73 
73 



(AC) 
( Exc A C ) 



1483552 
1479282 



10 90 
8 10 



PULLEY 
PULLEY. 



75(A.C) . 1483552 10.90 

75(ExcA.C) . . 14792jl2 8.10 

All ... .« . 1483552 10.90 

(A.a)... 149(J^24 7.95 

(Exc. AX.) . 1491086 7 95 

CC {A.C ) . . ^ « 1491870 -B 90 

CC (exc. A.C.1t 149W1 8.90 

(^xc. 130 amp gen) . 1495998 5.02 

CC (130 amp. gen.) . 1496021 9.15 

(Exc. 145 amp. gen.) 1497933 f.87 

CC (145 amp. gen.) 1491870 y6.90 

(Exc. 145 amp gen.) .\ . 1601101 » /4.87. 

1.064 PAN, ENGINE COOLING 



trtple. ^ter pump 
double, water pump 



"PUU-tY. triple, water^pump . ^ 

PULLEY, triple, vyater pump .. .. 

PULLEY, double, water pomp — 

PUCLEY, triple, water pump 

PULLEYi.dou)3le. exc l^amp. gen 
^PULLEY, doubly, exc 130 amp gen 

PULLEY, single, use-with 130 amp. 

PULLEY, single, use with 1 30 amp. 

PULLEY, single 

PULLEY, double 

PULLEY, double * 

PULLEY, single ... 

PULLEY, double 



gen. 
gen. 



JB7SB (AC). 14881£6. 

' 57^2 Exc. 75.CC (exc A.(C.) .^>-l460963- 

57^ 75,CC (exc. A.C.) t 1488)56 

60^2^AC.)., 14743)2 

63 (A.C,) 1480893 

63^ Exc 75.CC (exc. A.C4 . .. 1481916 

64 Before VJ. No. 116400 

• • (A.fe) 1480833 

64 ^ After V.I. No. 116399 

^ . (AC.) 1488156 

-ek' Ail /1488156 

I NOTE 1 Also use M48 

66 All 

• 67, Exc75,CC(exc. A.C.j/f.. 1488156 

67 » Exc Eld.. CC (A.C.)/:. ... 401 371 

67' Eld.(A.C.), /..X.. 1489^15 

67 CC ^...y. 1488156 

.68^9 (A.C.) rrrrTT. 401371 

.68 (ExcA.C.) 1491244 

69 ^c. Eld.. 75 (exc A.C.) f 493930 

69 Eld. (exc A.C.) 14^1244 

70-72 All , 1600885 

73 All , 1602245 



1850 ^ 

9.00 
18.50 
19.70 
14.30 
9.65 



FAN. 7 blade.type 
FAN. 4 blade type 
FAN. 7 blade type 
fan; 7 blade type 
FAN. 5 blade type 
FAN. 4 blade type 



14.30 FAN* 5 blade type 



FAN. 7 blade type 

FAN. 7 blade type (Note 1) . 



18.SC0 
18.50 

'21 spacer, b^re approx. V.L No. 145200. 
1488156 ^ 18.50 FAN. 7 blade type 
18.50 
19.55 
17.60 
18.50 
19.55 
19.70 
19.65 
19 JO 
34.85 
34.85 



68' 
69 
60 

'61-64 
64 ♦ 



NOTE 2 Service replacement for 5 blade type fan. 
1.064 'SPVVCER, ENGINE FAft BLADE 
,AII ,..,.'.,..'.•.. 1476107 



FAN* 7 blade type .../..'... 

FAN/7 blade type 

FAN« 6 blade type 

FAN« 7 blade^ type 

FAN* 7 blade* type «... 

FAN,.7 blade type "... 

FAN« 7 blade type 

I\AN. 7 blade type 

FAN* 7 blade type (Note 2) . 
FAN« 7 blade type 



"A 



(E?tc. A.C.) 1476107 

All , : 1476107 

(Exc A.C.) 1475068 

After V.I^NOt 116399 
'(A.C.) \t36193ib 



1.23 
1.23 
1.23 
2.36 



SPACER.. 
SPACER . . 
SPACER.. 
SPACER. « 



1.9S SPACER. 
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1.060*1i)64. 



eM6 

65, 

67 

67 • 

'88 

69 

69 

70 

70 

71-72 
71 • 
^71 

72 

72 

72 
73 
73 . 



Ml 

75 (exc. A*.) 

Exc. 75.CC (oxc AC) 
CO ... J ../..... 
(Exc. A,C ) . * . ... 
Exc. Eld.. 75'(exc. AC.) 

Eld. (ex9. AC) 

Exc Eld 

Eld. 

Exc Eld 

Eld. (Trir Tw. or H.D C.) 
El(*. (exc. Trir Tw 'or 

H D.C ) 

Eld, (eic. TrIr. Tw. or 

H.D.C.) (Ist^Type)f. . 
Eld (TrIr. Tw. or H.D.C.) 

(lstTyp«) . . 

Eld. (2nd Type) 

Exc. Eld. . . , 

Eld ; .. .... 

NOTE 1 Before approx VI. No Q407861 
NOT^ 2 After approx. V 1' H6 Q407860. 

1.066 



1361930 


1 ^5 


1475058 


• 2.36 


1361930 • 


1,95 


1381930 


'1.95 


535253 


2.00 


^530247 


1,54 


535263 


2.00 


1495919 


2.67 


53&263« 


2.00 


.535263 


2.00 


3927793 


1 85 


^35253 


2.00 


535263 


2.00 


3927793 


1.85 


3927793 


1.85 


1600631 


2.00 


1600632' 


2.00 



FT 



SPACER . 
SPACER 
SPACER 
SPACER 
SPACER/. . , 

SPACER! 

SPACER 

SPACER,.,. v.. . 
SPACER . 
SPAtER, 2yr thk. 
SPACER. 2y«" thk 



2.00 SPACER. 2Vi" thk. . 

SPACER.* 2yr thk. (Note 1) 

SPACER. ^/«" thk. (Note 1) 
1 SPACER. 2'/«" thk (Note 2) 
SPACER. '2V«" thk. .Tr... 
SPACER. 2y#" thk 



rSFJil: !fi?y!!S F.^^i^-c- COMPRESSOR, generajor, pwr. steer. 

PUMP, OR AIR INJECTION REACTOR PUMP) 

NOTE All specifications of size (width by pitch line length) are 'approximate dimensions as required to meet 



manufacturi 
NOTE For listing by top 



tolerances alioweti. ^ 
idt h & pitch lin e length see chart at rear of group 1. 



- 6 3-56 ( A. C . )> 



AIR qONOITIONING COMPRESSOR 



57 
58 
69 

59 

60 

60 
81 
62 
63 

64^6 

68 

67 

6r 

68 



(A,C.). . 
(A.C.) . . 
(A,C.).. . . 

(A.C-) .. \ 

lA.C.) . *. 
(A.C.) . 
lA.C.).^ 
(A.C) . . 
(A.C) ... 
(A.C.) .... 

(f C) 

Exc. Eld. (A C } 
EW. (A.C.) .. 
8eforeVl No 
(A.C) 



197767 



68 * After VL No. 197766 



. 569995 
. 1466868 
398929 
1477393 

398929 

1477393 
.^1475391 
1475391 
147/393 
1455114 
Q263718 
3847711 
. 3847714 
' 1^649^ 

1488678 



69-72 
73 



(AC.) 1493677 

(A.C.) : .,1493677 

(A.C.) 1602011 



«.75 BELT (matched set) (%" x 65*yj,")^ . 
112f) BELT (matched set) (y," X 65'yM') ... . 

4 6 1 BELT (yr-x 63") (Note 1) 

^.20 BELT (y." X 61»/„") w/5" diam. pulley on comp. 

(Note'1) 

BELT (y." X B3'"') w/Sy/' diam. pulley on comp 

* (Note 1) * 

BELT (y," X 61»y»") w/5" diam pulley on comp. . 
BELT (y," X 62'y»':iw^/5»/r diarft. puUey on comp. 

BELT(y." X 6ry„ ') 77>>;r--r?>N. 

BELT(y,"x61»y„") 7>v \ . 

BELT(y,"x57') 

BELT('y»"x56") ... 
BELTt'y,i"x55/«") ... 

BELT(^y„"x55y«") 

^ BtLT (matched set) ("/«" x 55%.") . . . 

9, 1-0 ^^LT (rfi'dtched set) (% ' x 59") - 

9. to BELT (matched set) (%" x 59%^ 

9.10 BE LT(matchedtf et) (%" x 59yr) 

9.t0 BEtJ imMched set) (V." x 597^7" 



4.61 

6 20 
6.20 
' 6.20 
6.20 
5 50 
- 4.36, 
^4.20- 
^4.20 
9.00 



NOTE 1 For lp58 thru 1959 series^ cars equipped with A-C. service.compressor 6550152. use compressor 
^ve8elt 1475391, . . ^ > ^ ^ 



49-62 

53-67 

53-68 

57 

58 

58 
58 
59 

5M0 

60 : 

60 

6i-e2 

61-62 
63^ 
eM4 
' 65 
65 



All X 1455114. 

(^^Fa.C) 1455114 

(AX.). 669996 

(A.C.) : * ;. 3861962 ' 

8efore V.I. No. 050860 • ^ 

(A-C.) 14551f4'^ 

After V.I. No. 050859 

(A.C)....- 6263718 

BeforeV.1. 1^0. 051]50 

(qxc.A.CtJ ... 1 4^5511^ 

After V.I. Ho, 05,11 45 

(«xcA,a) ......3861955 

lExc.A.a). v.. . 6263718 
(A.C.).....' 14|fe511'4 



GENERATOR 

5 50- BELT(y,"x57'') 



5,5Cf 
9.75" 
4.00 

5J50 

4.36 



BELT(y.- x57") 

BELT (matched set) (y»"*x 65*y«l-.. .. 
BELTty.-x56yn y..,. 



BELT (y," X 5'71 . , 
BELT(»y4"x56"). 



5.50 BELT(y."x57") 



(Exc. A.C.) 



B81962 



(Exc. AC.) 6283718 

(Exc. A.C.) 1455114 * 

(A.C.)....^ : 3861962 

(A.C.J... 3881871 

(Exc. A.C.> 390640 

Exc. 7& 943j372d 

75 (exc.A.C,) 390540' 



4.00 

4.38 

5.50 

400 

4.38 

5.50 

4.00 

3.38 

3.95 

3.84 ; 

3.95 



BELT(y.- x'56yn 

BELTi'y«'x56")...'. 

BELT(y.".x 57-) 

BELT(y."^ 56y/ ) (Note 2) : 
BELT ('y» x 56") (Note 3) . 

BELT(y. 'x 57") 

8ELT(y*x56y,')-. , 

► BELT(y."x52") 

BELT (%" X 53") 



BELT ('Vaj-x 36V,")., 
BELT(y.-x53-) 



1^)84-1.066 
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Unite, Topic 1 



65 



number is 1485400 (Fig, C-7),. A note. specifies 
that when this part is installed on a car^ built prior 
to engine number L45200, i't is necessary to install 
a spacer, for whi^h the par^^numbei; is given. 

The second common method of locating parts 
Hs by referring to the illustrations that precede ,each 
major group division in most manufacturers' cata- 
^logs. .Continuing' with the Ca^iillac fan blade 
e^^aSiple, the group number of the fan blade 
(1.064) can be determined by examining the^ 
illustration of a complete engine assembly, which is ' 
found at*the^ beginniQgrof the engine.group section 
(Fig.C-8). _ ^ • ; 

The third method of locating a part is used 
when only the part number is known. Reference to 
the numerical index or price index will yield the 
group number under which, the pMt is stocked. 
Under the group number, a. description and loca- 
tion of the part can be obtained. 

Supplementary Information in Catalogs 

Agency parts bookiS are filled with supplemen- 
tary materials to aid the parts person in determin- 
ing and locating the correct parts. Model indentif- 
ication, engine-change-over specifications, fan belt 
•dimensions, generator output ratings', bearing 
charts, gear ratio tables, molding and clip charts, 
and interior trim color schemes are just a of 
the dat^ contained in parts catalogs. Since .these 
supplementary aids v4T> widely^from^compaihy to . 
company, the appreriti<?ex is urged to becfome 



thoroughly acquainted with the parts feook (or 
books) that he or she mqjt use. 

One of the most informative sections of the 
parts catalogs is the Parts History Index (Fig. C-9). 
In this .section part number changes, superseded 
numbers,^ and "items removed from service are 
recorded'. The setfion is especially valuable for 
identifying old ^art* numbers and in helping to 
^ keep stock current ' by • notigs the parts dropped 
from service. Items in stock that have beep 
removed from service are usually returned to the 
factor^ under an obsolescence plan offered by 
most manufacturers. 

T3ie catalogs in use today are very expensive. 
Therefore, the manufacturers and distributors of 
auto parts are putting their parts and price manuals 
on microfiel1S?E»iire books are often contained on.^ 
as many as four to eight microfiche. A special 
microfiche reader is usually placed on the counter 
for use in readjng the microfiche. All auto parts 
companies are^ expected to be using this method 
sometime in the 1980s. 



. Stiidy Assignijent 

The apprentice should ask the parts manager or 
supervisor, to assign 20 parts foriwhich he or she 
should determine the correct part numbers.- The 
parts assigned shojuld include examples from many 
different parts of the book. When he oj she has 
completed the assignment, the manager or super- 
* visor shoul^ mark the number of incorrect answers, 
the result should be submitted to the instructor for" 
grading. [ ^ 
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Auto Parts 



1 251 9 1 70 J.347 6,605 J.l>0 3.402 




0659 T069 3900 0027 1.426 1516 ' U16 3 601 , 2 258 4195 ' 

if 

ENGlfs(E ASSEMBLY-SERIES 1963; 1964; 65-75 '/ 




8^00 5/»6'-i4^7^' Hex Hd. S<rew 
N L 5/16' Pfoln Woiher 
1.251 



.1.064 



1246 

NLW. NL3/r-!6x2 1/2' 
N L3/8 . Hex Hd. Screw 
Lockwother^ 
leg. 



8.90Q 
Hex. Hd. Sc^ew 
1 4' .20 X 1 U' 



.^*N,L. 5/16* Lockwoiher, Reg.* 
)062 



tlO 



-** 8.900 5/!6'.18 x5/8' Hex Hd. Screw | 

8 900 Hex Hd,,Screw S lA'-ia^i 3 I 4' 




1 



I 



N U Woter Pwmp Assembly 



Air Cond. Cori Only 
AAlto port of Water Pump Assembly -Grocp 1 069 
(Incfudes Oil Filter Mounting Gaskets — Not Shown 



WATER PUMP and' CYUNDER HEAD WATER OUTLET PIP^ • 
■ SJERIES 1963 thru 1964;Reprcs<Miutivc of 1965J 

CodiHoc Motor Cor Divisto(\ © 1964 Cenerol Motors Corporotion - 



Fjp. && Specimen page of Cadillac parts catalog that illustrates ^gine assembly 
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Unif C, Topic 1 



c 



4* 



PARTS HISTORY INDEX ^ 



This incfex compr.lses a list of parts which have been removed from the 
Master Parts List v 

The part numbers ire arranged In numerical sequence. 

The date of removal shown and In the case of superseded parts the 
superseding part nunibers and the stock disposition are also indicated. 

Port No. Disposition' Daft « Pert No. Disposition Ooto Part.No. DtsposHfon 



Dot* 



(^3 234 
109 454 
109 461 
111 603 
•n2 572 
114 496 
114 624 
« 114 861 
120 228. 

125 258 
120 37> 
120 525 
120 528 

130 530 
« 120 706 

126 001 
12^ 051 

126 177 

127 927 
'131 101 

131 250 
131 282 
138 235 
138 530 
138 553 
142 027 

144 051 
4 144 587 

145 350 
^147 485 
, 147-500 

148 310 
148-312 
^ 169 064 
169 067 
169 110 

179 821 
17d 825 

180 083 
180 159 
186 643 

* 187 317 
18r 510 
^ 187 824 
214 440 




215 667 
224 971 

230 857 

231 ^17 
231 334 
231 432 
231 579* 
263 303 

263 698 

264 926 

265 184 

265 228 

266 err 

267 824 
267 '-631 
267 844 
267 865 
270 837 
271, 172 

272 849 

273 157 
273 329 
273 78& 

ftz m 

273 896 
. ;273 898 
,'274 (MS 



Removed 
Mix w/941 1027 
Mix w/941 1010 
Use 147 8678 
Use 145 5359 
Mix w/124 934 
Renfbved ' n 
Removed 
Use 180 075 
Removed 

- Mix W/M2 1867 
Removed , 
Removed 
Removed • 
Use 180 016 

^ Removed 
Removed 
Use 219 281 
Removed 
Removed 
Use 148 0543 
Use 27^4 004 
Removed 
Removed 

" Removed 
Remored 
Removed 
Removed • 
Removed 
Use 104 918 
>Ux.w/453 593 
Removed 
Mix w/219 281 
Remov^ 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Use 433 234 
Removed « 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 



Removed 
I^moved ' 
Remove^ 
Reffioved ' . 
Use 546 i^l4 
Use 546 0420' 
Removed 
Removed .. 
Removed 
Removed . 
Removed 
' RemoVed 

• Removed 
Renoved 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 

* Removed 
Removed 
Use 147 0030 
Usc^l 7863 • 
Mlxwmi 9224 
Removed 

Use 273 471 
Mix w/94^ 3215 
■ Removed"" 
Removed * 



274 154 
274 267 
274 461 
274 635 
274 750 
274 782 
274 87J 
393 487 
393 489 

411 143 

412 108 
'420 447 

425 568 

426 370 

427 026 
432 71? 
432 751 
436 750 

439 254 

440 491 

44 C 869 

444 052. 

445 138 
445 441 
445 567 
445 625 

45 0 543 

450 521 
45> 236 

451 238 
451 240 
451 607 
451 633 
451 715 

454 646 
45^ 674 

455 106 
455 283 
455 422 
455 526 
455 683 
455 525 

455 976 

456 321 

4Sfl RftQ 



Removed 
Removed 
Use 378 6275 
Mix w/148 0719 
mx w/483 3958 
Kiemoved 

AUx w/554 0299^ 
Removed 
Removed , 
Use 516 442^ 
I^emoved ^ 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
-Removed — 




47 5 885 
^j476 745 
494 177 
496 342 
50^250 
502 793 
504 256 
509 210 
%09 211 
519 

520 (H2 
52^ 652 • 
520 658 
520 660 

520 661 
^2 0 664 
.520 689 

521 853 

522 045 
522 069^ 

. 522 g>r 

•'522^2 . 
524 297 
5^4 304 
524 305 
524 391 
534 103 



Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed > 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed* . 
Removed ' ' 
Removea 
Removed 
Removed 
Us^94l 7866 
Removed 
' Use 456 652 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Remgved 
Removed 
* Removed 
__R£piaYfid 



Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed ' 

Removed 

Removed 

xiemoved 

Use 148 0774 

Removed 
* Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 
' RemoVed 

Removetfl • 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed ^ 
Itemoved 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed ^ 

Removed 



535 078 

536 841 
538 399 
543 345 
560 656 
563 125 
563 702 
563 724 
563 734 
563 735 
563 736 
963 844 
565 213 
569 010 
569 794 
572 846 
576 439 



59 5 563 Rema 



599 233 
606 261 
-606'-277" 
609 794 
613 511 
699 013 
759 281 
.759 790 
759 931 
759 932 
759 934 
759 935 
759 938 

thni 
759 948 
761 087 
76t 089 
,761 093 
. 761 095 
thni 
761 101 
761 102 

761 738 

762 174- 
762 2&4 
762 313 
762 314 

••7fi2 522 
762 525 

thni 
762 527 
762 531 

762 532 
. 763 657 

763 658 
763 660 
' thni 

763 663 

764 637 
764 641 
764 644 
764 645 
764 650 
764 651 
766 137 
799 389. 
806 915. 

809 658 ^ 

810 226 

811 450 
8U 601 

, 813 554 
gl 6^784 
836 754 



^e 543 283 
148 0774 
^se 148 0391 
lemoved 
ntmoved 
^oved 
4(ed 
Removed 
Removed 
Mix w/148 1326 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 

Mix w/148 05<9 ^ 
Removed 
Us»941 1943 
Use 147 9m, 

vetK ^ 



i 



Removed 
Removed 



-Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed* 
Removed 

•^^^ 
Remdved « 
Removed 
Reojov,^ 
Removed 



Removed 

Use 762-532 

Removed 

Removed 

Reippyed 

Removed 

Hemoved* 

Removed 



* Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
^Removed 



Removed 
Removed 
Removed ^ 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed • , 
Removed i 
Use 146 7308 
Removed • 
Mixw/191 1324 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed i 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Rcmovc<f 



-CadlUoc Motor Car^Dtyblon 0 1 964 General Moton Corporatloft— 



f 



Fig^C-9. Specimen page of Cadillac parts history index 
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l^NIT C ^ CATALOGING SYSTEM^ 
TOPIC 1 FACTORY PARTS SYSTEMS 



' . Study Guide . 

Determine th'e jcbrrect word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and writej it in the corresponding 
blank at 'the right. 



1 . Parts are indispepsai^le operating tools*of the parts department. 

2. The major auto manufacturers' catalogs all have the same basic ^ . 

• 3. Each new part prodyced must be arbitr^y assigned a _4_ to give it an .5 . 

^ m ^ ' -^-^ 

4. General Motors uses a 6 system in the assignment^of part numbers. 



5. A part number w hich does not 7 the part i&termed n onsignificant s 

6. Ford Motor Company 'part numbers are formeij .by expanding tKe basic _8_ 
• numbers. * " 



7. Ford part numbers are ^ m that they identify the nature, . locationT and 
application of the part to which they are assigned. . ^ * . * 



pd ^nkshafts have the basip plumber 10 



9. l]^ the Ofeheral Motbrs system, the group numerals preceding the decimal point 
' 'identify J_l^ assemblies or . 1-2 of the automobile. 

^- ' . • ^ ' 

1-0. Numerals following the decunal pqmt in th& GM system relate, to 13 or 14 
parts. • ; * , ' ^ 



1 1 . The. parts apprentice^ should jmemorize the ^ 1 5 divisions. 



/ 



12. Group numbers seldom 16 , \vhereas part numbers, ma/do so frequently, 

^ ^3. The most cdmmon method of locating parts is through the name as' listed in the 
» ^17 index. • 



14; The Seconal most commqn method of locating parts is by referring to the 18 . 
15. One of the most informative sections of parts catalogs is th^ 20 index 



Test 



1.. 

2., 

3.. 
4.. 
5.. 

6.. 



8.. 
9.. 

lo'.. 

II.. 

12.: 

1-3.. 
14.. 

15.. 

16.. 

17.. 

18.. 

.. 19.. 
* 20.. 



. Circle T if tlje stafSpient is true; circle F if the statement if fal$e' 

' •* - ■ . ' ' . 

1 , Major jgroups of parts are given the same numbers by all auto manufacturers. 

^ • 2. PartS'inttfrcli^geable between a Cadillac and a Corvair would he numbered alike. 

ERIC : '\ ' • ' "7^ ' 



I. 

2. 



T 
T 



F 
F 



Unit C, Topi9 1 



3. The Ford parts number system is being expanded throughout from 'five to six 
numbers. » \ • . \ 

4. General Motors uses bloqlc assignments of parts numbers to their subsidiaries. 

5. Without a parts catalog, an^g^ncy parts department could not operate efficiently. . 

It 

6. All major auto m^Hti^gtuters' parts catalogs are similarly constructed. 

7. Similar parts may be(assigned identical parts numbers. 

" i ' \ ■■ 

8. The first number group 745 in Gdieral Motors part number 7450745 indicates the 
item ig a bearing. , / . 

i ( ^ 

9. Each group number assignment covers a major portion of the vehicle'. • 

10. Helpful supplementary tables, data, and inforjnation are foundAin most parts 
catalogs. ' . * , - r . ■ ^ ^ 



UNIT C - CATALOGING SYSTEMS 

TOPIC 2 - JOBBER ANP^ 'lNDEPEIMDEIMT SYSTEMS 



This topic IS planned to provide answers to the following questions: ^ 

• Do jobbers and independent parts stores use auto factory indexing systems? \ 

• How does ^jobber correlate the parts produced by indepedd^t manufacturers? \ 



• What doe/the Weatheriy Index system comprise? 

• How is the Weatferiy system used? 



In this topic the Weatheriy Index, the one 
representative catalogmg system used by jobber- 
independents^ will be discussed. Although bth^r 
systems a^e used, only a few are in widespre.ad use, 
and pll the systems are similar. An understanding 
of the Weatheriy Index System will enable the 
apprentice to comprehendaU of these systems. 

The Weatheriy Imkx System, ^copyrighted in 
1*932, provides a 'complete alphabetical and 
numerical index whicK is designed to a^ccommodate. 
automotive, aeronautical, and marine supply cata- 
logs with lequal ease. The system is versatile enough 
that the automotive indexing of parts,' supplies, 
and e'quipment may be used afone, without any 
loss in the efficiency of the system. It is widely 
used to locate the manufacturers' catalog insert 
pages in the wholesaler's catalog. A majority of the 
auto parts manufacturejs now key their catalogs to 
the Weatheriy Index System. The Weatheriy Index 
numbeiris printed in thQ upper right -h^d comer of 
the cover or index sheet of the manufacturers' 
catalog, making it a simple matter to insert the 
^talog i nto its prop e r plac e in t he system (Fig. 
C-ld). . 

In a $^%se, the use of the Weatheriy Index is 
the reverse of the usual procedure. Catalogs are 
usually compiled first ^nd .then provided with an 



index of their contents. With the Weiittierly Index 
Sysjem, the index is provided first, and the 
catalogs and information, sheets are fitted into-^he 
indexing system. 

Nat all manufacturers print their catalogs with 
the Weatherlj^ndex number. When such catalogs 
or information sheets are received, the alphabetical 

. listing of the Weatheriy Index should be consulted 
for the correct group, and the number should be 
stamped in the upper right corqer of eachsinnum- 
bered sheeft or Q?talog. When the material has been 
giyen a proper group number, it can be .located 
readily in the counter catalog. . 

Frequently, manufacturers^ catafegs that* con-, 
tain several groups of items will show several 
Weatheriy Index numbers. Four Weatheriy num- 
bers are shown in Fig. C-10; the principal number 

* is l36, but 'the catalog also contains items listed in 
groups 126, 130^^d 134, Such groupings are not 
^unusual, many catalogs contain a greater variety of 
groups. In'such cases the catalog should be divided,, 
and each group or page placed in its correct order. 

— — -Som e page s of a c^t a io-g may list item s involv" 

^ing two* or more numerical locations. This can be, 
easily overcome, hbwever, by inserting the page in 

^ one of the. locations and by placing a reference 
5hee\ or notation in th,e other group or groups. 




WEATHERLYNO. 136 
- . . (126- 130^134) 

s€RuiK cnmiiic inH 



BRAKE 
PARTS 



HV3RRUIIC 

BRAKE PARTS 

CLUTCH CONTROL 
PARTS 

BRAKE FLUID 



^ Fig. 0-10* Manufacturer's catalog wtth|weatherfy lnde\humber 



UNIT C - CATALOGING SYSTEMS; 

TOPIC 2 - JOBBER AND INDEPENDENT SYSTEMS 

0 ' Study Guide 



) 



Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the coixesponding 
blank at the right. • , • . > 



1. The We^theffy Index System provides aj;^ ' . .! 

2. The Weatheriy Index System may be used to insert 3 catalog pages into the 4 ^.Z.^^^.. 



atheriy Index System may be used to insert _3_ catalog pages into the 4 ^.Z^ 

.catalog. 

3. In addition tp automotive parts, both and j6_ items [have been aligned 5. 
Weatheriy Ind^x numbers. ' ;^ | ' • 6. 

4. Index numbers are not assigned to items at _7_, but are carefully selected to place 7. . 

& lines together in the catalogs - ! \ ^ 



5. T^e automotive indexii)g of parts, supplies, and equipment may Ibe used alone .with 9. . 
no loss of system 9 . ' f 



9* 



^. The majority ^ apto manufacturers now 10 their catalogs to the Weatheriy 10.. 

Index System. ^ . • ' * , ^ . • * . ^ 

\ , / 

7. In a sense, use of the Weatheriy Index is the 1 1 of ordinary procedure.- 11.. 

8. A catalog is usually compiled first, and then provided with an 12 Sfits 13 . ' 12. 

S ^ . - V • 13.', 

9. The Weatheriy Index^ uses only 14- numbers to designate items. 14. . 
10. In each major group ot the >Veatherlj: Index^ 15 numbers are assigned. 15. . 



Test . 



3 



3. No single. cataloging system has been devis 
parts. ^ • , 



Circle T irthe statement is truef circle F if the statement is felse! 

1 .'Although ma?iy Systems are used for catalogin^tito parfs, few systems have gamed 1 T F 
widespread use. • , *' ^ . • 

2. The Weatheriy Index^SyslenTcan be Vopiec^ b^ any jobber for his or her own use. 2. T F 



d to cover both airplane and power boat ^3,. T F 



4. Each manufacturer of parts modifi^ the Weatheriy Index System to fit his or her .4. T - F 

: ' ' ' ' ' \ ^ 

5. Each Weatheriy Index major group^contains 1 00 item numbers. ^ 5 . T F 

^ ' ^rti'and tools are not indexed in th^* Weatheriy Index System. \ 6; T P 

A : ' •• ^ 71^ • " • . " 
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♦ ^ ^ 7. Each major Weatherly Inde^x group is divided into ten subgroup.' 

8. Catalog pages showing items belonging to several groups can be properly filed in a 
Weatherly system. S < ^ 

9. Weatherly Index numbers are essentially random groupings. . 

10. All partsiijanufacturers key their catafogs to the Weatherly Index System ^as well as 
to their own system. • % • • * • 



\ 



/ 




uNiTiUlnventory and Control 



TOPIC t - INVENTORY SYSTEMS 



This topic is planned to .provide answers to the following questions: 

' • Why is an inventoiy system necessaiy in the parts business? 

• Wftat constitutes a satisfactory inventory system? - 

• How is an inventoiy system set up and maintained? 



Any of th^ various systems that enable a 
company to obtain accurate and immediate infor- 
matiop in/egard to the amount of stock on hand, 
the quantity sold, the turnover rate, and the 
number df drders or back orders pending may be 
pr<jiperly described as inventory control systems. ' 
The apprenticed will refer again and again to the 
inventory system for information; therefore, he or 
she should be intimately acquainted with the 
ing of the system the company uses* . 




Inventory Records - 

Two types of inventory, systems are used in 
most autq parts businesses: manual systems^and 
alttomated systems. 

Manual Systems ^ 

Formerly, itiost of the inventory systems in use 
.by auto pafts businesses were of tlie Kardex type. . 
A card-type^ system uses a single, card for each part 
or accessory stocked. These systems differ only in 
the desigif^of the card and the way in wifllh the 
cardsf are stored. Brief descriptions^ of three major 
card systems af e as follows: ' 

Tub file system. The tub file system uses 
standard inventory cards held in a tub-like cabinet. 
The cards„ §i:e arranged vertically, wkK suitable 
dividers to aid quick location. Numerfcal order is 
usually arranged from front to rear/The oa^ds may 
be lifted out quickly for ease in posting (Posting 
..linearis making any entpf of information of the 
• card). The tub file requires a minimum of ?pace, 
A and *for large inventories this system seems to be 
the most 'pjactic^fl. The Weatherly catalog illus- 
trates a tub fUe system (see Topic C-^.^ 
. Roller file. .TTie. roller type of Inventory file 
consists of a large revolving wheel ^ngment, with 



cards fixed to the wheel by a circular rod. The 
cards, each with a hole near its base, are threaded 
onto "the circular rod in numerical order. To refer 
to particular card, one need only rotate the wheel 
until the desired card is found. 

Visible-index. ^ThQ visible-index system is 
flat-drawer system in which the cards lie flat on 
top of each .other in a stairstep, hinged ajranger 
ment- The drawers, or trays, are about ^'inches 
loug and 1 V2 inc|ies high. By stepping the cards, it 
is possible to get 70 or -m ^e into eac h tiky. Tlie 
drawers are mounted in a unk, cabinet about 30 
inches high and 12 inches /wide.* Each cabinet 
contains jo to 18 drawers, and by banking the 
cabinets, an inventory system of any required size 
can be built (Fig. I>1). In this system the part num- 
ber and. description' appear at the bottom of the 
card,^which is visible as soon 3s the drawer is pulled. 



Automated Systems^ 

The large and .complicated inventories required, 
by ^today*s autompjiro bujpiesses have encouraged 
certain companies to propose automatic inventory 

'^ntrol systems. These automated systems are 
becQjiiing very popular "because they o(fer better 
control than some businesses are able io" maintain.. 
One such system is palled the Dealer Management 
Service (DMS), This system is an improved version 
of the DMS program which has been offered for 
the last few years by the Service Bureau Corpora- 
tion. ; . ^ ' - ^ 
The objective of the DMS system is t^ provide 

. dealers \yith improved parts department inventory 
control and management. This objective is, rfiet^y 
simplifying tKe routine of balancing dealer parts 

' stocks and by offering the added advantages of 
weekly and semiannual reports, plus ari automatic ^ 
parts-ordering procedure. ... 
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Auto Parts . ^ 




Fig. D'1. Visibie^ti^dex system of inventory control 



The DMS provides automatic computation of 
guide figures for every item and order period. The 
system produces a weekly parts order which tends 
to minimize special ofders and to decrease the 
number of out-of-stock itemsu / - 

Dealers who use this system, report to a service 
bureau on a special, form their daily sales and, 
sKiipents receiveci for each part. These data are 
fed into automatic computers that (1) auto- 
matically establish and JSjust guide figures; (2) 
reorder when stocks reach 70 percept of the guide 
figure, and (^) automatically pqnt a weekly .and 
semiannual report for the deale^^ The reports are 
detailed. a|id complete, giving the dealer an accu- 
.rate record of parts activity (rtgs.- D-2 through 
^ - 6)> To da y cash re g^er& ^are-^^^oq^bi ^tion xe^ s^ 



!eis.^nd inventory control computers. Thgy- record 
the sale and part number and can teorder the' stock, 
immediately, if nec^ssatry. Parts may be^d^ed or^ 
deleted from the system by simply notifying the 
bureau^ ^ 



be posted along with material receive^.* As back 
orders axe received, the quantity mjist be added to 
existing totals, and the back t)rder' figure reduced. 

Every sale of a particular part jpust be^posted,^ 
including the date .of sale, ^quantity sold, and 
invoice number. The quantitjiTsoid is subtr^qted 
each time from the quantity *on>!fkid. Sinmar 
additions or 'subtractions must^e made for creflit 
memorandum transactions and fej^cementar of 
.defective parts. • / ^ ' 

When inventoiy' records are ,kept accuptSly, 
the following 'information is available: xiuaii^es 
on hand. On grder, on hack ordpr, and sold ^ any 
^ven period! Thus the general activity of anyitem ^ 

,is\no\yn at all^^es. Ft(5m this activity the order 

-clprk gan determine how many of a given idrt. 



t 



should be normally stocked. 




^ • . . • Inv§itt6ry Maintenance 

When inventory systems are propferly m^in- 
taGied, t^ey can supply a complete recor^of every 
part or accessory in stock. 'A card must bft^^® 
•out for every item sfqcked to show groiip number, ^ 
part number, description and,.if po'ssible, locatipri. 
A. typical tub-file card is shown in Fig. D-4. 

,^ery time a part is ordered, an entry must be 
made on the inventory card, which shows the date, 
quantity ordered, and the -order number. V/hen 
ord^s are received ,j the quantity must be entered 
in the dpgropriatc column on tlie card and adde.d 
to "the humbV already in stock. Back orders should 



iiVentory Control • • 

Since aH .pf the^d*systen^are basically alike, 
spme^ general rules can be-fonmSat^d for their-use*-^ 
Prompt accurate posting is essential if the card 
• 'sV|teih^'^^li^M)e effective, if poWing'Talls a week*' 
behind, the quantity on haiicJ usually 'will. n.ot:be 
iaccurate,^One of the *real assets of a perpettial 
inventory is the abHitjr^to rely oq the, cards to sho^ 
qu^tities on hand.*1Ti|s feature is particularly 
helpful in answe^ing^ telephone inquiries?; ^"oft^n 
saving a long trip to the bin, "* * 

When Ihe c^ntity of m iten\;^reach£S/an 
established minimum, the card, is flagged for 
immfdiate order (Fig. D-4). Most "Orders cj^n be 
^aced directly from the' cards^ the quantities are 
ii||watche(l and the cards ^e flagged. This system is' 
^ much easier thaVchasipg up^ and dowiLiiie aislei 
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' Rg. b«2. DMS parts activity and oF^r rapport ^ 



— ^ftfwStty Strytcii Burtav Cofp., Soil Francisco 
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.Fig; 0-3. -OMS^ management inventory analyitr'* 
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Fta^ card hero if stock is low. 
Order promptly. 



Flog carp here if o question 
arises, ^ch as order overdue 
prts number confli^ 



A 

Flag jcard here if bin ts 
empty* Order on emergency 
basis. 



Flag special brder cards tmet 
, *- If part is not .to be stocked J 
remove and* destroy cardT « - 
» when part'ts sold. ^ 
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MOTOS REGISTRATION HEWS - 523 East 14th Street ^ Oakland fi. Califbroia 



EM. Typical inventory ^stam card, showing one method of flagging cards to facilitate ordering and control 



OAK^JU^ APC V ^ . * 

OIPD PARTS ORDER T0-PDC^20 FRCft DEALER 903763 
RONALD MORAN INC *' 

5CHED CODE? C^O r ^ ♦ ' 

CONT? 0322 / 
INST? / ' . 

/C TIME? ' 

CAR RET LINE FEED 



>ARr NO / QTY 
03633605:002 
y6o9B3O9^:200 
:/O35l602H0l6 • 
* 08700948:025 
00413755:002^ 
* 01^55526': 002 
04548570:001 
04f4857T/00l 
.08704416:001 
09733755:001 
08707081 :'Oai * 
iHASH? 
END? 

^' oou'acoeptep 
000 rejected' 

. < 0322^ 7408 1230. 



"I ■ 



GA9D3763 • • , 

903^63 20 1)322 5510U 
00983398 200 REV AMF 4 . 
03516021 QIO MICHPP 
087P0948 925 MICHPP 
00413753 OOa 0AKLND271 529 * 
08704416 001 0AKLND271529 
09733755 001 MICHPP 
08707081 001 MICHPP « 
END ANSUER BACK * . ^ 



7 



Ftg« D>5. Example of computer wire order 
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' With an order pad making emergency orders when 
] out of stock. > > 

When a parl»'nuniber is superseded by another 
* , number, the new number should be entered on the. 
' card above the old number. The old card should be 
^ left in the filQ, and a new caret >vith the new part 
rfumber should be posted and placed in prcyaer 
sequence in the file. When stockr undef tlie^d- 
number Is depleted and the new number is fjimiy 
establish^ as replac;ing the old, the olS card should 
be destroyed. ^ 

A guid^ f%ire, which is sirffply the quantity to * 
be kept in. stock, .is established for each part. By 
Icajrefully matching the sales against stock received 
^ and taking into account the time required for 
^q^lenishmej^^t is -possible tp ^detennmie the 
proper 'aip^^ of stock to keei5 on ^d. By 
timely ordennig, when^ the card shows'^ the estab- 
lished minimum number on hand, a shortage of 
any item can usually, be prevented. Howefer, the 
guide figure shoulJ not be viewed as permanent. 
Over a pewul of time, sales |wilj increase and 9. 
' decrease, andja periodjc adjustment of the guide 
figure will be neoessary. 

^ y ISpecial 0>fers 

. • Special brd^ are ^always k problem for the 
* inventory clerk. More and more special o«}erj*are ^ 
required, because an ageijcy^ cannot possibly keep 
air the^ required parts in' stock. A tub-file *)^d' 
^ system for handling Special ^prders' is desdTribed • 
below. With cerjain vacations, the method maybe 
adapted^ to*other card systems. ' • , ; ^ 



When^a special order is placed, the inven$ory 
clerk shbuld use a^uitable form that, provides 'the 
cu^tomer*a ^njame^ address, phone number, date; 
and p/rts ordered. This form may be of eompany 
design or may be purchased commercially. If the 
ordeF originated in* the company shop, the repair 
order number should be shown, along with a. 
complete model des.cription of the vehicle. Special 
orders from the shop should be approved by the 
shop supendsor. The cqmpleted special order form 
iSpthen given to' the inventory clerk, who in turn 
makes ^ out a . temporary,, special order inventory 
-card for each part ordered. This special order card 
should be of a different color than the stock cards 
and should be flagged, as shown in Fig. D-4, before 
it is insertjQd into the cOrd system.^ The special 
order card should be keyed Jto the original order 
(preferably, by name), so -that when, the j)art, 
arrives ihe inventory clerjc will know immediately 
that it is a special order and for whom it is 
intended. The; original special order form, which 
has been filed>A a suitable mahney while awaiting 
recejpt o£ the fl|jt, is nd)v consulted an^ the 
custcTmef is notinea that the p^ has arrivVd. A 
foVm letter pr post c^d is^ormally\ised far riojifl- 
cattqn. When the sale Js completed, th.e order form 
and the^^porary inventory card may be filed or 
destroyedi'as provided by company prceduresi^ 

Study Assi^n\ent . ^ 

1. * Read the Sei^ce Bureau Company booklet on 

AiUom^ted Inventory i?ontrol. 

2. Study the advantag^ of inventory control for ^ 
^od busing pradtices. • . » ^ • 



UNIT D -^INVENTORY. AND.COlMTROL 

TOPIC* 1 Inventory systems ^ - 

* ^ J • ' • ^ '''^^ Study Guide 

Determine; tlje coneclAvord for e^li ^numbered blank in the sentence, and v^e it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. * • jr, n . . ' ♦ r 



.4 



^, 1. A card-type inve/ftptyjy stem uses a single card for every 1 or 2 stocked. 

. 2. In the visible-index system of inventory control the cards af e stowed, ii> 3 4 

3^-The jype of inventory n^has the cdxdi arranged on.a large iVhe^l. 
• 4. For la^ inventories the ^ sysJein^eems to be the most practical.^ \^ 

5. Inventory systems, when properly J7^, supply a complete 8 of fver^^art pr, 
accessory ip sfoc)c* , , t ^ " . ^ ' , ' . 

6. Every time a part is ordered, an 9 • nlust be made'on ^e inveiltory card. 

^ V .* — / * ' ' ' - , 

7. The. number/Of it^ms received^j^ 10 to the nifmter already' in stock on the 
' inventory^g^d,/ • ' 

, S.Froip. the information on the inventorj^card, the ge,neral 11 oFany item can be 
;^ ^etemiined. < . ' ^ ' * , " ' 



1 L. 

2: 



/ 



3._ 



6._ 



.'9. Prompt, accurate 12 is e^ntiafif the-card system is to be effective-. 



. 10. When the quantity of an item reaches a minimum «J||imrd is _1^ foTihimediate 
. • order. • , . * 



7.'. 
'8.. 

9... 

id.'. 

11.. 

12.. 
13.! 




Test 



Circle T if the s1;atement is true; circle |f if the statement is false. ' * r ' 

• - ' * * 

. A satisfactory inventory control system is a "must" for axi auto parts business. 
■ • \ . . • ■■ . - ■ . 

"2. A ^tbfactory inve^ntofy system mu^t provide accurate and immediate infonnatipi\. 

. ; - ^ - ' ' ■ • • ^ . ' ^ " 

31 Operation\ of inventory sy^pni is biased on re^iar fnonthly" physical-' 
J ^i^iventojies. • • ^ : ' . ^ , 

^ . ^ Most current myentpir systems use cards. \ 

^ . V . * • ' ' - ' 

, 5, Most current in^entory^systems use tub files. 



\ F 

4, 



11* F' 



6. In tlje visible-indeiftystems/.each card is. identified at the top. 
• 7. Automated inventory* dp^ol systems are available. 




9 

5. t 



F ' 
.F ' 
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* 8. No phjf^cal inventories are required with the DMS system, 
9. The establi^ment^of guide figures is based on sales histbry. 
^0, The guide figure is the qjuantity ordered each time. • , 
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'UNIT D - INVENTORY AND .CONTROL 
TOPIC, 2 - STOCK CONTROL • 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• WhatYactors and operations does stock control comprise? ^ 
W How ^)a^y.of €ach part shouId:be carried in stock? * 

• What advance preparations &n make physical inve'ntories easier to accbmplish? " 
^ Of >vhat significance is total inventory value? • „ 



^ yhe sudtess or faulire of any auto parts 
organization depends primarily on the operation of 
its purchasing department. Automotive parts, in a 
practical sense, are subject to obsolescence. The 
majbri^ of auto parts and .accessories are designed 
for specific models, and they are limj^d in 
interchangeability and seldon;!^ be converted to 
other uses. When the niany fapbtors {hat depreciate 
the sales value <5f replacement parts and 'equipment 
are considered, together with the large number of 
items that must be carried in stock, qne can see 
that a considerable' amount of inoney can be lost ' 
Hy a company that carries many slow-movmg or 
obsolete items. The purchasing department *inust 
,be w^ll-organized and operated efficiently to en- 
sure stock* availability, uniformity, a^d profit- 
maScing turnover. * ^> 

, Stock Turriaver ^ * ^ 

A definite stoc^k Control plan i^necessary to*^ 
maintain a well-balapced stock of parts* WKffiit is 
-po&ible to. supi5ly most ol^.th^ iteihs reqfl&ted 
^without undue delay and without an excessive 
inventory, the stock of merchandise on hand is 
xx)nsidered adequate^'an^l balanced. A stock tum- 
ovg: of four' to six times a year is considered id^l 
forThe mp?t profitable operation. ,This turnover 
^ratcdoes i^pt itnply*that four to six of every item. ' 
will be sold" in the course of a year. Objdously, 
many parts will sell^much more rapidly;^while sotai 
parts will .sell .only one or two per ^ year. Thfe 
turnover refers to total gross, safes. A company 
with a 550,000 parts** inventory should have a 
yearly gross sal^s of 52001100 to $»0,000,wWch 
isfcfut to six times the coggpf the iipbntory . \ 

A stock* tiUTiover less tl^ four times a year 
ties .up, in slow-moving stockjtcapital that could be 
used more profitably, irithere is a'cpmplete stock 
turnover more than six times a year, the stock is 



with the cost .of buying. Often* there is an elemeilt 
of false econorny in a high turnover rate, which 
suggests that not enough stock is carried in 
inventoVy and that oply fast-moving items are 
bei ng sold. A certain number of ^average and 
. sJ<J^-movin| parts must be stocked if orders are to 
ht filled completely and customer goodwill re- 
tained, parts store /hat iso^nsistently out of 
needed J slow -moving /arts w^^se favor with its" 
customers. J / , 

• *^ Cpnfrol by Guide Figures 

A^properly maintained inventory sy^em is the 
best guarantee pf adequate stock control. With the 
<?ustamary large inventories of today^ it is physi- 
. cally impossijjle for the ordeL clerk to remember 
the sales activity oF every part in! stock, ilie clerk 
may be' q^scious oC the fact ttiat^a partis a slow 
or fast seller, bu^he or she can not know how fast 
or.slow/unlessa^d^fihite record of purch&es and 
sales Is m^^6*-TM inventory card c^n supply sdch a, 
rec'orid. . ,i - i ^ 

Nqm^y, the order clerk should try to keep a 
.90-day supply of every item on hand,«*This supply 
will .ensure a stock .tumoviexfoui;^ times a^year and 
" will npf tie up wofking capitaRin too large of an 
iiiventory.^If a 90-day supply ip maintained, there 
is *littlf danger of sh<jrtages, with Qonsequent lost 
vsales. " ' ■ / 

A 90-day supply is easy to rnainta^ with a 
gqo4 inventory systejn. The first thing to Ho is to 
establish a guide ffgure equal to the 90-^ay simply 
of each item* The guide figure is based on the sales 
^activity "shown on the inventory card. If an item^ 
shows consistent sales of five or §ix per rfionth, 
th^n a guide figure of apt)roximately 15 should be 
^used. Some items .will not ^ow* regular* sales 
patteftvs^^ut may reflect l^ge sales^ne month and 
fe>V the^^ext ^Qr^l\. In suijh cases \n average m^y 



•qsually out of balance*, §nd business, is probablj/^ be takenvV)ver»a tfirfee^month period aiid used as a 

being lost because of inability to fill orders!*^, guide figure*,. ^ ' . , * 

cpfipletely. Too much tijnip^ter may result in more ' Onlprs must be ph^tA regularly if' the gwide 

co^Iy tni^g. The tomq^er shGu|d.be balanced figure* i^ to be effective^Wien {he. quan^ pf a 



'4 ' 
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certain part drops to approximately two-thirds of 
the guide figure,^ the part shotfld tje"" reordered. In 
tlie sample guide figure pi 15 mentioned above, 
when the quantify of a part in stock drops to 10, 
the part should Be redxdeVed. By ordering five^C 
that*particular item,^e order clerk can maintain a 

^ balanced stock. IT similar guide figures 'are estab- 
lished for every' item in stock, then. %rdering 
procedures can be simplified, arid adequate stock, 
can be maintained. Cqnsiderafion should}* of 
course, be given to staiidard ordering quantities 
and pricing fadtors. ^ ' . , ^ 

Guide figures aire not permanent. As sales rates 
increa^ and decrease, guide figures must Ije re- 

; appraised and revised. If an item is' consistently ouff 
• of stock, the guide figure is no longer adequate and 
must be. revised upward. Conversely, if the sale of 
an item slows and there is no regular turnover of 
the item, a lower gtiide figure should be used. 

' C ' ' Establishing^the Stock • * , 

. ^ jb^anced stock is primarily the maintenance 
of adequate ^u£[i;itities of every item. But just what 
pajts should *e carried in stock? Since this is a 
subject of very large scope, it can be* dealt with 
only in a very general way. 

The order or inventoiy clerk ]S often separated 
fronl direct s^es. He or she can discern from the 
inventory system the activity of. every part in 
stock; but he or she fan not know how many Sales' ' 
arei /^oJisistently lost because *tfte part is not ciarried 
in mventory. TTiis*pfoblent is compounded) by the 
fact that e^ch year IfSftisahds of new' parts .are 
.produced, and' the^ inventory clerk ^ must help 
decide which of these are important to stock. At 
the same time the inventory cferS^ust appraise his . 
or her present* stOQk. and delete ^hose items whidi 
ar^ *no longer ^profitable or necessary. At t» 
beginning of .each piodel ye^yr, jiew car ni^inu- . 
facturefs *supply an initial, order which serves to* 
establish an initial stock of new parts to bA^Sded 
to the dealer^S inventory. This supply is not:^ ^al 
solution, however,'^a^id the inventory clerk oilparts,^ 
manager must ultimately select the- items to "be 
regularly stocked. The sele,ction*can best^ be made 
on the' bsfsis of Vhat groups of parts havp already 
proven necessary. Certg^t^ms maw^e assumed to 
be necessar^ie suclHas i^tion" parfe, bfi^e_shoes, ' 



universal joi^, transmissii 
Most parts should be sele(?tefd on 
proven requirements from the 
experience of past year§. * ^ . V 

^ Regardless of how carpfufl^jr one mky select 
new parts to'^tock, iome items Will be overlooked. * 



parts; and' st) forth. ; 
the basis of, / 
record^aifd* ^- 



One way to correct this situation is to keep a want 
' ^list posted at the parts^counter. Each time the 
"'customer requests a part that, is not carried in 
stock, the salesperson should record .the part 
number of the lost sale on the want list. If a certain 
number repeatedly appears on tjie list, 'the inven- . 
tory clerk shou^ add that part to the inventory. 

^ PhysicaWnventory ^ 

At least once each year ,a conjplete physical 
inventory must be taken. The annual inventory 
establishes an accurate, inventory cost for purposes, 
of tax assessment, and it also indicates to 'the 
owner whether aicfurate (and' honest > records are 
being kept. ' * ^ • 

*^ The .'yearly hiveiitory .requyifes , a substantial 
. amount of work,' but it is/absolutely essentiatl to ^ 

^ stock . maintenance and coi^toh, Employees should . 
begin well in Mvance to pr^are f6r the physical 
count., ^ins-shauld be^i^ned, and open cartons 
^ould b5 'ex'anUned for thefa-^ content. If the 
^contents are intact, boxes sho%d be-resealed and . 
stacked in ^an orderlv manri^ to facilitate counting. 

fiWQts with nussin&tpsws should be; brok^xlown and 
the parts individually binned, ^or 'the .missing parts « 
replaced and/t^e*kit pealed. Overage (extra sto^k) . 
should be 'brought from stQre rooms oj; t^e^ from . 
the tops of't^ms and placed In thei)r<^p^ location. 
'All misdeUaneous parts ^iiiust be. identified .and 
tagged. I . i ; ^' . ' ' 

Some, smkltej companies continue to tap 
inventory by hand tFife. D-7). ^^very, pajf in stocH is 
entetji on, a hkndWritten list, which shows th^o, 
grouri number, p^number, noun name, quaritity.,^^ a 
lihit iprice, 4lhd bin^ lobtioil. Tfus tecUoti^job is 
usually done wdl in advance, leaving only tW 
quantity of e^ch item to be recorded dn the, actual 
^ day; of inventory. ^KAfter the count, the inventory 
sheets piust be exjehded (quantity times tuiit ' - 
pnce), ^nd a tptal cosf^gure determined. P#rts.and 
a.cceSsories are usually, counted as "separate invent . 

* tory groups.;' ^ \ ' ' \ ' . . ' \^ 

Larger businesses sometimes employ inventor^ ^ 
semoje companies. A punched card is made up for 
ev^ry part in stocS, le^ving^only the quantity to be ^ 
written in (Fig. D-8 and* D-9).-^These^ cards are 

^ placed in the proper bins shortly before inventory.* 

' Onjhe dzf pf the count,, only the quantities^©/ the. 

^ parts on hand afe recorded on the card^. The cards 
are .then machine processed by the * inventory 
tompany to yieW a complete record. ' j ' 

When the inventory' record is comple^^d^ the * 
inventory clerk sl^ould promptly check it^lgainst 
his- CM* her cards and correct .the cards, as jieces^kry. . 
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Sint^ t^e clerk riiust examing each card in the 
system^ this is an excellent time to analyze Jhe 
record of each part, evaluate the stock, and revise 
the prescrib|ed stock levels. Parts that are no longer 
selling sh9uld -be deleted and ^disposed of (most 
automotive manufacturers have a provision for 
returning unwanted^pr obsolete merchandise). 
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Quantities' that are too large ^should reduces 
Part ' number discrepancies often ceme^to ligl 
, during inventories,. and these must be traced o^i 
and .corrected. In spite of the additional worS 
.involved, the annual inventory shoWd be m^de ai;i 
opportunity for cleaning and, balancing the stock 
on hand and adjusting th^" records involved. ^ 
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SHEET N0>_ 
CALLED BY— 
ENTERED BY_ 



. PfllCED BY- 



."DPARTMENT- 
* LOCATION 



JEXTENDED BY- 
_ EXAMINED BY_ 



Q.HE'CK 




V ' ■ ■ — = 

^ OtSCRlPTION ^ 
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V, Rg. Write-in inventory sheet 



4 2^6 



0£SC«iPTJOV 



M080 6( 



IHVEMTOHT COUNT 



',,J,|,^,CO0C.^| 



i Z 



DCSOniPTtON 



i_3 



I 

I com , 



INyCNTOftY COUNT 



'I 



1 



CNCCiktO SY 



PLEASe FILL IN ALU SPACES 



OO NOT write: AaOVC THIS 'Mf^C 

-iHtructions- . , 

-■ ' _ - ' I'- " 

Cost Spocg,! Be re to.wfitWp'Iors'^— >^ 




oce marked "M". 



• ond Cents tn proper sfoces ond Mills or Froclions Tn s 

I I 

love'^^ of v^ Count/ Socce^ Be sure to ploc6> wnole rtumbers ond' froctior.c 
- in proper spaces. When there js no qoontity of fe' s:ofJ<ed «tem mdjcole 

J . It 

«*ilh , iiooe in the Inventory Count spoce. 
I I ^ 





8 8 8 8 8 8|8t8 

LOCATION I I 

m Ti «« •ii ivrt'u 



8 8 8 8 8 8|838$88|8 

GRO*S':fOOE ■ PART NO. 

I 9 9'.9 9 3 9.9 9 8 9 9 a 9 9 9 9 9 8 S 9 9 9 9 9 9 9;9 ^ 

iU » M-S 43 u!42 43 4t 4« « 4) 41 <}IU St S2 U S4 » J U 



a8888888a8( 

*.0ESCRI.-T'ON 




\ rit*sttot» 



1 



j8 8 8 8T8'8;8 8 6i8 ^ 

T INV. COUNT I Xe NO 



9 9 9 9 ^[919 9 96 919 9 9^Si9 9 9 9 3)9 



^ Fig. Dr8r<IVlachin6'punch6d card prepared for an pnpual Inventory. 
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^ 5 6 3 705357 ^ Gfc AR UN I T 1 " 

Pg ini »»£f^ HOMB£« 'I , OCSCRIPtTon J 

LOCATION '"^^ *>■ x" ORJom.'^'^"^ 
/ i r l 2 I N ■ 



CROUP COOC 



3 705357 >GfcAR UNIT 



>1J M 



IS 



•J 3lSov 



CMOUP COOC NO. 



OCSCr<IPTION 



UHtT COST 



MO 7 13 




INVCNTORr COUMT 



-INSTRUCTIONS- 
0*00 

PLEASt FILL IN ALL SPACES, Untt Cost Spoce; Be sure to write Ooilar^ 

ond Cents m proper'' spoces ond Mills <y Froclioos m spbce nxjrked "M". 

tnyenty^ Count Spoce Be sore to ploce whole r>umbers ond froctions 

'.3 3 3 * 

% proper spaces. When thefc is no, quantity of 0 storked item .ndicot* 

} J ' 4 > ' 4 

w»llv "nor^e" the Inventory Count tSpoce ^ 

.8 5 y \5 5 



\i 0 
It 1 

33- , 



Si 



7 



7 7 



OISBURSCMCNTS 



WHOLE WUMBtW 



8 8 8 8 8 8ilJ'8;8!8 8 8 8 8 818 8 8 8 8 8 8^8 

LOCATION 1 I jCwk^COOE / PART NO 

9 9 9 9 9 9!3jSi9|9 3 9 9 9^*9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 



^7 



8 8 8 8 a 8 8 8 8 8 8 318 8 818 8 818 %m 8|S8fti8 

* OESCRlPfjON Jj^l UNIT COST jlNV COWr 1*JC8 S*l» 

9 9 3 9 9-3 9 9 3 9 9 9(9 ^'Si9 9 9>9 \m S»9 9i9 S^S 



1 



Fig. D 9. Iiiventory count ^rd superimposed on a blank card. (Numbers on blank card shovy-through punched^p^n- 
ings in inventory card. Alrpertirient information is represented by the locations of ^he' holes; e.g,, p&rt 
. number 3705357 Is found in columns 43-49.) * * ^ , 
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UNIT .0 -.INVENTORY AND CONTROL 
TOPIC 2 - STOCK PONTROL 



^ ^ - . Study Guide * ' ^ 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 



blank at the right. 



• 1 . Auto parts, in a practical sense, are _J_ items. . . , ^ . • 

2. A stock of parts is , considered ^ and when it is possible to 'supply jfnost of 
the items requested without undue delay. 

3". A stock tumoyer of »_4_ to _5_, times a year is consideredj 

■ ^ > ' _■ . ^ 

4)L^ock tumover'^efers to total _5_^ . 

S: A parts store that is consistently out of needed parts wiEJose 7 . 




6! An ^ system, prop6riy maintained, is the best ^ of ^eiquate stock control. 



7. The order clerk should keep a 



supply of every item on hdnd 



V 8, If * 'l 1 figures are es^j|fished for each item in stock, ordering procedures are 
simplified and , 12 sto^Kaintained . * y . ^ * 

9. The inventory clerk or 13 must ultimately se^jpct the items to be stocked. 

10. If a certain item consistently appears on the 14^ 15 , the pai^ should be a^ded. 
to the'inventoiyK ^ ' ^ * 

1 1 . At least once each^ear a complete 16 inventoryjmust be taken.' 

1 2. Parts and ag^ssories are usually taken as 1 7 inventories. . 

13. On a punched mventory card, only ttie 18' must hb recorded.'^ . 
^' 14* Theannualinventory is an opportunity to -19* and 20^ the stock-. 



parts. 



7 \ 



,Wt 



^ Circled if theltalfement is true; gircle F if the stat^ent isf alse. 

1 .,Sdme automobile ^dtts soon become oljsolete. 1 > < 

' f / -> 



2.. 
3.. 




11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
»15.. 

16. 

17.. 

18.. 

19. 
•20. 



1^. Most automotive' manufacturers have a JA_ for j-etuming unwanted or obsolete 21 



2, A* 180-day stock turnover rate is ide^.. 
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3. The stock turnover rate is figured on ctoss sales. » 

4. Stock tymover is a good indicator of stocTc balances. 

• 5. The primary taol j>i stock control is the inventory card. - * 

6. The 'guide figure, once establishW^should never be changed, • .j 

7. A guide figure may established from average annual sales. 

8. The manufacturer's "initial order" of new parts\olves the new model problem. 

9. The valuex>f the inventory on hand may have a bearing on local tax bills. ' ^ 
10. To extend an inventory means to add new items. . s 
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UNITED ^ 4NVENTpRY AND ^pNTROL 
TOPIC 3 - ORDERING AND PURCHASING 
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•L^This topic is planned to provide ahswers to the,following questions: 

* • What are the most common kinds of orders? • , - ^ 

* What procedures should be followed in placing orders?^ 

• ' What governs granting of discounts to buyers? ^ -s. '\ 
What pa/t do manufacturers' representatives play in the part^^^usmess? 



Ordering merchandise is an important function 
in the automobile parts business. A good know- 
ledge of the various kinds of orders, as well as of 
general purchasing procedures, usually is required 
of the auto parts person? Such, knowledge can also 
pave the way fbr his or her proinotion to jobs of 
increasing responsibility- 
kinds of Ordets^. - " , 

Four kinds of oi^fers are used to orjier parts for 
an automobile pa^ts business: stockiprder; inter- 
mediate^ t>jder;. emergency order; and /tecal- buy- 
outs. ^ m i ^ 

- - ' V ^ '-'^ 

StockOroers • ^.^^ 

Stock orders principal -orders used#for 

normal replacement of depleted stock. They are 
placed regularly on or before a set date, whichjji^y 
be weekly or n^^nthly. These orders are- referred to 
in agencies and dealerships as pad orders. Ship- 
ment of most stock or(fers is prepaid by the 
manjrfacturer. Some stock orders carry an addi- 
tional discoUnt/if they are placed before a certain 
date ^or for a given quantity or value, but -many 
small independent stores place stock orders every 
day. . . 



i. 



Inteniiedi^e Orders. 

Intermediate orders are unscheduled stock 
orjiera placed at ^y time. Jh^y are supplementary 
to Ihe stock ordejrs and are used to replace quickly 
re^arly stocked] itenrs that have been depleted 
"through unexpectjed sales or through some ordering 
or shipping oversight. They may also serve to 
obtain a needed new item before tlTe next stock 
order. The intermediate order usUaH^^does iipt 
carry iny*special discount, and shipment'is prepaid 



-outs, axe* usually small emergency 
ders to be filled byTo(fal dealer or warel;iouse. 
ese -Orders are normally used^only for dne or two 
items'" needed to complete a cu^omer order or a 
job in the shop. Many 'dealers try not to use local 
buy-outs because of the short discounts gllowed'on 
'such orders. If a price has bpen quoted on a shop 
job or on a merchandise order and a local buy-out 
becomes necessary, most companies consider the . 
item as a special purchase and charge accordingly^ 

» drder Forms and Ordering^ 

Order blanks are prepared in many forms. The 
idealer^vpad order mentioned earlier is a carefully ^ 
planned, numerically arranged pa.d of order blanks 
furnished by the manufapture^/ ancl*.designed to* 
fadlitate both -ordering and processing. Pad orders, 
used fbr placing the regular stock order, norm^flly*, 
provide a space fdr,»guifle figure to be inserted 
and may indicate the national sales activity of each 
it?nrt>)^!5iario^ • " y ' 

« In additioBrte-theb#der pad IJlentione(^above, ^ 
many mainifacturers^iQ)pl)C.Qrder forms, for \ 
various stock and sUpplem^nt^y"""Brdenr (Fig. • 
D-l^i|^*prdjers placed on*such fprms are aAject to ^ ^ 



by the manWacturer only if |t reaclie§.^.stateai. <q all^thc conditions set forth On the particular form 
dollar amount, /V -^^ed. . ^ ' \ ^ . ' * 



'^ ^11,^ manufacturers furnish ^ready-to-6se . 
'formSsJn/ such cases, order forms are usually made 
yp to individual specificatib(QS/^and include, in 
essence^the infonnation indicated in fig. D-1 1.. 



XmergenpY -P^der^^!m^0^|Pi5^^ to ...^ 



Emergency Orders 



F^mfest the toitpe^at^ ^pm3^^byii[gi(^^m|a,ns qf 
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Inerchandise that is urgently needed. An enier- ^ 
igQUcy order^niay be used for stocking items Jliaf^ 
^ are completely exhausted, but is more frequently 
used for items not normally . carried in stock. ^ 
Among agencies .this is^^pajled a car-tie-up ordeK 
. Emergency orders are usually- placed by telephone^ 
' or- telegraph to the nWresl manufacturer's war^-/H 
house. Whea telegramsv'are used to*place orders or 
to make inquiries co^iceraing orders, special tele- * 
grapttiic codes are often used (Fig. D-10). 

^ Local Buy-outs ] . . 

Loc^ bu> 

ftrd 

Thi 



✓ ■ 

Auto l^rte 



G. M. TEI,C6RAPHIC CODE 



0 



■Revised telegraph regulations now make it possible to specify actual i>art numjjeii^ digits at co^e word cost 
when ordering porfe.by telegram. Therefore it will not be neces^l^Tr to use the Q. M. Numerical Code for 
sending part numbers in telegrcims. ♦ . ' , 

The Numerical Code should be, used in decoding phrases which are always prefixed XL. 
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M 




R 


O 


D 


u 


c 


T . 




1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


6 


:i 1 


.5, 


9-, 





COMMONLY USED PHRASES— CODINCL TABULATION , ^ 



101 Refer order I .ig XLOSO 

102 Refer to our wire of . . T X108M 

103 Refer to our letter of X£G8P 

I PS Wire ong wer to oui wife of XL680 ' 

1— 



303 Shipped by truck !? XIPSF- 

30§ Shipped'by air mail, .t ♦ .^g^L^r JCLP8D 

307 Shippejiby air express. . Jt^^^. . . . . t .^JO^MU 

308 Shipped by p^c^ P<»t/'.T. . .,. -^j^^jj. • .XI1P8C 



Courfesy G^*ro/ Atofors Corp. 



Fig. D-10. Telegraphic code used for emergency orders or queries 
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Certain precautions should be taken in placing 
the actual order. In the case of orders for large 
quantities of items, care must be taken to maintain 
a balanped stoqk. Since there^ is a continuing 
element of obsolescence, "large quantities are 
Vpotentialli^^dangeroias. Quantities to be ordered 
should be judged" by the recent sales activity of the 
item. <Ijuide figures should be^:arefully derived and 
revised periodically -as the sales pattern of an item 
changes. Accurate jguide figures jnake ordering 
simpler, aUow the order clerk to order only the 
needed quantity, and preclude the danger of either' 
xmdersjocked or overstocked shelves. 

Many shipping errors and delays can be aVoided 
if the following rules are observed: ' . 

1. Use the, correct order form and fill it o\it 
, completely." . ' 

2. Write or print orders clearly and legibly.. 

3. Fill in all necessary information in regard 
to the 'Consignee, destination, method and 

* . terms of shipment, and the number and 
^ description of each item ordered. 

4. Have all the orders signed by an authorized 
person. , ^ ->V 

5. Fumish a list of authorized signatures to 
the firms with Whom b^ness is regularly 
done. 

6. Make all orders at least in duplicate; retain 
one copy for record. 

7. Place orders on time to ensure timely 
shipment. Delayed orders mean delayed 
shipments and lost sales. 

8. Take fuU advantage of discounts. Many . 
manufacturers allow an additional discount 
for stock ^orders placed on or before a 
certaifi »date. On a $5,000 order, a 5 
percent extra discount means' a $250 clear 
profit, simply by placing the orc^er on time. 

9. WHe never possible, take advantage of order- 
ing standard quantifies offered at prices 

* lower than odd lots. 

Pricing and Discbunts 

An individual firm or coiporation from whom 
purchases are) made is a vendor. A vendor oan be a: 
manufacturer, a wholesaler, or a commission mer- 
chant. The terms discount of vendors discount 
indicate a deduction from the billing price of the 
merchandise allowed to the buying dealer or whole- 
saler. This 'discount is usually allowed to encourage 
quantity buying and prompt payment of bitk. 

The four general types of pricing and discd\ii>ts 
are retail»(or list), trade, cash, and'extra dating. 



} 



Retail Prices 

Retail prices, or manufacturer's* list prices, are . 
thbse usually paid by the customer who ultimately 
uses the parts in question. W4ien,the customer pays 
for a repair job on his or her car, or when he or she 
buys parts directly from the' dealer, he. or she 
usually p^ys retail pricey.' These prices are more 
accurately called suggested retail prices and ar^ 
subject to some differences among various firms. 

Trade Discounts 

,/ ♦Trade, discounts are given to garage propnetgjrs, 
service station operator^, auto body aind fender 
shops, and aiito and truck fleet operators. The 
trade discount is deducted ffom the list or retail 
price, and it varies considerably, depending on the 
purchaser and the type of material purchased. The 
r^nge of trade discounts is both very complex and 
•extremely v^ed throughout the country. Trade 
discouitts range from 10 percent on some major 
assemblies to 60 percent on fast-moving com- 
petitive items. The auto parts apprentice must 
become acquainted with the pricing policies of the 
company and of other firms dealt with. 

Cash Discounts 

Cash discounts are gJwn to trades people jvho 
pay cash at the time of purchase or whp pay tHeir 
bills promptly. Some companies use 2p(erCei]tt as a 
premium cash' discount. Customers who pay cash 
receive 2 percent off the net purchase price at the 
time of the sale. If 'the customer has i/^harge 
account, his or her statement may be markei "2%, 
10th prox.," which' m^s that 2T3ercent may be ( 
.deducted if the bill is paid on of before the J 0th 
day of the following month. 

^ ^ctrrpsting,^^ * / 

\ ^ Extra dating means^hat a discount will be 
available for items purchased and delivered on a 
certain date and marked payable in 30^ 60, of 90 
days. This type of di^epu^t is usually given on 
' items that are called jtocking items. In other 
words, jf a dealer wants, to have a stock of parts on 
hands^nd does not want tcf pay for the stock in one 

, payment, he of she may ask for exfra dating to 
spread the payments over a period of time without 
. losing the cash discount saving. * 

Manufacturer's Representatives 

•Many orders are placed with a manufacturer's 
representative or salesperson. Most large manu- 
fa.cturers and suppliers are represented * by such 
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persons, who call periodically at the customer's . * 
place of business. These salespersons can be both a 
convenience and a nuisanc^ As a convenience, the 
manufacturer's represeptati^e is, able to' take mer- 
chandise orders directly, often aiding the buyer 
with tjmely suggestion^ as to quantities and choice 
of merchandise. The salesperson can introduce the . 
buyer to new products and explain their qualities. 
If problems arise concemii^g the merchandise, it is* 
possible to .obtain* immfe'diate and .satisfactory 
adjustments. The representative will often aid in 
the yearly inventory by'helpingto count. and price 
the merchandise he or she^sells. 

Representatives and salespersons can be nui- 
sances in several ways. They may call during the 
busiest times and take the buyer away frojn other* 
importartt work. Some salespersons have a long- 
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*winded and elaborate sales pitch which consumes 
the valuable time of the |?uyer or order clerk. Some 
of the merchandise offered by the salesperson is 
inferior to, or ^ duplication of, rtierchandisfi* 
abeady stocked^ Yet the buyer often feels obli- 
gated, in all courtesy, to hear put the salespej:son. - 
Sqme buyers, and p^ts managers have, from 
necessity, set aside certain hours in which they will 
see the^e representatives, some also limit ea^n call 
to a^^cific length of time.. * * ; 

Study Assignment 

Submit to ySiir instructor a one page report on 
the stock order method used where you work. If 
standard order forms are used, describe the fdrms 
and the data they contain. 




UNIT D - INVENTORY AND CONTROL ^ 
TOPIC 3 - oJ^RING AND PURCHASING . - . 

.1 ' _ . ' Study Guide ^ ' 

Determine the correct word fo^each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the conesponding 
blank at the right. ' ^ - ' , 

, ^ • / ; * f ' . 
M . A J_ brdei; is a major prde^ placed on or before a set date. , 1 . — 

2. Intermediate orders are 2 istock orders. , 



^* 3. Special orders that req uest im mediate shipment of* merchandise are called _3_ 3., 
orders. ' . - ^ 

4. When 4 are used to place urgent orders, special 5 are often used. * 4. . 

— ^ • <» ~ ' 5.- 



} 



13. 
14. 



9, A ^ 15 16 may introduce the buyer to new products and explain their qualities 15.. 
at first hagd. ' - I ' - 



10. Buyers sometimes limit 17; calls to a specified time. . ^ ' * 17.. 

' ■ .. ■ ' . ^ ■ . ■ 

- \ ' ^ • Test 

Circle T-if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is. false. 

* • • ' . # ^ — ■ 

1 . A regular monthly order f9T stock replacement may be termed a pad order. 

• 2. Intermediate orders supplement stock orders. * 
3. Any order not pl^iced on th^ regular date is treated as an emergency order. 



1 on 

4. Local buyH3uts enjoy'largef discounts than emergency orders. 



5. Quantities ordered are governed by guide figures. 



6. Use of guide figures often results in overstocks. 
" . 91 
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. 5. (The dealer pad order uses a carefully planned, numerically arranged pad of order 6 , 

blanks furnished by the 6 and designed to facilitate^ both 7 and . 7, 

• ; ~. . \ ~ . ' — : 

6. When large quantities are involved, care must be taken to maintain a ^ stock. 9, _ ^ 

I ^ > 

' 7. Accurate JO figures make^prdering simpler., > 10. _ ^ 

8. The four conwntJn types of discounts are , J_2^ , J3 ; and J4^ , - 11 \j 
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7. The signature of any employee on .an order ^ill J^e accepted by the vendor. 

iV>comr|Tission merchant is not a vendor. 
9. R^ail prices are always the same ^s list prices.* 

10. Extra dating applies tea discount extended for a Ipnger time than usual. 



7. 
•8. 
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TOPIC 1- - PARTS TERMINOLOGY 



This topic is planned to provide Answers to the following question*: 



How are auto parts named? 
How the thousands of names be learned? 
Is there any system to auto parts names? 
What is a spiral bevel axle gear? 



The auto parts apprentice should not be 
expected to memorize the name, part number, and 
bin location ^of each of the several thousand parts 
that make up the modem automobile and that are 
commonly carried in stock in a parts business. The 
terms used to describe the parts, tools, and 
material^ for any trade or occupation are best 
l€jamed from experience anjl contact with them ^ 
during the learning, period. 

Learning names and locations of parts can be 
compared to learning names and addresses, of 
people in a community by a n^wcqmer. By 
repeatedly meeting persons and visiting their 
homes, the newcomer learns ihe names, addresses, 
and perhaps the telephone numbers of the people 
with whom he or she has most frequent 'contact. 
To know the occupation of a person^ as weH as 
other pertinent information about him or her, 
greatly assists the newconier in learning the per- 
sop's name. 

Similarly, an auto parts apprentice learns the 
names and locations of the items most frequently 
called for and eventually will use the card index to 
locate parts only when. an unfamiliar part iis^ sought. 
To know the function of a certain part and where ' 
it fits^in an automobile materially aids' the appren- 
tice in identifying it. ♦ . 

A person learning auto parts work should not 
, attempt to memorize the part names any more 
than one .should memorize names and addresses 
from a city directory. He or she should, instdfad, 
acquire a basic knowledge of the construction and 
operation of the various^ assemblies that make up 
an automobile and learn the meaning of the niany 
trade terms used in describing and designating 
parts. ^ ' ^ ^ 
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Formation of Compound Terms ^ 

An examination of any parts catalog will reveal 
that the names of a majority of parts consist of 
name of a common mechanical device, prefixed by 
one or more descriptive words, plus the name of the 
assembly to wtiich it belongs. The part name gener- 
qpor brush holder is^^ good example. The word 
holder may refer to many types of devices used in] 
an automobile, but if prefixed by t^e word brush; 
it becomes brush holder, of which there are only 
two kinds, on the automobile. The word generdtor 
denotes the assembly to which it ^ belongs .arid 
completely differentiates that part from all others. 
Most often some of the smaDest parts on ari 
automobile have, under this system, t{ie longest 
names. Other examples of names of parts ^are' given^ 
'below: ^' 1 



Assembly 



escyiptive 
Word 



Mechanical 

4 

Device . * 



r. 

2.' 



^Carburetor 
Pitman arm 



pump 
shaft 



3. jf 'Propeller shaft coupling 

4. * Front wheel inner ^ 



bushing 

pin*' 

bearihg 



Procedure for Learning Nomeijclatu^e 

First, the auto parts a|>prentice must become 
familiar with the various^* assemblies and 'their 
functions. To understand the nleanmg of the teyn 
' assembly, .the apprentice should know th« follow- 
ing '.definitions^ which most automobile manu* 

» facturers use: . . . » 

- • . ^ 

A part is usu^y at^ingle piece, of mat^al such 

as a casting, shaft, bolt, or gear. Hpwever, some' 

parts are composed of mpfl^than/one piece, such as 

poller bearing madfe up "of rollers and races. A pah 
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may be thought of as the smallest purchasable iteYn 
that goes into an automobile. 

An assembly is made up of two or more parts 
that perform a single function. .For example, th'e 
carburetor is co'mposed of a housing, valves, jets, 
and floats; it serves only one purpose— supplying 
the proper mixture of gas and air to the cylinders. 

. A group, oT sysiem, usually consists of two or 
more assembh^es 9losely associated and dependent 
upon each othfer. For example, the fuel group Js 
composed pf such assemblies as the carburetor, 
fuel pump* fii'd gauge, and fuel tank,, If the auto 
parts apprentice is unfamiliar with the overall 
construction and operation of each assembly of an 
automobile, he or she should make an unmediate 
effort to leant them. , ' ' / 

' Next, the auto parts apprentice she(uld be sure 
that he or she understands the"Tt^eanin| of the 
common, everyday mechanical tprms that are used 
in naming parts. Although the apprentice probably 
knows ^the majority of them, such as lever, wheel, 
crank, gear, knd shaft, he or she will have more 
difficul!y in properly identifying a -transmission, 
pinion, H)r shim. Other terms that are only vaguely 
-familiar to the^aypersonr-trunnion, dowel, grom- 
met, diaphra^, and the like-should be learned. 

* ^ Name Gr6up Classifications 

The, common mechanical terms can be divided 
into* several catejgories. 

JC ♦First,;there are those terms whose ngeanings 
^ • are, not necessarily apparent in the "names 
themselves, but which are known, or must 
be learned by every mechanic. Their mean- 
ing is practically the same whether they 
^ *.dpply to automobiles, ships, radios, watches, 
6t buildings. Examples of such terms are as 
follows: 



axle ^ 
• baffle , 
bearing 
' bolt 
«boss . 
bricket 
bushing 
cam ^ 
•chassis 
clevis 
clutch 
crank ^ 
dowel 
ferrule 



' manifold 

nozzle 

nut 

f)anel. 

pawl 

pinion 

piston 

plat . 

plug 
.pulley 
\r6d . 
/scTck'bt' 
•^spinme'* ' 

splirle^ 
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flange 


spring 


frame 


sprocket' 


gasket 


strap 


gage 


stud 


gear 


throttle 


grommet 


trunnion' 


hub 


universal 




valve 


journal 


washer 


lever 





{ lever \ 

\ 

The mechnical deyices in the next group 
are named according to the function that 
they perform. Examples of these terms, 
which are usually taken from a verb, are as 
follows: ^ 



-631ancer 

bleeder 

brace 

bypass 

carrier 

check 

choke 

clamp 

connection 

contact 

coupling • 

cover 

deflector 

distributor 

driver 

fastener 

filter 
'float- 



guard 
. guide 
hanger 
idler 
impeller 
keeper 
muffler 
pilot 
plunger 
regulator 
retainer 
rocker 
roller 
rotor, 
seal 
spacer 
support ^ 



Perhaps the most interesting" category of 
terms is that relating to shape. Human 
beings have always been jpcHned to name 
new or unfamiliar objects after some known 
objects that they resemble. Examples of this 
group are as follows: , 



arm 


housing 


ball 


jacket 


band " 


key 


bar 


' kuuckle 


barrel, 


leaf . 


belt , • 


neck 


block ^ 


needle 


bowl 


nipple 


brush 


pan 


butterfly 


* pin 


cap , 


pipe^ 


case 


ring * 


coUaf 


shell 


column 


shoe 
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V 


s 


coil 


skirt • 


core 


sleeve ' 


*disc 


spider 


drum 


stem 


elbow * • 


tee 


foot 


tip 


^ fork 


U-boit 


head 


V-belt 


hood 


worm 


• hom 


yoke.^- 



4. 



Another category into which the naming of 
trade terms falls is that of teclmical ferms, 
usually of Litin derivation. This category is 
perhaps the most -difficult to learn: 



armature 
carburetor 
commutator 
helical gear 
hypoid ^ear 



solenoid 
^ synchronizer 

thermostat 
^venturi 



5. 
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The last category consists of proper .names,, 
which usually include the name of the 
inventor or patent holder, such as: 

Alemite ' .'Parker screw 
• • Bendrix driver PhilUps screw *. 

^ Hotchkiss tube Pitman arm 

, All of the terms jisted in the first four groups 
above can be found in the dictionary; those with^ 
I which the apprentice is unfamiliar should "be* 
looked up and their meanings written dowh for . 
future study. 

Parts Nomenclature ' » 

A brief ^explanation ,of some of the most 
common parts and ^eyices that the^auto parts 
apprentice comes in contact with is given belov^ 
These parts have been arranged into groups by 
nature or function. 

* Bearing-A support^ in which a shaft rotates. J 
. Babbitt-Mpouxed bearing.made of a soft mloy 
of tin, copper, and antimony. 
5fl//-A bearing in which the rotating shaft or 
t . axle is carried on a number of small steel 
baUs that are free to turn in annular pafhs, 
called races. 
Insert— A removable plain <)fearing. 
Needle -kn antifriction bearing made; up of 
sm^ll, needlelike rollers. The needles are 
laid one against the other until the shaft , 
' . has been^cbmpletely. surrounded. The shaft 
rests and tum^^in the nest of rollers. . * 



Radidl-k bearing designed to carry loads from 
a direction at right anglesio the axis of the 
shaft. ' ^ _ ' 

Roller-k bearmgin which the journal orshaft 
* rests 'ir^n and i^ surrounded by hardened 
^ steel rollers that revolveyin a channel^ or 
race surrounding th^ shaft. 
Sleeve (brushing^}- A reipovable cylindrical lin- ' 
ing of low-friction metal that is used as a^ 
. hearing fpr a shaft or similar part. 
' Thrust'-A bearing designed to sMgport loads or 
resist pressure parallel to the shaft. 




1<6ll«r bibring ' '-^ ^ 

Gasket- A thl^^;5hee{.of packfng^ material placed 
between two metallic surfaces * to seal 
. against liquid or gas leaks. 
Asbestos and wire- A joint^eiling device made 
to Withstand intense heat without jeopar- 
dizing its sealing abilities. * — • ' ' 
Asbestos-lined— A joint-sealing * device made ' 
from a combination of copper and asbestos 
or of brass and asbestos sheets; usually usecl 
^ ' for cylifider head gaskets. 
Corfc -A sealing device made from cOrk, 
* Fiber^A gasket made of specially prepared 
fij?er material wKich may be purchased in 
Jarge sheets for makirfg up jnany types of 
* gaskets on the job, 
Paper-A gasket made of a ^tiff composition 
material for 'use as a -sealing device for 
.•\speciaUomts. 

Gear-A Wheel with teeth cut into its rim, designed 
to mesh with and drive another g^ar. 
Bevel- A gear W;th teefh cut in the surface, of a 
V • t /conical face. 

Helical- A gear with teeth cut in the cylindrical 

,surface but not parallel tonts axis. ' 
Hypoid-A spiral bevel gear with curved teeth. 
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Internal ~kgQ?iX with teeth that prcJject inward 

toward the center from the circumference 

nOI the gear wheel. / ' 

Miter— k bevel gear of a 45 degree angle. ^ 
Spiral-A gear with carved teeth radiating 

spirally Yrom its axis. 
Sprocket-A ^yheel with , teeth around the 

circumference so shaped that the teeth tit 
• into the links of a thain that drives or is 

driven by the sp^j^ckets. 
Spur-A gear with teeth cut in a cylindrical 
, surface parallel to its axis. ' * ♦ 

Worm— A helical gear designed to transmit 

motion at right angles.to its axis. 
Worfn wheel-TliQ mati/g gear to the wornf" 

gear. 




Hotical gtar 




spur goor 




Sprocket gear 



Worm gear 



Joint-^^A device for co|pecting parts so that power 
or motion can be transmitted from one 
part to another part. 
Ball and sofiket—A joint* in which a ball is 
placed in a -^^dcket fecessed ,to fit it, 
permitting free motion in aiiy direction, 
- ^ within design limits. ^ . 
• Clevis- A fork on the en3 of a rod. 
Tdggle-A joint permitting to-and-fro motion 

only, ^ , ' * 

Universal- A flexibly coupling for transmitting 
pO>yer bet^veaifshafts set at an anjgle to^ne; 
another. ^ W / 

Keeper-^A device fo'^keeping parts in their j)roper 
loca'tion. 

Internal -An intemaf keeper usually expands 
into a reces^jo tlte inner circumference^of a 
. hole. • • 



Epcternal- An external keeper contracts or slides 
. into a slot iiTfhe circumference of a shaft. 

Key- A semifcircular or oblong ,p1ece of metal used 
to secure a member to a shaft. 
Baldwin- A key With an oblonjg seqtiom 
?pline-A series of ribs that have been 
machined on the shaft and on to which fits 
another part having mating slots machiAed 

* ' in it. ^ ■ * ^ ; • 

, Woodruff— A Kby with a semicircular section. 

Pin-A device designed td hold parts together. 
Clevis-A pin that pas^^s through the ends of a 

clevis and through ao eye. 
Cotter -A split metal pin designed to pass 
, through a Jic4e' in a bolt and a slot in its nut 
to prevent the nut iTrom turning. 

• Straight-A .cylindriqal metal pin used for 

fastening two parts together. 
— Taper-A conically shaped metal pin, usually 
tapering Va, inch per foot. 
^ . • 
Plug— A device for sealing or closing a hole. 

Drive-in or press-in -A plug that i§ slightly 
larger than the hdle it is to fit and that 
must be pressed or driven into place. 
Expansion— A round piece of metal* with a 
slightly curved sqriface. As the surface is 
* ' pushed in, the circumference expands: 

Screw (straight and taper) -A solid piece of 
^ metal, such as a pipe plug, with Jhjeads so 
it can be screwed into a, hole to close or 
seal it. 

Retainer~A seal that prevents the escap6 of oil Or 
grease around a shaft. Retainers are made. 
• of felt, leather, or metal with felt, 

HRod-A device for transmitting motion. . 

Connecting- A rod that transmits- mption in* 

two directions. 
Push -A rod that transmits motion in one 

direction only. 
Torque-A -rod (Resigned to hold parts in 

alignment.' 




Plugs 



Clevis and pin 



Connecting rod 



Shaft— A rod by which power is transmitted. 

Cam -One or more cams mounted on a shaft. 
♦ ^ for the purpose of changing rotary motion 
into reciprocating motion'. ^ 
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XranL-kn offset shaft for Ih'e purpose, of 
v^anging reciprocating motion into rotajy 
I motion, or vice versa. ^^..^^-^ 
Keyed*- k shaft containing a keyway. 
Pinned- A shaft containing -a straight or tapered 

hole to receive a pin. 
Spline-k shaft on which splines h$ve been cut. 




Crankshaft ' 

Spring-Metal that is* so shaped and. of such 
^ resiliency as to bend under strain and 
^ return to its original position after the 
^bending force is removed; a /^trechanical 
• ^ device of many forms used taaosorb shock 

and produce tension. 
FJat-A spring having' an oblong cjroBS section. 
Leaf-A series of varying lengths of flat springs 
. placed upon each other and held, together 
by means of mehl clips. 
' ^Co//-Usually formed^^f helically wound wire 
designed tp resist^ either compression or 
• ' tejisiorf. 




|,eor spring * 

Valve -A device fcfr controlling the .flow of liquids 
or gases.* 

Ball or check— An automatic valve /in the form 
of a steel ball on a seat, that prevents flmds 
\. ^or gases from howing through a 4ine^ 

Butterfly— A valve inserted .in a -pipe; usually 
\ circular and^^early the sanje diameter as 
the pipe, deslgR^d to turn upon a spindle 
through its diameter to control the flow of 
.-^ gas Of liquid. 

Needle- A valve with a conical seat. 

Poppet -A disc or drop valve that seats itself by 

means of a spring or by gravity and is 

opened by cams of by suction. 



The following are §ome of the parts abbrevia- 
tions used most often throughout the auto parts 
industry. 

Abs. ./ ' Absorber^ 

A.C Automatic Choke Carburetor 

A.C. Geri Alternating Current Generator^ 

Ace , Acces&^ry^ 

Accel Accelerator 

A/Cl. . .> ' Air Cleaner 

Adj Adjustable Adjusting 

A.i.R r . . . Airlnjectipn Reactor 

Air Equip Air Over Hyd^ulic Brake 

. r 1 and Air Brake 

• Air/S ... ^ ..)... / ... : Air Suspension 

A.M 7\, Air Meter 

Amp Ampere 

A.O.H.B Air Over Hydraulic Brake 

^.R As Required 

Assy ^ . . Assembly 

A.T All Automatic Transmissions 

C.S .Custom Sport Truck 

Ctr. Center 

Cush ^ Cushio^ 

Custom Custom Air Conditioner 

Cyl • : Cylinder 

2 eye. . .S^ ' .^2 cycle 

4 eye 4 cycle " 

Dbl Double ' 

Defl. . . . '. ' Deflector 

Def. , Defroster 

Dev ^ Developed 

Diaph.^ r Diaphragm 

Dia : . . Diameter 

Diff. ] Differential 

Distr ■ ; Distributor* . 

Div Division 

Dr ' X>oor ' 

Drld.' .-^ Drilled 

. D-D, V , ^ 

Dubl-Duti * Forward Control Chassis 

• " > • <v 

Study Assignment 

Crouse, William H. Automotive Mechanics (Sixth 
edition). New Yorl^. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1974. Read Chapter 6 and ai;3wer the questions at 
^ the ^nd =of the chapter. . - ' 

. . T. . '. . ■ . : ■ 
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UNIT E -4:0UNtER SALES 

* ' ♦ 

TOPIC i - PARTS^TERMtNOLOGY 



Study Guide 



Determine: tbe, correct word fo^each riumbered Wank in the sentence, and wrileJt in the corresponaing 



blank at the right. • . * 

) ■ • , •• - . • ■ . 

^ L A. ns usually a singly pi§ce of material such as a cajting, shaft, bolt, of gear. 

2. An is compose^ of two^pytiore parts that perform a single funotion. $ 

3. A^^3S or ^""usually consists of.two of more assemblies closelV associate)l and ^' 
ihterdependent. ^ , » r \ ' ' r 

4. Some mecl^nical devices such as balanders and d\stributors are named according to' 
the they perform.^ ^ " * . " 

• 

5. Parts such as butterflies and spiders are named •ac^rding to ^ . 

6. Phillips a;id Hotthkiss'are* proper names of the 7 . • ' i 

7. A _S_ is a support in which a shaft rotates. - , • . ' - ^ 

8. A spiral bevel gear witn curved teeth is called a 9 gear: 

9. A worm ^ a 10/ gear Resigned to transmit motion perpendicular td its axis. 

I ' ' • 

10. A Al^ is a flexjible cotipling for transmitting power between shafts set at an 12 

to one'another. 

1 1 . Motion is transm 



tted in two d^ctjonS by a 13^ rod.' 
12. An offse^in a shaft for the purpose^>chahging reciprocating motion into rotary. 



motion iS'Called a 14 . 



•1.. 
2. 

•3.. 
4.. 

5.. 

6.- 
7.. 

9.r 

10.. 



11. «- 

12. _ 



13. . 



16. 



\ 13. A- spring is a mecfianical device of many form^Osed to JL5 shock or produce ' ;15-. 
. 14. ft valve is a device for 1 7 the 18 X)f liquids and gases. - 

■ • , ^ • - . ; •> ^ . 

1 5 . A poppet is &i\diso or drop valve that seats itself by mean? of a _19^ or by 20 . 



18 -. . 

19.'. 
20., 



i: 



Test 

ffjrcle T it the statem^t'is true; circle F if the statement is fj^lser 

1 , Names of auto parts ean^ learned only frotn experience. { 

2. An auto part may be one p^e or several pieces. 




1-. 

'2. 



T 
T 



F 

« 

F 
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, 3, An assembLy may be one part or several parts. 

4\ The fuel group includes^the carburetor. ' 

^ A grommet is a bushiHg. - , ^ ' 

6. Many auto part hames are derived from functional verbs. 

7- A venturi4s a tube constricted at the ends. 

8. Alimony is an ingredient of babbitt metal. 

9^ A rollpr bearing rolls. ' ' - - . ^ - ^ 

a 

10. Spiral bevel*gears allJiave curved.teetlR , 

^' • ^ * 
• *1 1 .Miter gears have a 45 degree beveL 

1 2. A Baldwin key is semicircular in section. 

^ 13. A chassis book refers to sheet me^l part^. c ^ 

14. A gasket is most generally composed of metal. 
# *" ' ' * ' . 

. 15. A group, ot system usually consists of two or more assemblies. 
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UNIT* ^, - COUNTtft SALES * /* , , • 

TOPIC 2 - DIVISIONS OF COUNTER WORK 

This topic is planned to provide ^jj/sweis to- the following questions: 



• What are the Nvays in which j^ayment can be made for parts? 
What areopen-account purchases? 

• How can a parts person estimate an overhaul job? 
• . , What are the problems of warranties? 

Who ultimately bears the cosi of defective parts? 



Auto parts counter sales are divided into the. 
three conventional categories of payment, cash, 
/ 0 COD/and change. Sinte a. substantial part of the 
counter person's workday is spent in writing 
invoices, ill of which speciXy methods of payment, 
th^se methods should be cleai; in.his or her mind.^ 

Payrtient for Parts \ ] t . 
The three general types *of cashSsal^ are the " 
. retail cash sale, the use^^ cash sale, and the dealer 
cash sal^. The highest pr.ofits argpmade in retail 
. ^slv sald^, becaife they are orf*i list price basis, 

* vjjbrtiout*' discount, .yser cash sales provide \the 
j^Bprid- highest prof^t> as theyonl^^v? a smalt* 

* ^ account. Dealer cash -sales are als^^desirable; Jthey 
pr(bclu4e extra bookke^ing^procedprps anjj pro-, 
vide available /Cash, furids with wi^ch' t^jprtiwipany 

. ' dn pay^ manufacturers* ^and ^uijpliers 
f, promptly, tluis receiving aad^tftfiscounts 
offered/for prompt payn^t/Dejlef'sflfe inv^;^| 
disi^unts from lisbpricesl v , ' * \^ 

In casii sates parts are often paid fqr by check. 
'The Gounter 'pe^rsbn who- accepts a chedk sihould 
always make surest is made out properly, including 
the date^, jc^rnpany^ nanfe, correct^ 'amount, and 
proper, sigpatureyjf. the > customer is a stranger, 
' some rdiable -identification should bQ required. 
The count^er person should initiaf.the check an^^ ir ' 
- possible, put the sales^tip nif'mbei' on \he cfieck fo£ 
. refereiice in case' the'check is returned- for any 
V . rdasoiT/ ' ^ , » . 

, 'Collect on^deliveiy <COD) shipments a^niiade 

* for two reasons. Some ctistomepS wQuld rather pay 
for the'merchandisfe at the tir^ of delivery. Their 

^ credit may be very good; but by payin jt^ r the 
^ ' merchandise on delivery, fhey'liave noun^Pbills 
at the ecfd of the nfionth. Oth^r customers are- 
^ billed on a CPD basis i)^cause^ they haye p6ar * 
'""^^^^^-mUtt- ratings* and are considered pcfbr rfsks for 
: % charge account^. *Some may take so long to pay 
their bills that the seller actually loses monojuA 




customer who qonsistently proves tl^ be a pqor 
credit risk should be dealt' with oiIh|^ on a^ca^ or 
COD basis. 

A large percent of sales are on an open-account 
*oi>diarge basis. Instead of paying foL^erchaqdise 
or service as it is received,' customers^ho use^this 
type of - accoun^pay the accumulated' charges at 
the. end of |ach Inonth.^The custc5iTrcr whcf lises 
this convenience tends to make,ajjt of his or her 
purchases at the place where he or she has the ' 
account. 'Open-account purchs^es by dealers are . 
\isually,consideiyd the sam/ as ca$Ji purchases,'and 
the same discounts on parts and services are usually 
'applied. The convei^ience of, a charge Account 
should be offered dnly to those dealets .or comO 
panics lllat are^lgood^ credit risks, because-'TtD 
interest or finance charge is added to' their bill, and 
the -parts dealer doe^ not receive interest for the 
,use of the money involved. • * 

More and more customers are buying on time 
payment plans. A time payme|[t may^be handled as 
n^Joai^ through, a bank- or handled by ^the seller. < 
is plan is usually, set up only for a' large -sale, • 
as exjjensive jequipment or i major overha^ul. 
If a custo^fei is not a good enough credit risk ^ 
for anvgpen accounf, he pr she can be 'extended a 
time paymSitTJlan, because security is required ,f6r 
" the money involved. With an account of--this type, 
a finance charge is made or interest is charged on 
^ ihe unpaid b^^aijfCe, or both. • 

• '^JaI^^*i^psan^;C * 

' Writing .up 'sales sHps is an- important paH of 
the automotive parts Salespefson's job.^ince most 
of the items sold are identified by part 'nunjber, the 
imporUnce of writing numbers, descriptions, and 
oiHei' informatioru correctl|^ and legibly cannot be 
oveijstr^ssed. Customers may have names "and 
addresses that are similar, these aJsoAmust be 
written j:learly so that one custbra^ wi|(l nptljip 
(yiarged tor -something another one received.' 
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In some companieTthe use of th'e cash register 
is limited to one person to expedite sales and free 
the counter Persons for other work. The chancfe for 
error is^niucn'smaller when' only one trained person 
is usi^ng the register. However, other companies use 
a register with^ two or mol-e drawers; each safes- 
person uses a set)arate drawer and separate record 
of transactions.^ This setup allows the company to* 
4etermine responsibility ftfr mistaikes. The register 
prints a total record pf all^ales and disbursements, 
as,well as the separate record for each-drawer; thus 

a complete^ sales record is furni^ejdtothe company. 
... ^ J 

Pricing and Estimating 

Since prices are subject to change without 
notice, the coqnter person must keep up to date 
with all incoming price change*. Some -fjianufac- 
tilrers supply, price pages, revised as irecessary, 
shewing list prices and-dealer's net after discount*,-^ 
' Other manufacturers do iiot^ furnish, price page 
revisions for the items they sell, 6ut price the 
invoice instead. Under these circumstances, the 
compan> bookkeeper or price clerk should furnish * 
the cbunter pereb^s with Dric|^^ pages' for their 
catalogs. Still ofh^r companies or si^pliei^ use a 
listprice page witlj.-the discount shown as a percent 
of the list price.* Some items, such as tools and 
equipment, are listed air net price only. Prices an$i 
discounts should be dneckedi^^geriodically against 
manufacturer's invoices and the latest price ,infor-. 
mation. ^ 

The question often arises whether ^ customer is 

eUgible to receive discounts, particularly when it is ^ 

uncertain what type of service the customer 

renders. The following are types of customers who , 

commonly are granted discounts: ' 

. <^ »~ ~ ' 

• Garage operators who maintain an estab- 
lished business that specializeSs4ii the servic- 

^ ing and repairing of automobil^ and trucks 

• Nqw car and used car dealers who maintain* 
an established -business and who employ 

. ^ personnel for servicing and repairing auto- 
* mobiles and trucks - ' , 

• Paijit and body shops that maintain an 
establishment for repairing and painting 
aiitomobilps and trucks 

• Flfe^t operators who have^five or more cars, 
tru^cks, or busies and who employ personnel 
for the repair of these units - 

• S^ryice stations that purchase only those 
, parts and accessories that they are equipped 

to install 



• Factories or manufacturers who ,us6 the 
V parts for produc^on or maintenance of 

equipment 

• Parts dist/ibutors who resell to^ other 
^ dealers or garages ' • 

The counter person is occasionally asked to 
^estimat^ the price of a complete or partial overhaul 
of some major assembly. This estimate must 
, include the price of the parts used plus the labor or 
^ sfiop charge* The shop- charge comprises ^^Qct 
labor and o y^e ad. Most automobile manufac- 
i turers publislHlat^rate manuals that show the 
estimated or l^erage time required to repair or 
replace manW common itents.'^y refening to such 
a manual, itZs possible to make up a labor schedule 
'for jobs 'that come to the parts clisrk's attention, 
this schedule should be included \Yhen he or she 
makes an estimate: y-v 

^ Returned Merchandise 

The customer's privilege^of returning merchan- 
dise, either new or in W.arranty, is an expensive but 
necessary problem fof most companies. The return 
of any article requires time ,in, "handling^ the 
complaint, tracing the originaf^sale, recording the 
transaction, and putting the item back in stock or 
returning* it to the supplier. Additiona^i^me and 
effort may have to be spent in soothing an angry or 
disappointed customer. Nevertheless, the return 
privilege is an important part of maihtaining . 
custojner g^^will. Even when tlie^utmost care has 
been taken to avoid errors, there will be cases when 
a return is entirely justified. Many compa^iies have 
adopted a policy of accepting all returns 'without 
question. In cases of d^ctive ''merchandise, the 
ihanufacturer or suppUeiMwlljustfaUy* replace th,€ 
defective part or issue credit for it. 

Merchandise tl^t is returned should, be 
"insp^ected carefully. Items that arf defective should 
be sent back to the source for replacement or* 
credit, thisswiU involve filling out applicable forms. 
When a mistal^ has been made in ordering or 
delivering, the custonji^ may exchange the mer- 
chandise Jfor the correct items, or ^ credit memo- 
randum or a c^sh refund may be issued. When the 
customer returns merchandise, he or she is expected 
to present the ori^al .sales^ slip, because the 
price of the article may ha^ changed since the 
purchase date. Many co^np|nie5 will not accept 
new merchiandise for refund arter 30 days. 

Refund slips and cr^^t memorandums should 
list the customer's name, the part mimbers, and 
description of the material returhedj^he date and 
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number of the original sales slip, and the amount 
to be credited or refunded to the customer. 

The warranty on automobile and truck replace- 
ment parts will vaiy, but it is usually based on a ^ 
90-<lay of 4,000-mile period, whichever occurs ' 
first. Any defects in material or workmanship that 
. appear within the warranty period will be* cause for 
free replacement by th^ seller. HoweVer, some 
makfe a labor charge for any time spent in removing 
and replacing the defective part. If, a part or^ 
assembly covered by a warranty has obviously been 
misused by the customer, it is not unreasonable to . 



ask the customer to share the cos^ of repjacement. 
Every effort should be made by the employee to 
convince the customer' of the justification of such a 
charge. Prompt and tail handling of all warranty 
adjustments is necessarji, if customer confidence is 
to be maintained. 

Auto parts personnel must be awire of the^ 
procedures for handling, defective replacepient 
parts, since detailed information is oftpn required 
before credit can be obtained from the manufac- 
turer. Claims for defective merchandise often^must 
be Submitted on a very detailed form. t 
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.UNIT E - COUNTER SALES 

TOPIC 2 - DIVISIONS Of COUNTER WORK 



Study Guide ' 

Determine the correct wQi;d For each numbered blank in the sentence, and write-ifTn the corresponding 
blanfcat the right. 



1 . "three conventional methqds of payment for merchandise are M_ \ , and 3 . 

2. Dealer sajes involve -4 . • 

3. Charge accounts .should be offered only to companies that are good risks, 
f because no 6 or finance-charge as added. . ' 



4. Many customers buy on a 7 81 plan. 



^ 5. Eligibility for depends t6i%cdegree upon occupatio 

. 6. Most auto manufacturers publish 10 manuals that ^include the 1 1 time 
involved in the repair or replacement of auto parts. 

7. The customer's privilege of 12 merchandise is an expensive but- JL3_ problem 
^for most companies. • * - to 

8. When a part is defective, the- manufacturer will usually, J4 the defective part or 
issue a J_5^ for it. ' » 

9. When returning merchandise, %e customer should always present his or Ker 16 

10. If a pari or an assembly covered under warranty hayobviously been 19 , it is not 
. unreasonable to ask the customer to share the cost of 20 . ^ ^ 



\ , ' ^ ' ^ ^ Test 

Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement isf^e^ 

/ - ^ ' - . ' 

1 . Retail cash sales generally provide the^ highest profits. , 

2?Invoices specify prices but not methods of payment. ' w 

3. Shipments may be made CODto either good or bad credit risks. 

4. An open 'account is evidence of good credit: \ ^ 
^ 5. Atime payment plan may bear finance charges, interest, or both. 

6* D^ounts and fi)iance charges never apply to the same transaction. 
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4._ 

5.. 
. 6.. 

■7.. 
8.. 

9.. 

10.. 
11.. 

12.. 
13.. 

l4._ 
15.: 

16;. 
17.. 
18.1 

19.J 
20.. 
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3.- 
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4. - 
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F 


5. 
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F 


..6. 


T 


F 
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7. Mostcash register in current use print a recof ci of transactions. 

8. Thirty days' notice must t)e*gi\;en'befo<^ manufacturers' list prices are raised. 

9. The shop charge is strictly a labor charge. * j 
10. Iodependentthof)s are required to follow th^ flat-rate manual for any job. 



Auto Parts 

7. T F 

8. T . F 

9. T -F" 
F 



10,'. T 



9 ' ^ 
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NtER SA-LES 



T6PIC 3 - \fl(HAT IS A CUSTOMER? 



This topic^' planned to provide answers to the following questions:*' 
• I ' 
How^should a* parts person treat outside customers? ^ 

% How can.a new cu^tomet^be made a regular customer? 

• What facts wiU help a parts person wm most arguments with customers? 

What does the dealerneed from each custom^? 



\ 



^ " • » ^ What iS|a Customer? \ ^ 

A'^custon^ei is the most important person ever m this office . . . 
in person or^by mail 

A customer is not dependent on us ... we are dependent on the 
customer. ' " ^ 

^ customer isSi^t an intenuption of our work ... he or she is 
the purpose of V We are not domg the customer a fav^r by 
serving bim dr her . . he or* she is domg us a^or by giving us' 
the opportunity to do so. / 

A customer is not an outsider to our business .n. . he or she is a 
part of it. * ' f ' - , 



A customer is not a cold s^tistic ... he or she is a tlesn- 
and*blood human being with feelings and emotion^ like your 
own and with biases and prejudices. - 

A customei is not someone to argue ox match wits with. Nobody 
ever von an .argument with a customer. 

4 

A customer is a person who brings us his or her wants. It is our 
job to handle t|iem profitably ^o him or her and to ourselves. 

, Author Unknown 



"A customer is the most important person ever 
in your establishment, in person, by phone, or by 
mail.** All of the combined activities of the parts 
iridustry are auned at one final act -the successful 
sale. Sales can only be to customers, therefore, 
customers are most im[|portant. It is a simple rule, 
but one th'at is frequently forgotten. Service to the 
customer .must take precedejlce over every other 
.activity in the store. This does not piean that other 
activities are not important. Merchandise must be 
received,^ bins stocked, and inventories3;:ept. But 
these ^ctivjties are purposeful ^ only ifprofitable 
sales are being made. The customer i/ number one. 

**A. (Customer is not dependent bn^us, we- are 
dependent ,on the customer/' Every commercial 
brganizatiMf depends on- cji^omer profits for 
surviyaT The competition in today V market 
emphasizes this dependence. On rare occasions a 
customer may be dependent, temporarily, on one 
store for a particular item. ^But even this rare 
occasion does not^ after the ifuhdamental fact that 
the company depends on the profit from that sale 
fpr its existence.^ Even if an organization had a 



monopoly on certain i^arts, the store would still 
depend on the customers who boughjt them. Each 
estahUshment is totally dependent ypon its cus- 
tomers, and the building and maintenance of a 
r clientele is the direct responsibility, of all the 
entf)loyees wjio grefet and serve them. y 

**A' customer is not an "interruption of our 
work; he or she is the purpose of it." All other 
activitiejs must somehow be subordinated to the 
fact that customers come first! Putting away stock 
is important, but it must be crone between cusr 
tomers. Prolonged or personal telephone convei^^ 
• tions must be terminatted'' When customers are 
waiting: Stock orders, paper wo^k, bin changing, 
display arranging-any thing that can logically be 
put aside must be 'deferred until the customer's 
needs are met. * 

**A. customer is not an outsider to our business; 
he or she is a part of it." But one wouldn't believe 
it to see the way many ctistomers are tre^jted at a 
parts , counter. The * parts counter frequently 
becomes a barrier a6rols^which only merchandise 
and payment can^pass. Conversations are usually 
liihited^ cold facts and bare statistics, there isjiQ 
sense of a desire to help or of a need to be filled. 
Personal involvement. is avoided in tjfi transaction 
by either party, which is all the more tragic 
because* human relations, regardless of the environ- 
jBpnt or setting, are the most ^rewarding events of 
life. A customer can not be an outsider to your 
business; he or sh'e is a participant' in it! The 
customer; can be an outsider only if the owner or 
the customer chooses to make It so. The customer 
should be made, to feel that he or she is a very 
welcom^insider! ... 

custdmer i^ not a cold.statistic^he or she is 
a flesli-and-blood human being with feelings and 
emotions like your own and with^ biases and 
prejudices." As such he or she imistbe treated with 
^1 the care and consideration thatlhe seller would 
expect to be shown should he or she suddenly find 
the positions reversed. One of the quickest ways to 
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prevent the development of a friendly ^les rela- 
tionship is a superior attitude on the ffert of the ' 
salesperson. He or she should indeed know his or 
her job and know it well -in fact, conjpetence is 
stressed, throughout this course. But a customer 
who has^o training in the field can not be 
expected to meet the trained salesperson on eVen 
terms. Many customers do jjpt even know auto- 
motive nomenclature. All a customer wants is ah 
hbrt^t and competent solution to his or her need^ 
presenjed in a manner that will not arouse preju*, 
dice or bias and that will not make him or her feel 
inferior in the process. That kind of an appVoach . 
sounds easy, but in reality it is not; it must be , 



J 



cultivated. 



"A customer is, not someone to argue Of match 
wi^ts with. Nobody ever won an ^gumen'^t with a 
customer." Oitty rarely does a customer conie into 
a store^to argue, and that is most often when he or 
she has a complaint to register. If the customer's 
complaint is legitimate, then it should be handled 
b> an understanding person who is trying to help. 
But most customers come to buy something or to 



seek information. Quarreling is not justified in such 
a situation, either he or she should be sold what he 
or sHe needS or hejped witft^ his or her probleni. 
Quajrding and matching N^its Sre egocentric devices 
, /^hiclihave no place in a simple sales transaction. 
/ If a customer ,wants to quarrel or act superior, the 
salesperson should not reac^in the same manner.' 
Tolerance and understanding are keys to good 
salesmanship'. 

'^A customer is someone who brings us his or 
her wants,*' These wants may be physical needs ot 
proT)lems to be Solved, but whatever they are, he or 
she^brings them to be filled. The customer doe^so 
with a certain legithnate assumption— that the 
, company has, or can supply, the answer to his or 
her^^ts. 

Herei^^ of course, lies th^essence of successful 
business relations-a customer with a need and a 
comi^any with the resources to fill that need, 

, profitably for both parties. But the successful 
outcome, a satisfied need, is subject to many 
conditions, some of which have been mentioned 

. . above^ Others will be discussed in a later topic. 
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UNIT E - COUNTER SALES . 1 \ ' ^ 

TOPIC 3 - WHAT IS A CUSTOMER? 




. . Study Guide 

?rmir 



Determine the correct word for each numbered bl^k. in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the^i^t. . ^ < 

1 . The most important person in an auto parts store is the - I* . 



All of the combined activities of the parts industry are aimed at one /Inal act, the 2 j - 

J.±. - . -vJ^. _^ - ; ,. ■.'3._y, 

3. The customer is not ' 4 on the store. * 4 

4. To build and maintain a satisfied^customer clientele is the direct ^ of the 6 ' 5._ 

wfio greet and serve them. , ^ . * c • ' 6. 

5. A custome/is not. an of the Work; he or she is the ^^f it. ' ' 7. 



8._ 

( * .A ' 

6. The paYts .counter sh6uld never becomaa barrier acros? which only _9_ and 10 9 

can pass. 10 

7. A customer can rfot be an putsider to your business; he or she is a ^1 1 in it ! ' * 11. 1 

8. A customer is not a cottT r2^; he or s)ie is a flesh-and-blood human being. - 12 

9. Only rarely does a' Customer come into a stoi:e«to J3_ , and that is when he or she 13 ^ 

^ has a to register. n ^ 14 

10. The salesperson never 15 or matches J 6 with the customer in a simple sales 15.^ 

transaction. '* ^ • • . 16 

Test ^ / ^ * 

Circle Tiif the statement is true; circle F if the statement is* false. » , 

' ' ( 

1 . Jh^ target of the auto parts industry is the customer. 1 . T F 

2. Service to the customer should take precedence over inventory. • . 2. T F ' 

3: Competition emphasizes the customer's dependence. < 3. T F 

4. A monopoly is no goqd without sales. " 4. T F 

5.,A11 phOTie- conversations should be cut short* when*, custoWrs are waiting at the 5. T F 
parts counter. . " * 



. 6. A prejudiced customer is^n asset fo a store. ' , - „ . 6. T F 

• 7. Only the owner should be allowed, to argue with a customer. ' \ 7. T F 

' ■ ' Y ' "107; 
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8. Every, customer assumes that the store 'he or s^he enters can fulfill his or her need.. 



e^o 



% Pe^onal involvement in a parts sale should be avoided. 
'1,0. Every transaction should end profitably for.all parties to it. >^ 
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U^IIT E -^COUNTER SALES- 
TOPIC 4 - HOW TO SELL 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the-foUowing questions: 

• What are thejtaits of a fooil s^pei:son? '% 

• >Vhat is the most effective safes approsrch? ' 

• ^ What mustihe salesperson get frojn the customerZj. 

^ Jo wl^t extent should the salesperson go to push^ related sales? 



A popular myth ^at Jias prevailed over the 
years is that a smooth, fj6t talker, orisofneone with 
a **gift of gab," should become ^a salesperson. This 
myth is paftially true. Many customers are suscep- 
tible to a high-p^ressure, hard-sell appeal^ and most 
salespersons of this charact^«njoy,^me financial 

* success. H6we\er, this sales techniqtje is noi a good . 
foundation upon which to build reliable .repeat* 
sales, and the company which tries to do so often . 
finds itself unstably established. O^ly a certain 

. number of people succumb to the big pitch, and 
many of thenf regret later that they were sweet- 
talked into a sale. ^ '* *t ' 

The repeat sales^are the backbone of most 
businesses, and such sales are built on'^oniething^ 
more than. talk. The salesperson's sincerity and 
willingness to help are crucial . to .lasting sales. . 
Fairness, honesty, and a >yillingness on th'e^art of 
the company to back its merchandise must b& 
evident if customer confidence is to be gained ^ra 
kept. ' • V ' ^ 

In tdday's complex aiuL competitive automo- 
tive world, a few pen^es of\)r^fit must often be ^ 
sacrificed fpr the largef profit'of tomorrow. Cater- 
ing to the needs and wants of the custonler, as 
perhaps he or she nas never been catered to before , 
is called for. Signs often link the words s»fe5*and 
service. In ^^lesmanship, the? two words JpeMme 

^almost synonymous^ ^ 



The Sales Approach ^ 

In *first approaching a customer, the salesperson 
should be interested, honest, and sincere. He oi; she 
should remembel" that the customer^ is a perspi^ 
with a want or a need, a persQjti whcrassumes\that 

^this particular company is in a position to saiisfy 
that, need. If this were not so, it is not likely that 

^ Ihe customer woull^^e there in the first place. 

» A casual ap^iroach is"' not one that borders on 

• iiadiffereiice*. The salesperson should refrain -from 
swopping down on a customer with platitudes and 
prefecorcfed sales introductions. Although this kind 



a rrote of insincerity^ after repeated perfor- 
mances, ahd discerning .Twomers are apt tg be 
offended by it. The opeiBng statement should be . . 
varied .from time to time. By keeping it siifiple and 
siriee||, the salesperson^can avoid the^ danger of , 
falling faito a-verbal rut. ^ * ' { 

Honesty in approachiifg a customer is more of 
^ an attitude than d verbal statement. Somehow the 
" salesperson's attitude must convey f^the customer 
Jus or heji^enuine desire .to be fair and\helpful. the 
attitude must be an expression of {ruth, if one does 
not feel* it, he or she cannot express it. The ability 
tc/project .honesty is a rare quality that is rapidly 
disappearing beneath a veneer of sophisticated 
salesmanship. But real l^onesty in eYforts to help 
^he customer will show itseff and will prove one of 

.most powerful 'tools the salesperson, auto ^ 
p^s, or otjier, can possess. — C' \ 

^iriderity is like honesty in that it is. expressed 
in tnte attitude. The salesperson does not do the 
customer a favor by waiting upoiklihn orher. the 
salespeiWi need3 to have a genuine desire to help 
to sterve. Successful sales are the result of a 
sincere effort tp help^the customer *witt his or her J 
various problems. The, customer can sense whether 
a real effort is being made to meet his or her needs. 
I\dpeat business may depend upon th^ customer's ^ 
opinion as to th^ element of sincerity in the 
customer-salesperson relationship. — 

• , Meeting' the Customer 

^ The initial customer-salesperson meeting forms 
.the most important relationship to develop in the 
auto parts store. From this encounter will or wltt , 
not develop the successful sale, which hinges upon ^ < 
the customer's original need, the company's ability 
to ^physically meet that need, and the salesj)er*ji^§,-«^^ 
handling ^ the Situation. Th^ original encounter 
betweejj the auto parts salesperson and the cus- 
tomer deserves serious attention. . 

Except for the presence of a few generalized 
accessories, auto parts form a highly specialized 



of, approach seems genuine at first, it usually take'ilj^ ^ body, of material that requires specific knowledge 
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for proper identification?! The auto parts sales- 
person^ must be prepared, during the^ .originai 
encounter wiTir^ttte customer,^ to detefmjjie the^ 
exact nature of |the ,part or parts, invglvfd/ tht 
exact model for which they arejntended, ai^d the. 
presence on the vehicle of certain options tfiat 
affect the refection of* the correct parts. The 
existence of so many models and options compli- 
cates the parts salesperson's. job tq the, extent that^ 
\ frequently even a inechanic Jir^the ^ar owner can. 
not give the correct information. * ' 

Jhe^ selection of ^en a cpfrect fah belt, can 
lead to a.detailW intemogation, and the si^lytiofi 
may be mpch rHore complicated when certain 
other parts, are. needed for. e^ampl^, parts for an 
intricate automatic transmi^on.^ Questionmg t)ie 
.custonjer is necessary for the proper setecfifeof 
'mosi>-modem parts and can be a source of 
frustration for botlycustomer and salespers?)n. , 

The ability to make 'such interro^^^te skill- ' 
fully oi^ly eomes from long and broad ""^Irience 
- in the field. Knowledge qf each item is paramount, \ 
>. "and the parts person must constantly remind 
' himself or herself that, even though the procedure , 
' is often boring and complex, it is a necessary part 
of his or her vocation, t Failure to elicit enough 
' information may result ^ th& ^^Oflg part being' 
* 'SOld. An antagonistic approach wtll Wbly frustrate. 

.apd complicate the whole procedure. Short cuts 
^' should be developed to gaii) the needec^^nfbrma- 
tion as quickly as possible. One slibrtciit is4o learn 
' the distinctive diffexentes that, will iSentifj& cor- 
rectly the model and the needed parity If it is 
' feasible to bring in the old part for identification, 
replacements u^ially "Simpler.' / ' 

' J'. • Sales Tjechniques 

* 'Sales techniques in the automotive parts field,^, 
, include all of' those previously mentioned'in this 
topic -honesty, sincerity, compet^ce, patience-" 
^"and more. Customers frequenfly do not Icnow 
exactly what they want or need, andg Certainly for 
the most part, they aue unaware ofJg^^d needsJ 
For example, it is itever a good idea to^tTknition 
points^ without suggesting a condenser <and vice 
versa). If the customer asks for tRe pornt gap 
setting on a particular model, he pr she sm>uid be 
told, tyhn though it must be looked up, fnd.theh 
the. suggestion made that he or sbe-tubricate 'the 
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distributor.-can^ lobe lightly with a suitable lubri- 
cant. Such constructive suggestions can make steady 
^ customers of casual ones. 

Suggesting /related items for^urchase j(e^., 
^<:lamps with hoso^ cement with gaSkets, or paint 
supplies with paint) is an important part/ of the 
salesperson's repertoire. "^lot only are such sugges- 
tions legifimate \>\xX they are often appreciated, and 
they bring consideral)le added revenue to the store. 
Siich related items should be suggested at a 
* strategic time, pointing out the potentiaLneed for 
the uliliti^.of the relate.d it^m(s). 

The auto parts salesperson must be ready to 
discuss any item in the store with- clarity and 
mpetende, setting forth \Xk virtues and compar- 
ing it, feature 'by feature, with other brands and 
odels. This kind of knowledge requires a constant 
effort by the parts •person to rem^n current by 
reading service bulletins, ^trade publications, and 
advertising media concerning the merchandise he^ 
or she sells. Nothing will |dll a sale quicker than a 
salespersbn who is not fully iicif^rAed on, the 

foduct he or she is showift^ to'the c^tomer. 
New ^m^in stock are always a potential -sales' 
feature «Pvmay be shown legitimately on the 
strength of their newnegs. New t,ools, gages^ instru- 
mefits, accessaries, and any items of \mprovt6, 
design are particularly good subjects for'^^les 
efforts. Garage owners and ipechanics are especially 
* interested in new accessories and in simplified parts 
' or replacement kits. . ^ 




\ ' Closing the Sale 



. • Closing the sale should include a cooheous* 

\inquiry as to any .other Jtems* needed andean 
appraisal as. to jrel|Lted parts ^tiat. might have been 
dvef looked. Tips maj^ be offered on quicker, more 

, satisfactory installation methods that the sales- 
person, has learned. Retail ^customers are apt to 

^ inquire about installation instructions, and these 
should ^e supplied quickly and courteously. If the 
salesperson does nqt know, the customer should be 
^Ut in to'uch with shop personnel who caplielp. ^ 
.When the, parts persqn does no\ have V]part 
,that the customer feeds, he or she should.make ah 
^effort to locate ij. for him or her. A phone call to* 
artother store, takes only a minute, and the cus- 

. toriier will appreciate the effort. Special orde^^an 
be handled^ for the oistomer by whatever system . 

' has been established by the store. 
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^ UNIT E ^ COUNTER SALES - 

* 4 t ■ . ' ■ • ' 

TOPIC 4 -*HOW TO SfetL 

• ■ ■ ' " ' f 

Study Guide . v / 

^ Determine the correct wotd for each nqmbered blank in the IRitence, and write it in the' corresponding 
' blank at the right. - . . ^ 



1 . Repeat 1 are the backbone of most businesses and are built on more than 2 . * 1 . ^ 



■ ^ - > .. . > - 2 

.2. The salesperson's 3 .and willingness to 4 are crucial to lasting sales. . * 3 

3. A company must, be willing^ back its merchandise if ^5 6_^. is to lie built and .S^ ' 

maintained/ ^ ' " , ' f\ \ - . 

4. A casual approach does not mean a J7_ approach. ' • ' . 7. 



5. rtonesty is shown in approaching a customer 'more by 8 than by 9 . . R . . 

~ ~" . . 9. - - 

6'. Repeat business may depend upon the customer's opinion as to the sincerity of the 10 

M. Except for a few general JJ_ , auto parts are a highly 1 2 body of material. 1 1 1. 

, • ' / • . ^ - • 12 , 

^ • ^' ' ^ . ^ 

8. The presehce on the veTiicle of ^certam J3_ will gften affect the selection'pfV 13 4 

correct parfs. * - , . . ^ 

♦ . * - . - V. • 

9. Proper selection of most curren't auto parts may require 14 _ 15 of the 14. 

customer, ^ " 15._ 



10. Failure to elicit complete may result in the sale of the ^^rong part. l6.\. 

1 1 . Nothing will kill a sale quicker than 17\ knowledge of a product bemg shown. .17.^ 

12. N^w items in stock are always a 18 sales feature. ^ ' 18. 

■ '~ - > . 

13. Retail customers ^e often interested in new 19 and simplified replacement « . 19. _ 
14. Retail ^tomers are apt to ask abput tl^ instructions. ^ 21.- 



15, When out of a part needed^ the parts person ^ould majce an effort to _22 it for 9.9.. 
the customer. ^ " ^ , " ^ . 

" ■ / - -Test , „. , . ' ' r\ ■ 

QircIeTif the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. . ' 0^ . 

. A glib talker is the best sale^erson., . , . ' 'l . T F 

- • ' ' -mm, . . - . - . ■ ' . ■ '• 
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2. Seme custo^eh^n be sweet-talked intp 

3. A^ncere, helpfpl salesperson builds repeat sales.jC 

4. In his or 'ijer first approach to a difficult custott\et, the salesperson should seem 
' indifferent rather than avid. \\ , 

' S: The customer will be influe«^d >by hx% or her appraisal of the salesperson's mental 
attitude. ^ ' * • -^V ^ 

6, Specific tknowledge of the customer's needs must "sdinetimes be obtained by 
lengthy interrogafipn. . Yp 
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Ix Frequently ,j:ustomers do not know just what they need. »^ * 



8. Ignition points should i^ev^r^sold without suggesting a hew point gap setting. 

9. The more the salesperson knows about his or her wafes,'the more wares hf or shears 

' likely to selL « > ' ' , / 

^ — * <» • I 

10. A customer should never be sent to' a competitor's store for ajvijem that is not in 10. ^ 
* stock where he or she first seeks it.^ 
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UNIT r. uisDiays, 

TOPIC 1 - DISPLAY MERCHAMDISING 



This4opic is |)lanned to provide answers'to the following questions:.. 
Hoif have auto parts selling policies ch&nged? ^ 
What are the basic tj|^s of merchandising? ' 
What is critical to wa|f -in trade? 

What is the purpose of sales promotion? ^ « ' ^ 

What is vital to the economic life of an auto parts store? " * 

auto parts sales program rec^|J^ went 
a, significant change in seeing policies. 
Manufacturers' parts are. nov7 on** thbusarids of 
counters and shelves in the majpr retail and chain 
^itores througho^ the Dnited States. Their sales are 
aimed at the "do-it-yourselfer." And for this 
feasort the auto parts stores will have to change 
theu- approach to selling if they expect *to stay in 
business. . ' -'-^x- <^ 



The 
through 



Forms of Merchdn(}ising 

,4, 

In analyzing in-store sales of automotive parts, 
^equipment, and accessory and service items, several 
ba^ic types of merchandising should be considered. 

1. Exposure of merchandise. A good merchan- 
diser exposes as ' much >^ merchaivdise as 
V ppssible to the custodier. Mass ^erchto- 

disers, sudj^Sears aild Penneys, know Ihe 
^ value of>1nerchandise exposure, and their 



1. 

2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 

Tlie 



3. 



sales records are proof ti|at'lt pays' off in 
profitable sales. Auto parts 'jobbers through- 
out the countT]^^ have experienced an 
increase in sales of 30 to 40 gercent as the 
result of adopting a good displayinerchan- 
disingprograflTfi * / 

Point-of'purchjose sales information. Up 
until no^v few auto parts and equipment 
wholesglei^^haVe considered priting and 
' product information as a necessary step in 
selling , merchandise. - However, with ; the 
recent, changes in selling policies, point- 
of-purchase sales information has become 
an important sellings* point with walk-in. 
customers, , : * * ^ / 

Trained^les personnel to encouragp cus- 
tomers^ to 6w>'.^iPoday,* customers want to 



look around arid select merchandise for 
themsel^s; therefore, all • salespersons 
< ^ould he trained to encourage customers 
^j^o"look|iround and buy. 

^ After good -store planning, laybut, and^er- 
chandise displays have been e6tablished, sales pro- 
motion efforts should b^ directed to getting 
consistent customer traffic into the store. Some of 
the V tools Which can be used to get return cys- 
tomers are as follows: ^ ^ 

Attention*getting newspaper ads. 
Radio and television commercials 
Circulars 

Direct mail ' * 
Customer discount cards , 

merchandiser must think "walkrin" trade,, 
which includes more than just retail trade. Eve 
wholesale customer that comes into the store ig 
subject to impulse buying of well-displayed mi 
chandise. ^ - 

Display Fact&rs 

Any good merchandising plaii is based on ^ 
knowledge of past performanV current abilities^ 
and limitations, and the objec^wes one has for his 
or'her business in the areas of.sales^ investments,, 
and profits. Before an in-store display merchandis- 
ing program can be put into(effect^e following 
' factors must hp taken into consideration. 

Type of Customer " ' 

The fype of customer that Will be patronizing 
^ the store should be determined beforehand— service 
station operator, garage proprietor, fleet operator, 
car dealer,^ recreationai^vehicle dealer, truck dealer, . 
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and. so forth. If, for e^anlpte, 75 percent t)f the 
Business is with wholesale trade, and it is the 
intention of ti^ auto parts sft)re .management to 
l^p\this kind of trade, the displays should be 
consljructetl iround the ^ type of merchandise that 
appeals to the wholesale customer. 
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kinds «pf products and; othei; seryices 
off^di^by. tlje aiJto parts store s3iould be assessed 
th^pbughly griijir.. to makip^Aiy display decisions/ 
Products. sUcK^as en&i\^rpkTts; body, supplies, 
accessories, aiid service items' and sei^ces such as 
tool rental are imp ifrtant factors in determining the 
character and health ?^ the^ ^ines%^^ thesg^ 
factors are reviewed> the strengths and weaknesses 
otthe business canj)e identified, a|[d plans gan be^ 
made to caj)itali|f or improve on them 'through * 
gopd display pYcj^ams. \ * . 

store Traffic ' ' ^ " . 

Stgre traffic is vital to .the e(ion^^h©aith of 
an auto parts buSmess.. S^m^qf ilie (Jue^ions that 
should ^be Yesolved \)efore the aujto-pafr^^erson 
decides on an ^propriate display/ar^ as follows: ] 

K What istj),©^^ • \ 

2. Does Ihe Wore , have/contacts thalfcan b^ 
- i . - used {o builddrafgjgjf ^ . 

. ^ 3. What kind .orneigh^orhood is the store^ 
"located in? » . . ^ / 

^ 4. What ajgjhe l^ii^ness hours of the storfe? 

Employees . *. 

Employees play an important^ part in getting 
"olding in-store busine^I'- Therefore, the^ 
Id be able to do some, if not * aU,, of .the 
twing tasks: j o , ^ . ^ 

1 . » Address every cusj^omer byjiame 

2. Wait on femak customers 
Ch^ge and freshen displ^s \ 
Co?mnunicate technical knowledge to the 

Learn new customer h^^idling' techniques 
that will encourage browsing and impulse 
buying. ' ' ^ ^ 

Think profit ^ . . 

jG?ive sound adyice^o the ''do-it-yourselfer" 
8. i{fak^ presentations . - ^ 

9V Participate in sales and product meet^igs 

Facdities apd Equipment 7 ' " , ' 

The store location is critical to walk-in trade. If 
the stqre is to be relocated, or.new branches are to 



be openg^) management should usq the wa^efii6nse 
distributor's knowledge, mai^ower, and expertise' 
to find the best location. '* ' * 

* Perhaps one of the most important factors in 
establishing, an aiito^ parts busjpess is. the appear- 
ance of ^he building. In asses^ftg the exterior of 
the store, the following^questions should be-a[sked: 

1 . ^ What image does the e^eijor of the busi- 

ness convej^ to the potential customer? 

2. |s.the building,.clean; attractive, and invit- 
ing to tRe customer? . ^ ^ '-r 
Are the 'merchand^~dSWap in Jhe win^ 
, do Ws inviting? ' ^ 
Is there convenient pa^illg? 



4. 
*-5. 



^Do thcrremploj 
fielivthe cu^ 



5bk like they want to ' 





3- 
5. 



6. 
7. 



^ .The delivery tnxc^ is used -in the aijto parjs 
tmsiness not only .to delivjr >o^Qrs but a^o to 
create an image. -This vehicle sHoul^ telL people . 
*wjiat the store sells, convey the idea that the store 
(can* save them money, 4nd impart an image that 
-/will attract prospective customers. • The driver of 
^ the truck should be neat and cleari, polite,^ ana able 
to encourage new business. In some cases, the 
^ driver and* the truck are/the only contacts^^that the 
Kcustpmer eyer has with the* store; therefore, both 
must project the niost desirable image. 

-* Advertising , ^ . ' ^ >^ 

The main objectixe ofadveftising i& to 
Oand hold the /jattention of the prospe^ilt 
tomer. This task is best accomplishedjby tl 
the basic elements .of attention 5|t«h ^ 
position, contrast, color, sound, moygrifeAt, illus- 
tration^ and benefits. ' . • • 
Size. In the newpaper ind the fellow pages of, 
t the telephone directory, the large ^d rather than r 

the small ad is more likefe to- catch: 4he eye of ther 
^ prospective ^customer. iW^evev, doublings the ad ' 
' she does not :double the remits. Psychological 
, studies have shown that a fulf-pag^ad has an 
^ \atte.ntion value of 100' percent, that a half-page ad 
has an attention value of 71 percent,*-and t^iat a 
quarter-page ad , has an attention , value of 50 
percent. The general rule is to haVe as large of an 
ad or as Icmg of a radio or television commercial as* 
possible to do the best selling job. . ^ 

Position. Advertisers should use prime driving 
time on the radio. In newspapers the best results 
are obtained by placing the ads for men on or near 
the business or sports page and the ads for women 
on* the sodety or household pages. Ads should be 
placed under every heading* that, describes the 
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stdre'^s ni^jor products or services'* in the yellow 
pages. ^' 

The size of the* ad wUl often determine the 
position it will get in the newspaper. The larger the 
ad, the better the position. The right-hand pagejn 
newspapers gets 5 to 10 percent^ better readership' 
than the left-hand page. Outside columns catch the 
eye .better than inside columns. Also, the upper, 
h^lf of the page gets better readership than the 
'-lower hailf ojf the page. 

In {he yellow pages, tl^e best positions are 
'thdse closet to Jthe beginning of a heading. People 
who^use this reference are ready to buy and are 
locking' for suppliers. Therefore^ ad features suph 
as (aj^ut, headlines, content, and illustrations are 

* importa _ 

'Colo^jgnd contrast. These elements are. ex- 
tremely iiwOTtant, even^ in black and white ads. 
Most ads ffl^pdntgd with black'type on a white 
' backgrounds nbwevei', reverse type can be usefd'fw-. 
4cdxitrast to other ads. Half tones can be used lor 
foior' effect. "Pjep^y of white spaSe should be used 
in^ajfs,-p^cularly if.they are small. 

Souijd, Sound is^ obviously important irt radio 
aito, television advertising.* A quief, well-modulated 
, v^e may be a welcome relief. when tAe adve^ising 
^ is* on a rock m^sic station. If the advertising is 
^^tine a tilk- snow, a music background'* m^y. 
( attract attention. . . ' • . ' * 

Movement and illustration. These elements can 
be achieved by using illustrations and type. The 
'illustration, should Be* functional dn*d show the 
product or Its use. The illustration should either . 
^how -the' positive benefits the customer can expect 
from using the product, or ^am them of^ the 
. consequences if .they do not use the product. 

Benefits. Benefits are the primary feature of 
the best aiic|f most^ccessful ads. Headlines that 

* speak directly to the prospective customer should 



be usejt,to4^ them how the products and services 
• can enhance -iheir lives or solve their problems. 

Illustrations and other movement elements can also 
: berused to convey benefits. 

The auto parts store management should work 
closely with the warehouse distributor to get the 
best results from advertisinjL The warehouse dis- 
tributor can help with ad maft^ supplier advertising 
funds, cost sharing programs, and so forth. The 
members of the warehouse distributor management 
team are real experts in these areas and should be 
used to the best advantage. 

Sales "Promotion 

' Sales promotion is the act of furthering the 
devdopment of the s^le after the store and the 
customer have made contact. This contact may 
occur when the customer sees a sign, reads a 
newspaper advertisement, or enters the store for 
thp first time. ' - ' 

. \ In addition to telling the customer where the 
storli is located, what it sells, and when to come *ip, 
the sa^s promotion should offer to sell spihething - 
. at 2l vwV low price to improve chances that the 
customer will visit the store. Some of .the sales 
.promo tion.met hods used today are as follows. 

1 . 'Special discount on a given item with a 
minimum dollar purchase ' 
Discount on second item with\the purchase 
of two/items * 
Free item with a purchase 
Premiums or free goods with d'eaJler pur-, 
chase' ' ^ . * 
O .* Deale'rtrip prpgrams^ 

6. Salesperson on the toad to promote and 
sell * 

7. Signs and point-of-purchase information 

8. CiSlomer delivery service 

9. ' Special terms and seasonal billing terms 



2. 

3. 
4. 
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UNIT F - displays; . 

TOPIC 1 - DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 

Study Guide 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. , , ' - ' . 

1. Auto parts sales in the major retail and chain stores are aimed at the 1 . 1 

2. The auto parts Store location is critical to 2 trade. . s/ ' * 2 
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7. The image conveyed by the exterior of the auto parts store is not important. 



I 



3. Sales promotion is the act of furthering tiie deyelbpment of fhe sale after the 3. . 

and 4 have made contact. ' 4.. 



4. The main objective of advertising is to _5 and thgl^attention of the ^ 
prospective customer. . ' , * ^ 6. — 

5. One of the most important factors in .establishing an auto parts business is the _7_ 7. _ 
of the building. ^ . ^ - 

6. In some cases, the 8 and the_9^ are the only contacts the customer ever has ^ 8._ 
'with the auto parts store. <i 9. ^ 

7. In the newspaper, the _10_ ad rather than the 11 ad is more likely to catch the 10._ 
eye of the prospective customer. / , ' • . 1 1 . _ 



8. The economic health of an auto parts business is dependent on \2_ 13 . \2^. 

9. A good merchandiser J_4 as much as possible to the customer. 14.. 
. * ^ •■ " . ^ * 15-.. 

% I. 
.10. Special discounts, free items, and customer .delivery service are forms of 16 16^. 
' 17 . ^ ^ . 17... 

' ' Test' ' 
I . 1 . The new trend in parts merchandising is aimed at the wholesale customer. 

2. Sales personnel sliould not encourage customers to look around. ' ^ 

3. The type of customer has no bearing on the type of inventory to be stocked. 

4. The ^ype of customer ai)d kind pf product shot*W be similar. 

5. Storfe location i? critical to the sales of walk-in ^de. 

6. Delivgry^ trucks and drivers are not impprtant to parts sales. c 
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, ^ ' ' ; ' * 

8. Advertising is used to Ittract and hold the attention of the prospective customer, 

9. \Customefy delivery service is a type-of sales promotion. * ^ 

10. The warehouse distributor can be of tremendous help with affadvgrtising program. 



UNIT F - DISPLAYS • 

TOPIC 2 - WHY DISPLAY? / % 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 
• What functions are assigned to displays? ^ 



• What can display (fofor a new product^ 

• ^ What is the phief function of a seasonal displays 

• Whdt can displays do for store appearance? 



A display has been described as a silent 
salesperson to which several functions of the vocal 
salesperson may be assigned. ^Displays 'are aimed at 
ultimate sales through, customer interest, but they 
reach the target in a variety of ways. Any display 
that^is attractive or interesting "has a potential 'sales 
appeat, and any passerby who pauses to examine a 
display is a potential customer. ^ 

Creating Customer Interest 

Most displays 'are t^designed for direct sales 
appeal. Others are .designed to appeal * to the* 
customer in a less direct way throu^ an interest, 
theme. 0 ' 

Direct sales* appeal is a theme easily carried out. 
Afi^item or 'iteips which lend themselves to * 
attractive display ^can'be set up in' many ways. 
Accessories, tools, and equipment are especially 
suited for e/fective display, although they are by 
no means the. pnly items that display welL Thd 
direct appeal display should be simple, uncluttered, 
attractively arranged, and prominently placed. 

The int^rest-theaie i^isplay can be- just as 
efftective as a direct appeal display, biit in a ihbre 
subtl? way. One of the most effective interest 
disffjays was an early Powerglide automatic traW 
mission, completely disassembled, with each com- 
•p6rient identified by a name card, and with the 
whole transmission arranged in an exploded * 
fashion in/a parts room display cas?. TKe display 
created a 'great deal of interest. For retail cus- 
tomers it illustrated^the concept and compjexity of 
the Powerglide transmission (which was new on the 
market), and reminded them of the importance of 
regular ^transmission service. For mechanics and 
parts persons alike, it was aiuexcellent reference 
for identifying needed tfansm&Jtfn parts and for 
suggestiqg/elated. items.. 

Introducing New Products 

One of the mosi frequent and effective uses of , 
display is to introduce new product?. The purposfe 



of such displays is to make the customer aware of a 
new and desirable product and to createf within 
him or her the desire to buy it. Such displays 
usually follow the direct ^appeal method, although 
some items are not restricted.to direct sales. Many 
displays carry both direct sales and interest themes, 
and an effective blending of both themes can be 
the most profitable of all. 

New products especially need prominent and 
effective display. The qualities and claims pf t»he 
new product, must be set before the consumer in 
such<a manner that he or she will understandits 
value and be persuaded to buy. New products 
represent some new concept ot an improvement 
over an old concept. Effective display must exploit 
the newness of the improvement that the product 
offers ^Fig. F-i). 

Selling Related Items 

Disphys frequently sell related items. A related 
item is a piece of n^erchandise that can be logically 
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Fig. F*1. Self-sdlting display 
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suggested* for purchase along with the article or 
articles requested. By the transmission display 
previously mentioned the jepair person was fre- 
^quently reminded of related parts hQ^^r»she might 
need^ such as gaskets, rings, seals, thrust washers, 
spacers, plates, lock rings, and the like. Many 
effective displays carry out a mechanical or sea- 
sonal theme in which a number of related parts are 
displayed together. Many automotive assemblies 
lend themselves, to grqup displayr 

• Related items may be connected with pre- 
ventive maintenance. The small interior parts of a 
carburetor^ mount-ed on a velvet-covered display 
board to enhance their intricate nature, will sell 
many a gas filfier to ownejs whose cars are not 
presently* equipped with adequate filtering means.' 
If a custom^er can be shown that such preventive 
maintenance is not only desirable but economical, 
he or she will buy the product and be thankful for 
the suggestion. 

. - A direct relationship exisfs between preventive 
maintenance sales and customer goodwill, which is 
frequently overlooked. Such related sales^e legiti- 
mate and practical, well-planned displ^s are ^n 
effective way of achieving them. 

Selling Seasonal Items 

Seasonal display themes that emphasize groups 
of items are extremely effective when j)roperly 
arranged. Sumn^er accessories, cold-weather re- 
quirements, wet-weather goods, and spring mainte- 
nance items are themes with almost limitless 
possibilities. These group tfifemes *can use all the 
potential that displays possess^uiirect sales appeal, 
inter^^t groups, related sales opportunities, and 
preventive maintenance. 

. Summer accessories proyide the largest single 
sales appeal in seasonal merchandise.' Each year 
Ameri(:ans drive billions of vehicle* miles on high- 
ways in the United States. A substantial part of 
this mileage is accumulated during the summer 
vacation of the motoring publia Comfort and 
convenience accessories and their maintenance are 
a large jtem in the vacationing motorist's budget. 
Air conditioners, coolers, luggage carriers, trailers, 
camt)ers, traveling and camping accessories, tires, 
tod so on, plus the mechanical maintenance aids 
necessary for extend.ed trips, are all items which 
can be effectively displayed and sold through a 
summer theme. c? ,|^ 
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Other seasonal needs lend themselves to effec- 
tive group display. The best ways' to plan and 
arrange displays will be discussed in the,.next topic. 

r * Improving Store Appeairance 

Automojtr^* parts and accessories can be used 
to make ^ry attractive displays.. A little imagina- 
tion and ingenuity can transform an ojdinary parts 
stockroom into an attractive parts department/or 
little cost. Vacant comers, %^used wall space,"Iarge 
window areas, and counter spac? are aH potential 
display sites (Fig. F-2). 

Displays should be^de signed to ^nhanc^^the 
appearance of the cus'tomer sales area. People 
enjoy Jrshopping in an area that is clean and well 
li^tra, and in which merchandise may be viewed. 
A waiting customer will browse if there ^e interest 
centers and attractive displays available. 

Displays can* be planned to invite attention 
while generally ipjprqving the appe^ance of the, 
store. W^ll space can be equipped with pedestals, 
shelvingv^clusterst or shadow-box aMngements. 
Windbw treatments, while ^dressing up the window 
space, should serve as attention-getters to invite the 
customer inside for potential sales. Unusetl coijiers, 
.which tend to collect odds, and ends, should, 
instead be fitted with suitable displays. In areas 
where there is counter "space* cdunter displays will 
, serve as. interest centers, while breaking up an^ 
otherwise drab architeoitural necessity. 




CovHmjt TrhCily Avio Supply, Hkhmdnd ^ 

» • 

Rg. F*2. Typical diiplays in a wholesale-retail auto supply* 
store ' ' f r 
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UNIT E - DISPLAYS 
^^PIc/2 - VVHY DISPLAY? 



Study Giii^ 



X)etermine the correct word for e^ch numbered blanlein the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
.blank at the right. 

1. Displays are aim^d at ultimate 1 through \2 . ' I 

~ . 2._ 

2. Most displays are designed for _3_ sales appeal. : * 3 



3. Another appeal to the customer can be made in a less direct way through an 4 4. _ 

4. One of the most Jfrequent and effective uses of display is to ^6 7_ products. 6. _ 

5. New products represent a new '^ , or an . ' . 8. _ 

■ • ; ■ •. 1 , ■/ ■• • 

1 6. Effective display of a new product muA _10^ the newness or the improvement. 10. _ 

7. *A related item" is one that can be *JJ^, suggested for purch^e along with the ll._ 
.articles J2_ . . k v * 12.^ 

8. Related items may include J3^ * 14 items. ' . / \ ^ ' 13._ 

> : : * • / ' ' 14.1 



9. The largest single sales appeal in seasonal displays are 1 5 accessories. 15.. 



JO, An ordinary parts stockroom can becomp an attractive parts department throu^ 

. s # ' . ^ ' ^. , 

Test 

Circle- T if the statement is tnie ; circle F if the statement is false. 

, 1 . Most displays ajppeal to the customer 'indirectly. ^ K \T F 

^ 2. Tools and acces^ri6s are well suited to display. ^ - 2. - T F 

^ ' 3. A comftf^ display of an assembly may senre as a rejninder that such assemblies" 3. T F 
need regular maintenance. ^ " ^, #^ 

' 4. 'New prqducts c^n best be sold Without display. ^ ' 4; - T F 

' 5. Selling p3?eventive maintenance is one way to obtain customer goodwill.* - T ~"f 

6. A groupinjg'of snow tires, antifreeze, windshield scrapers, lightweight oil, artd wheel 6. T F 
chams could be^very effective late, autumn display, . • ' l'^ Si 
: - . * * ' ^ [ *• ^ . ' . ' • ' 

. 7. When displayed, nt^ proflucts usually try^^o majce a direct appeal. 7. ' T F 
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^ 8% When improved items are displayed, the improvements will be self-evident. 

'9. Comfort and convenience accessories provide a small ^ijwket compared 
' efficiency and safety items. • / 

10. Displays may prove of value not only to customers but also to shop mej^nics 
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UNIT F ,- DISPLAYS 

TOPIC 3 - HOW TO DISPLAY 



This topic is planned to provide answers teethe following ^juestions: 

^ • What q^ualities of an item should be emphasaed whien it is placed on display? 

^ Can more than one quality be emphasized at one time? 

> How can each different quality be stressed? ' 

» Can more thah one item be effectively displayed at the same point? 

^ How many different displays should be staged in th^ salesroom at one time? 




A. person may do good display work without 
knowing just what it is that makes his or her work 
successful. Some people have an intuitive 'feel for 
the arrangement of materials into an attractive 
^display. Describing display techhiques, however, , 
Van be simplified by the wit of c^ain key words, 
if 'one has the feel, for good disolay, then th/ words 
^will reinforce what is alreac^ Jcnown. Without* 
experience in display work, '^lese words can be 
helpful toward ^understanding the aims and pur- 
poses of effective display. , ^ 

Display Terminology^ ^ . 

The following are examples of terminoISgj^^ 
that is used frequently in display work. ^ 

Functional Displ^ ^ 

A functional display points' out the usefbflness 
of the product. The <fesirabiijty of the item lies in 
its usefulness, it m^y do a job better or more 
easily. The functional display must e;$loit this 
aspect of tTie t)rpduct. 

Aesthetic Display ' , , 

Aesthetic display emphasizes the beauty of the 
product. Certain shapes or finishes appeal to us in a 
way which can not always be described. This is an 
aesthetic appeaU^ Manufacturers spend millions of 
dollars in design engineering, trying to create a 
form or shape that has aeslhetijp appeal. New car 
styles are a prime example of this effort. * • 

Stag&i Display "J 

A staged display ha5 a definite plan. It is not 
just a row of bottled pplishes or chemicalj, or an 
array of chrome. It has a plan and a theme. Staged 
displays are far more effective than random di^lays. 

^Symmetry^bf Display ^ \ ' ' 

Symmetry means a certain visual balance in the 
products displayed. Grocery \;lerks build "pyramids 
of canned goods. This is a form of display 



symmetry, but it'can be ac^lieved in other ways. A 
display should not be top-heavy or lop-sided, but 
arranged in a way that gives a feeling of balance. 

Prominence of Display ^ , 

Prominence means conspicuousness or striking 
yfb the -eye. A displayed jtem should occupy a place 
that stands out, both in its display setting and in its 
general location. Visual accessibility is a' key to 
good display. , - 

Kinds of Merchandise Displays . * 

Th6 most CQmmon kinds of interior merchan- 
' dise displays are open displays, end displays, closed 
displays, architectural displays, platform displays, 
and ledge and wall displays. , 

*\ 

Open Displays . - ' 

Open <iisplays may preseat an entire assort- 
ment of mercfiandise from whigh the customer can 
select or may present certain items selected froni 
stockUo attract the Qustomer's attention.'ln either 
case qpen displays allow*the customers ta handle 
the good^. The merchkn dise may. bp placed in an- 
orderly fa*shion on tables, racks, or gondolas. The 
basket of dump display is also a form oif open 
display. Merchandise is piled into wire baskets or 
onto bargain tables in a helter-skelter fashion to 
give the impression of a great volume jof merchan- 
.dise-^eing offered at loWyorices. Goods in damaged 
packages or cans are ofteirsQldirf this -manner. 

'^ndsDisplays . ' * 

Stores use end displays (displays placed at the 
ends of merchandise aisles) to feature advertised 
merchandise. End displays with arches or canopies 
are the best displays for. focusing attention upon 
the featured merchandise. Motion in a display 
attracts more attention and ^elhs mgre goods than 
does a stationary display. «Ihe larger an end display 
and the.4«6re^rGminent its location, the greater 
are the ,phanc^ jof a sale . , 
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Closed Qisplays 

Closed displa^^s allow the customer to fiew4he 
merchandise faift do^not p^emiit them to handle it^ 
Examples of closed displays are glassed-in show- 
cases, interior windows, and niches (often near- 
• elevators and escalators). Closed displays protect ■ 
goods from physical damage and theft and are easy 
to keep, in order. ^ - > 

Display Techniques 

An introduction to display techniques is'really 
, an introduction to the five key expressions listed 
abo\e. Three^ of these word* concepts or display 
concepts -staging, symmetry, and prominence- 
should always .be sought. The nature of the 
producj will determine whether a functional or 
aesthetic theme (or both) should be sti^ed. . . 
Displays must be prominent, but not offensive. 
^ The top of the counter should i^ot be cluttered 
with a lot of miscellaneoiis piateri^, especially if 
work space is limited. The customer area should 
not be cluttered with many disjAays th^t make 
walking about difficult. A jejj/well-pla^ned and 
well-placed displays will (Jo^f^etter job of selling 
thanmany unplanned ^pl^s (jFig. F-3). 
. f ^ Displays should be%ept siniple, but attractive, 
sin^e item, rather than a whole pyramid of the 
J3Rame ^tem , ca n be Just .as' effective if properly 
^bsed. AtterTfion can be. brought to the item by a 
r prominent Setting, appropriate surroundings^ and 



thaji^a windowful of clattered and unposed mer- 
chandise. This is, true for most displays^, whether 
they are on countertops or wall shelves, in display 
c^ses or window cases' A display should be simple, 
uncluttered, attractively posed, and prominently 
^ placed. ' - 

Display Appropriateness ^ • ^ 

Before a display is be^n, the appeal the 
merohan'dise offers should determined. If it is a 
fcmctional appeal, a setting should be designed to*" 
emphasize this functional quality. If related items 
will help to emphasis usefulness, they should be 
arranged together. If a comparison, with an older- 
less useful -product is ^appropriate, the display 
should compare them. All signs, placards, and 
descriptive material should join in carrying.out the 
^ functional appeal of the product. FunctioA should 
be the central themef other rules of good display' 
must also be followed. , 

Spme items display best for theif^stljietic 
appeal. .Chrome wheel 3 covers (discs) have no 
particular functional value, but their beauty of ' 
design .is attractive. Displays which emphasize the , 
aesthetic qualities of a product should reflect 
special attention given to the setting* Padded and 
draped pedestals and backdrops are especially^ 
attractive. Rich colors are usually desirable. Special^ 
lighting-direct, indirect, or shadowed-can be 
extremely' effective in t^isTkind of display. The 
where possible, .special lighting. A cKrome" access • ^eatity of the product is emph^izedj the^more 



sory, highly *^olished and mounted on a draped 
pedestal with special* lighting, has more sales appeal 




attractive it c^m be m^de .to appear, the greater the 
sales appeal. 

* Some items leim themselves to both functional 
and aesthetic display. ^These items should be 
tr^ed;With all thb/display 5kill that the parts 
perspn can muster, tbr they offer the ]greatest 
potential sales appeal.^oth themes -usefulness and 
beauty -should be exploited to the fullest. 



^ Di^lay Staging 

Staging a display denjS^ndsTa place and a theme. 
. The*place must be prominent; people must^be able 
to see i^xCbpt not stumble ovW it). The theme is a 
^ Uttfe more "complicated. Is it a direct sales a^eal 
^or an interest theme? Is it a theme relating. se\teral 
^tenis, such as a seasonal display^ What is me 
..filing* point, beauty orjisefubiess? 

^ Once the locatioiTand theme are chosen, the^ 
job is half-finished. AVjk^tcJi should be prepared. 
.All tlie materials should be gathered, and the 
display are^ thoroughly ""cleaned. Any pedestals, 
n Courtesy TrKUy Auio iuppi/^Kthsff^^ drapcs, Or coverfngs to be used are^arranged 

fig, F-SL Behind tW counter dl^lays ' ' first. If the merchandise has no related theme^ the 
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items may be tried in various patterns until balance 
is achieved. SjSecial lighting is then^provided where, 
needed. ^ * 

Related themes require special attention. 
Certain items should be grouped. For example, in a 
spring tune-up theme the ^spark plugs, 'ignition 
wires, ignition' coil^ distributor cap, condenser, 
points, and rotor are relatecJ-coniponents. Interest 
themes, such as the transmission display jnentioned 
earlier ,v provide an effective display fluly if accu- 
rately ^ Stuped. Balance and sight ^peal should, 
always oe sought. *^ 

Display Maintenance^ 

Displays nnist be* cleaned regularly and re- 
aligned frequently. If displays are open, p^eigle are 
bound to handle them. A display sh6uld not bejeft 
out too long. When interest begins to fade, the^ 
display shCuld be changed. * J . 




S tudy Assignmen t . 

Look up the following words in an unabridged 
•dictionary: 

y 




^jfurictional 
Aesthetic 
staged " 



' symmetry 
prominent 



i 



y From the dictionary definition of each word 
* formulate a simple* easily* remembered deflni- 
tiorfthat applies tj^displays. 

^ 2. Plin and sketch a large, display. Use as many of 
" ^ the 4deas from ' this unit* as you can in the 
, displays. On"* the back of the sketch, explain 
briefly your reasons for stag&ig the display as j| 
,you did.' Shi5^v the* woric' to your instructor; 
^hen show it to ypur employer^ Discuss with 
yoiir employer the possibility of actually build-^ 
ing the display. ' ; '* j 
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Determine the aorrect word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write- jt in the corresponding 
blank at the right/ 

1 . The utilitj( and usefulness of a product is pointed out by a 1 display. 1 

2_ display emphasizes the bea\jty of the product. - ' • 2/ 

3. A __3_ display has a definite plan. ^ 3 ' 

4. In the open display the customer 4* the goods. ' , 4 




5. A displayed item should occupy a place of _5_ , in both its setting and its 6 ' . 5". 

~ 6. 

6. The key to good display is ^ . ^ V - • ^- 

7. The nature of the product display e|3s^ determine wh^er a ^ or 10. theme, ' 9.. 
orboth, sl^ld be stressed. ^ ^ ^^4. ^^^^^^ 

8. The counter top should not be 1 1 . \^^^ • . 11., 

9. Before a display is begun, the 12^ that the items off^hould be determined. 12. . 

10. Staging a display requires a 13 and a 14'. , - . , 13.. 

^ , ^ - / 14.. 

- T.est ■ , , 
Circle T if the statement is true; circle JF if the statement is Yalse. 

1 . Intuition plays a part in making a good display. 

2. If one has a feel for a good display, words-eaftnot heip him or her to understand 
tKe subject.'- \ S 

3. Aesthetic display stresses beauty of form or finish. 

4. A staged display should have a random arrangement. 

5. Symmetm^ can involve either physical or visuaj)alance. 
'is^^taging^^mmetry, and prominence can all be included in the same display. 

7. Clutter reduces the effectiveness of a.dispmy . ' 

8. The niore displays that jpan be set up in a^store are^nhe ipore customers will be 
- persuaded ^to buy. ^ ^ ' ' 
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Auto Parts 
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10 
11 
12 

14 

15, 



Alf parts of a, display, should support its theme>. 

Usefulness and beauty can both be exploited in a single display. 

A display can be effectively staged anywhere in the salesroom, ^ 

Displays in open areas diould1)e cleaned and realigned frequently. 

End displays are used j;o feature advertised merchandise. 

Displays need not be too well planned to be effective. 

In closed displays the customer is not allow^% handle the merchandise. 
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Foreword ' 



In the apprenticeship programs, experience gained on the job* is supplemented by 
classroom work that is closely related to the job. This balanced system of training enables 
the apprentice to (earn the "why" as well as the "how" of the trade. Both types of training 
are required for advancement in today's competitive industries. 

The Job-related coufses for the skilled trades are highly specialized, and, adequate training 
materials are for the most part not available comhiercially. To meet this need, the 
Department of Education, in .cooperation with labor and managepient, develops the 
required training materials and makes them available to you at cost. Thi5 work is an 
example. It was written to provide you with up-to-date information you must have to meet 
the growing technical demands of the auto parts trade. Every effort you put forth today to 
become a competent auto parts person will bnng you many rewards and satisfactions, and 
the benefits will extend also to your community. We need your skills and knowledge, and I 
wish you every success in your'new venture. 



Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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The Bureau of Industrial Education in the State Department of Education provides 4^or 
the development of instructional materials for appi:entices under provisions of the (Jalifornia 
Apprentice Labor Standards Act. These materials are developed through the cooperative 
.efforts of the Depaftment of Education and employer-emplpyee groups representing 
apprenticeable trades. ' " ^ 

• The original^ edition of Auto Parts was planned and prepared unoer the direction of the 
State Educatiional Advisory Committee for the Automotive Trades whose membership 
included the following representatives of employers and empldyees: I 
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the Bureau of Industrial Education, an^ Blair Hansen, Publications Consultant, coordinated 
publications activities for the Bureau oft Bublications. } \ 
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A Scope ancl Opportunity 



TOPIC 1 - THE AUTO PARTS INDUSTRY 



This topic is planned to provide answers* to the following qUejstions: 

• How many people are employed by the automotive industry? 

• What are the major divisions of the auto parts industry? 

• What are^ of the auto parts industry offer Jhe best employment opportunities for the 
parts apprentice? * 

• ^tffare the general practices of auto parts sales organizations? 



N From its humble beginning be*fore the turn of 
^le century, the automotive industry has grown 
into one of the largest industries in the United 
States. Today, approximately one out of every 
seven wage earners is connecte^'^in some way with, 
the automotive industry. In 1900, American man- 
ufacturers produced 4,192 automobiles. More 
recently, this country produced over 12 million 
cars, trucks, and buses. FroFH 1900 until now, 
automobile manufacturefs, in the Upited States 
have produced about 329 million vehicles. Vehicle 
registrations indicate that more than 108 million of 
these vehicles, or over one-third of all automobiles 
produced, are still in service. 

Not much imagination is needed to recognize 
that the autq parts industry has grown accordingly. 
During the past year car owners spent almost S5 
billion for replacement parts. When this figure is 
added to .the cost of .parts fnanufactured • for 
assembly intp new vehicles, the enormous size and 
potential of the automotive parts industry is 
apparent. » ^ 

Parts Manufacturers 

The manufacturers of auto parts can be divided 
into four general .categories: (1) auto manufac- 
turers who produce parts to assemble their own 
particular tars ana trucks and who merchandise 
replacen^ent parts and accessories through their 
agencies or dealerships, (2) subsidiaries of auto 
manufacturers, partly or wholly owned, whose ^ 
products appear in new vehicles, on dealers shelves,' 
and in other wholesale-retail outlets, (3) indepen-, 
dent manufacturers who merchandise their pro- 
ducts through franchis^d outlets, and (4) indepen- 
dent manufacturers who sell to any interested 
buyer. 



Parts Outlets 

For most auto parts apprentices, employment 
opportunities are in two general areas. ^jobber- 
independent stores and automobile agencies (deal- 
erships). 

When the term jobber-indep^endent is Used in 
its' broadest sense, it includes all wholesale-retail 
outlets which deal mainly in replacement automo- 

-tive parts. This category irtfcludes UMS (United 
Motors Service) outlets, NAPA (National Automo- 
tive Parts Association) Jobbers, and the thousands 
of independent wholesale-retail stores that handle 
merchandise from all parts manufacturers. 

The parts department in the automobile agency 
supplies parts to the agency service department and 
sells genuine parts to the general trade. The agency 
parts department is an outlet for parts manufac- 
tured by or contracted for by the parent company. 
An exclusive franchise usually is granted to the 
agency by the manufacturer, and almost all parts 
sold through the agency parts department are 

•purchased from a regional warehouse maintained 
by the parent firm. 

General Practices * 

The general practices ^nd methods used by 
both jobber-independents and auto agency parts 
departments are much the same. The only real 
differences between the two arfe the brands of 
merchandise sold^ the cataloging systems used, and 
the pricing structure followed*. 

Both' the jobber-independents and the auto 
agency parts department* sell at wholesale and at 
retail, that is, both offer wholesale discounts to 
qualified purchasers, aild both sell at ceUail or list 
price to the general public. For both the agency 
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parb 'departments and the jobber-independents, 
counter sales areja large part of the business. 
Jobber-independents maintain ' machine 'shops, 
» while agencies maintain service departments. 
. Almost all jobbers and many agencies hijie one or 
more outside salespersons. Both must ^mploy 
shipping and receiving personnel, stock clerks, 
cashieTs, counter salespersons, and bookkeepers, 
and both must maintain pickup- and delivery 
services' and ordering and inventory systems. Both 
also require trained management. > , 

Because of the many similarities, sound train- 
ing can be valuable to any' auto parts apprentice, 
whether he or she is employed by 'an indepenclent 
* company or by an- automotive agency. The general • 
practices and methods used by both should provide 
a foundation upon which the apprentice can build 
a cajreer. 

Trends in the Industry 

The automotive industry, including* the auto 
partb industry, is growmg at an eno/mous rate. But 
the growth ii> not only in volume. The two major 
trends within the industry today are (1) increased 
competition, and (2) increased complexity. 

Makes and Models 

Since 1950 the increase in competition has 
brought about substantial changes among auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Old, established lines such 
as Studebaker, Hudson, and Packarcj have dis- 
appeared from the market. Companies have merged 
to survive, not because the total market has 
lessened but because of the increased competition. 
The so-called Big Three -General .Motors, Fc^d, 
and Chrysler -lead the intlustry in sales. Their aim 
is^o saturate the market and to provide vehicles in 
every style and pnce range demanded by the 
motoring public. 

Chevrolet is a good example of the saturation 
effort, fn one year the Chevrolet Une included five 
models.- Chevrolet, Vega, Corvette, Chevy II, and 
the Chevelle. Each model offered a full range of 
body styles, engine sizes,' transmissions, and acces- 
sory options. The line ir^cluded a fuU-sized model, 
a compact, sports car, and two in-between models 
to appe^dl to those people who could not find what 
they wanted among the first three models. Chevro- 
let is one of five hnes of cars that General Motors 
offers the public; the other lines include Po^tiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, and Cadillac. The inteiiSe com- 
petition that exists in the automobile niarket can 
be appreciated when one takes into account the 
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fact that Ford and Chrysler have a similar blanket 
coverage of the market. 

Growth of the Parts Business 

The large number of models available and the 
competition to bring new and desirable innovations 
to motorists have caused the auto parts industry to 
grow almost beyond measure. The competition in 
the parts field is apparent from the large number of 
•new outlets that have appeared and continue to 
appear. The number of legitimate wholesale;rretail 
b\isinesses is growing, tn addition, discount houses 
are springing up^ selling anything from a stuffed 
toy animal to a set of original equipment spark 
plugs, all at wholesale prices. The cornpetition that 
presejitly exists within the automobile industry 
should ixot be viewed negatively. Such competition 
opens up a great maAy opportunities, wliich will be 
discussed in the next topic. 
« 

Complexity oT Industry 

The increasing complexity that competition 
among manufacturers has bred into the industry 
must b^ considered. To appeal to the largest 
possible segment of'the motoring public, manufac- 
turers are offering more ^d more models and 
options. The options, many of which are now 
considered essential, are 'becoming more sophisti- 
'cated. In 1963, intricate automatic transmissions 
appeared in 75.5 percent of the American passen- 
ger cars^ produced. Four-speed transmissions and 
multiple carburetion, with dozens of engine 
options, are now^ universally offered. Alternators 
(alternating current generators) have become stan-. 
dard equipment, and careless testing of the electri- 
cal circuit can burn out the alternator diodes in a 
matter of microseconcfs. Power steering, power 
brakes, power windows, power seats, posi traction 
rear axles, and a host of other comphcated units 
provide both a challenge and an opportunity to the 
autG .parts trade. More trained personiiel are 
needed in this complicated field to handle the 
increasing sales of replacement parts. 

The auto parts industry ,today is big and 
complicated, competitive,' and industrious. Barring 
some national catastrophe, it cannot do anything 
,but grow. The auto parts person who is well 
prepared cannot help but grow with the industry. 

Study i^ssignment 

Automobile Facts and Figures. Detroit. Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, Inc., (Latest 
edition). 
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Topics for Discussion 

Be prepared to discuss the following if you'are 

asked to do so: ' 
♦ • 

1. What are the general categories .of the auto 
parts industry? Can ,>ou name a specific local 
exampleNof each? ^ . - ^ 



2. What arje the similarities between an autq 
agency parts department . and. a jobber- 
independent store"^ 

3. * Discuss four or five examples of ext. 
- complex units; e.g., transmissions,- carburetors, 

or electric circuitry^ - % . 

4. Discuss the problems^ auto parts person might 
encounter'in supplying, such comple)^ unfts. 
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UNIT A - SCOPE AND OPPORTUNITY 
TOPIC 1 - THE AUTO PARTS INDUSTRY' 



/ Study Guide - . , • 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write itin the corre.sponding 
blank at the right. ' ^ ^ J • . 

LToday one out of evejy J[_ wage earners is connected with the automotive l._ 

industry. r 4 ' % ' • 

• * 

2. In the past year, ca^owners spent almost billion dollars for replacement parts. 2, 

3. Most auto parts apprentices will be employed by auto agencies or by , 3. 

. ' ' 4 

4. The two current major trends in the automotive industry are S ahd 6 . . 5. . 

5. The aim of the Big Three is to _7_ the auto market. ^ - *i 7.____li_ 

6. The number of different models and ^ offered by the auto industry his greatly 8 

increased the complexity of the parts business. 

7. Four-speed ^ and multiple^ 10 are two major options that are offered to the 9.1 

buyer.^ ' ' . - in /' - • 



8. The modern service person is aided by using J_l^ - J^"* to analyze trouble, . 11. 

9. The system of matching pistcfns, rings, connecting rods, and bearings in sets is 13., 
known as fit.' 

10. The term jobber-independent includes wholesale-retail outlets whose principal 14.. 
wa^esafe 14 automotive parlls. - 

Test ' ■ . 

Circle T if the statement is true; circle F is the sta/ement is false. 

L The value of automotive parts imported from ^me foreign countries exceeds the 
value.of the motor vehicles imported from the same countries. * * ^ ^ 

V 2. More than one-fourth of all businesses in the United States depend on the 
) manufacture, distribution, servicing, and 'use of motor vehicles' ' - 

3. Automobile manufacturers make all the parts for 'their cars. 
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4. Jig borers which are accurate to witljin a few milhonths of an inch are used in auto ' ' 
manufacture. 

^ 5. The parts department of an automobile service agency supplies parts ojily to the 
agency service department. , / , 
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6. The price of an auto part is the same to any buyer. 

7. Growth of the auto parts industry has not yet reached a plateau. 

8. Mergers of jxito manufacturers have hurt the replacement parts bus^ness^ 



9. Competition and comple^Ut^are two characteristics of the auto pai|s mdustry. 
10. Careless electrical testing can ruin in alternator. 
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UNIT A - SCOPE AND OPPORTUNITY 



TOPIC 2 - OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• Is there a need for trained personnel in the auto parts field? 

• Can a person make a living in auto parts work? I 

• What are the opportunities for advancement in the auto parts business? 

• What kinds of jobs can^a parts person aspire to? ' 



The rapid growth of the auto parts industry has 
created new job opportunities faster than it has 
been possible to train.people to fill them. Also, the 
lack of well-structured apprenticeship programs, 
the reluctance of some business people to enter 
into apprenticeship agreements, and the prevalence 
of a low-wage scale have contributed to a shortage 
of competent and well-trained parts persons. These 
conditions are rapidly improving; however, and this 
imprdvement will continue. A real and widespread 
need exists, and a competent parts technician ^can 
look forward to a bright future, limited only by his 
or her own initiative and ability. 

• 

, Wage Scales 

Wage scales for auto parts persons areUmprOv- 
ing. The establishment of fomal apprenticeship 
Agreements, supervised by compan>| ancKunion 
committees, is an encouraging sign. The wage\cale, 
which was for many years a detriment • toNthe 
industry, is rising, and fringe benefits now include 
paid vacations and holidays, profit sharing pro-^ 
grams, and^insui^nce. 

^Working Conditions ' ^ 

The actual working conditions in the,auto parts 
industry have aisp been improved. Union agree- 
ments give the parta. employee recourse for the 
settlement of giievances. The^ 40-hour work week is 
now almost universal in union shops. Overtime pay 
and premium pay for certain shifts have been 
established. ' * ' \, 

Fo|^ years many parts organizations^ were dirty 
and poorly housed. But the competition and 
complexity of the business, which is causing the 
field tQ grow, is also acting to improve conditions. 
The volume of material preTsehtly handled, the 
number of items stocked, and the vallie and 
complexity of the stock have, required that new 
emphasis be placed on modernizing the physical 
plant and on improving working conditions. The 
agency, parts department, which was once relegated 



^to a dark comer bf^he service shop, is now most 
Soften an attractive and prominent part of the 

dealership. Jo.bbersndependent parts stores are also 

improving (Fig. A-I). 




Courtesy Torrence Auto Parts 

Rg. AJkjfxample of a self sarvice counter located in front 
^ of the main service counter. 

Today, most parts organizations occupy clean 
and comfortable areas. Auto, parts employees enjoy 
a variety of work, ^ chance tcTmeet the public, and 
' an opportunity to form new and rewarding rela- 
tionships with fellow employees and customers. 
The parts industry offers the apprentice a chance 
to process in an interesting and growing field of 
endeavor (Fig. A-2). 

Job Opportunities 

Whatever other basic interests and skills a 
person may have, his or her ability to understand 
mechanical concepts and business practices may be 
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enough to obtain a position in the auto parts 
industry. Jhe field is so diversified that it can 
accommodate any interested person. From the 
engineer who designs the part to the service person 
who makes the final installation in a cus^mer's 
vehicle, there is a l^nge of jobs broad endugh to 
suit most interests. Job classifications such as 
engineer, draffer^ forger; machinist, assembler, cdsf 
accountant; packaging supervisor, stock controller, 
cataloger, shipping derk, displayer, and salesperson 
are common to tirfe autd parts industry. 

A few of the specific job opportunities which 
' exist in the automotive parts field, and related 
fields, are described in the following sections. 

Counter Salesperson ^ 

Sales ^e the lifeblood of any parts organiza- 
tion, and most sales occur over the counter. A 
counter sales job is one of the immediate goals, 
available to the parts apprentice. Counter sales 
work requires mechanical knowledge and salesman- 
ship. If one possesses or can acquire both, and if he 
or she enjoys jneeting people, then he or sh.e may 
.prosper in this phase of the business. Qualified 
counter salespersons are almosralways in demand. 
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Outside Salesperson 

The basic requirements ' for this job are the 
same as those for counter sales, but the outside 
salesperson calls on customers outside the store. A 
regular route is established, and new accounts are 
added as the opportunity permits. Many prefer this 
type of selling to the routine of inside "counter sales 
and work toward this specific goal. The customers 
called upon include trucking firms, auto fleets, 
repair shops, service stations, body shops, specialty 
shops, and others. An outside salesperson fre- 
quently works on a salary plus commission basis, 
an arrangement that offers high earnings. 

• ' • - ' 

. Jobber Salesperson - 

A jobber is an inte^agent, JobWng firms buy 
from manufacturers and s^li to^^e other 
wholesale-retail firms, who^m turn seH. to the 
' general trade. To sell the large quantities of 
merchandise that the jobbers handle, manyjC)bber- 
salespersons go out into the field and call on parts 
houses and many other wholesale establishments. 
The volume of sales involved is large, and manjS 
jobber-salespersons earn substantial incomes^Jn 
some cases the sales representatives of jobbing firms 
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coier several states. A particularly good salesperson 
who enjoys travel may find the vocation of 
jobber-salesperson most appealing. 

Parts Manager 

Every parts organization requires trained 
management, and the success of the business 
depend^ to a great extent on the abihty of the' 
manager. A manag.er must be something more than 
a clerk or a salesperson. The successful manager 
must be able to (1) supervise people without 
alienating them; (2) supervise in every phase of the^ 
business; and (3) plan, structure, and guide the 
overall effort of 'all members of the team. If the 
manager carurot gain the confidence of the em- 
ployees ^^jgd encourage their participation in the 
total e/for\, he or she will fail. A manager's job 
awaits \he jS&son who has the ability to plan and 
to supei\4^.«R^pa/ts manager's and service man- 
ager's abiUty to make a profit can be the oftly way 
a dealership Vnay stay in business during periods of 
low car sales. 

Car Salesperson ' 

People trained in the parts field often move 
into auto sales work. Experience in either parts or 
service departments provides an excellent back- 
ground. The person who knows auto tnechanics 
can do a much better job of talking about a car or 
truck and of demonstrating and comparing!^ it with 
other makes and models. 

Automotive Dealer 

Many opportunities exist for owning one's own 
business. Some parts stores, specialty shops, job- 
bing firms, and automobile agencies are ow^ned by 
persons who started their career in parts or service 
work. 

Opportunities for Advancement 

Opportunities for advancement within the auto 
parts industry are limited only 'by one's ambition, 
ability, and wfllingness to work. Some pf the 
possibihties for advancement have been mentioned, 
and there are dozens of others. One very important 
consideration, however^ needs to be stressed. The 
really good jobs^ will be filled by trained people - 
those who havQ. realized the need and have pre- 
pared the^nselves accordingly. 

The apprenticeship program represents a 
minimum of ^preparation. In this technical and 
competitive age, one must take advantage of every 
academic and^^-^vocational opportunity. Schopl 
courses in mathematics, science, and lousiness are 



important to success. Evening courses in many 
subjects (academic and vocational) are offered in 
many jii^ schools and junior colleges. The parts 
person who hopes to move up to a really respon- 
sible position 4n the field should prepare himself or 
herself to use his or her total ability. School 
counselors* will help prepare a full or part-time 
program of study to achieve this objective. ^ 

Dealership Parts Operation 

The parts department in a dealership is man- 
agetirby the parts manager. In a dealei'ship the 
salesperson will sell the parts reqifired for the^ake 
of cars sold by the'^aler. Parts and price books are 
available for only these cars. 

Most of the parts handled by a dealership parts 
operation are sold to its own service department. 
In addition, this kind of operation will have pver 
the counter retail sales and wholesale sales to repair 
shops and body and paint shops. The parts sold 
will be purchased from the manufacturer's local 
and factory warehouses. 

In a dealership the salesperson will be called on 
to furnish many raore items or parts for an 
automobile than an independent jobber. The dealer 
parts department must sell all of the sheet metal, 
such as fenders, hoods, doors, and inner patiels, 
and all of the chrome outer moldings, including 
such items as seat and door, upholstery. The 
accessory line includes radios, clocks, outside 
mirrors, speed controls, and air conditioning units. 

Independent Jobber Operation 

An independ^t jobber may have ^ store, 
manager, , or the owner ma^ be the manager. The 
jobber sells parts wholesale and retail, or ffiay have 
a machine shop to grind valves and heads and turn 
crankshafts. .The jobber will probably have fast 
selling parts in stock for all makes and models of 
cars and small trucks. Nfost of the stock will consist 
of parts for the engine and chassis, electrical 
tune-ups, batteries, and rebuilt units, such as 
generators, alternators, and water puiftps. 

The independent-jobber^s catalog may be made 
up of as many ^s 48 or more different manufac* 
turers catal^i^The apprentice \yDl .Kave to learn 
what each manufacturer m^kes to kndw w^ch 
catalog to use. One manufacturer will probably 
make only suspension parts, while another may 
make only certain engine parts. 

Both the deal^hip and jobber have parts 
return and warranty plans for obsolete and defec- 
tive parts. • * 
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Study Assignments * 

The Retail Automobile Business. Detroit: General 
Motors Corporation (Latest edition). 

Topics for Discussion 

Be prepared to discuss the following , topics if 
you are asked to do s6: ^ . . 

1. Why might a business person hesitate to 
hire^n apprentice? 

I 



2. Why are courses in science, mathematics, 
and business subjects important to the auto 
parts apprentice? 

3. What are some of the attributes of a suc- 
cessful parts manager? 

4. Dfscuss your* own particular skills and 
interests, and try to determine where you 
would fit best in the auto parts industry. 



/ 
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UNIT A - SCOPE AND OPPOBTU>IITY 
• TOWC 2 - OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD 

Study Guide 

Determine the cGfxtcX. word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. ' ^ , 

1 . The rapid growth of the automobile industry has _1_ qgw job opportunities faster 1 

than people have been 2 to fill them. 2 
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2. A competejit parts technician can look forward to a bright future, limited only by 3.. 
his or her own 3 and 4 . » ' 4.. 

3. An improvement has been noted in 5 scales and working 6 for auto parts 5- 
persons. ^ % » 6._ 

4. The auto parts industry offers the apprentice a chance to 1^ in an interesting and 7- 

8 field of endeavor. ^ 8.. 

5. Tjie auto parts iiidustry i$ so 9 that is can accommodate any interested 10 . 9.- 
' ' ; ' > 10.. 



6. Three sales job opportunities in the auto parts business aire \\_ , 12 , and 13 . 1 1 

• . , r . . - \ M2 1 

' ^ ^ ^ * , 13 

7. Auto parts tr^ning can lead to job§ as 14 person or- 15 manager. 14.«_ 

8. The apprenticeship ' program represents the 16 in the way of preparation for 16 

success in a trade. ^ , . 

9. To move up to a really responsible position in any fields a person must be trained 17 

to use his or'her 1 7 18 \' <. ' 18.^ 

10. Education, 19 , and many different 20 contribute to development of ^ 19 : 

successful career in the automotive world. 20 ^ 

; ••- . ' ' „ Test \ 

Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement if false. . 

1 . A general shortage of well-trained auto parts persons exists in the industry. , 1 . T F 

2. Wage scales have not contributed to the shortage of parts persons. ' 2. T F 

3. Auto parts apprentices work a 55-hour Week. ' 3. , T F 

4^ The diversity and complexity of stocks of auto parts prevent orcjedy storage and 4. T F 
display. " J ' * 

5. The auto parts industry provides jobs for forgers, assemblers, and artists. 5. * T ^ F 
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6. Counter sales work in the' auto parts business requires good mechanical knowledge. 

7. A jobber salesperson does not work for an interagent. 

8. To be a successful manager calls for knowledge of people as well as of the work 
they do. 

9. Training as a parts apprentice is valuable to a truck salesperson. 

10. Successful completion of an apprentice course ensures reaching any top job in the 
trad^;< - ' 



J 



UNIT 



d Areas of jResponsibilty 



TOPIC 1 - FILLING AND SHIPPING ORDERS 




This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 
How is a replacement parts order filled? 

What action is taken with respect to an order for a part .not in stock? 
Whaf item is always packed with the order? 
Ai^ shipping rules the same for all carriers? 
• Why are some shipments made COD? * > ' 



The first task of the new apprentice in the auto 
parts business is frequently to help in the shipping 
and receiving departm^nj, or to serve as.pickup and , 
delivery driver. In this position, the apprentice may 
package merchandise for shipment, receive and 
check merchandise, stpck the bins, or more thaij 
likely perform a combination of ^1 three tasks. For 
this reason the apprentice is urged to read through 
the first three topics of this unit before beginning 
any detailed study of each. 411 thi;ee topics are 
clos^y related. The instructor may wish to rear- 
^Ttge the order of study of these topics (Bl, 2, 3) 
into a pattern which best fits the apprentice's 
on-the-job assijgnment. However, the reading assign- 
ment should be carried out, because the relation-* 
ship holds regardless of. the pattern 6f study. 

Parts persons in automotive dealerships are hot 
usuall> called upon to ship the amount of mer- 
chandise that is shipped by parts persons in 
specialty or jobbing houses. However, all workers, 
regardless of the branch of the auto parts trade in 
which they are employed, should be familiar with 
the basic steps in filling orders and preparing them 
for shipment. 

Fining Orders 

The first^step^in filling ^n order is to examine 
the order carefully to get a general idea of the size 
and nature of the parts ordered. The shipper can 
thus form an idea of the cartons and packages 
needed and can determine a route to follow 
through the department so that the order can be 
filled as quickly and efficiently as possible. 

J^icking the order is best done with the aid of 
an order cart or, in the case of a smaller order, a 
carton of appropriate size. As each item is located. 



the items are counted careflilly into tfie container 
and are checked against the order form for 
quantity ^nd part number. Appropriate check 
mark^ are made beside each filled (jfuantity, if 
shortages occur, or back orders are n^essary, the 
order is marked accordingly. Before^ shorting an 
order (i.e., marking apy items missing), other 
storerooms aad overstocks (frequea^tly found on 
the tops of bins) are checked for the needed 
merchandise, ' ' C 

After the, order has been picked,i it Is taken to. 
the shipping desk or department, , where it is 
rechecked prior to final packaging. If shortages^are 
noted on the order foriTi, those item/are checked 
against the inventory cards to ensure that stock has 
not been oveHooked. If the missing parts are on 
order, the approximate date the customer may 
expect tQ receive the merchandise is indicated on 
the order form. If the ordered part has been 
superseded, both the old and the new part numbers 
should be shown on the order with an explanation 
of the change! 

In some cases it may be necessary to make 
substitutions on an order. If the brand specified is 
not available, or if a component part is ordered 
when only a complete assembly containing the 
component is available, then the shipper should 
obtain permission from the customer to make the 
necessaiy substitution. Brand name substitutions 
occur frequently in jobbers stocks. Some brands 
carry their own, numbering system, while others are 
stocked under original equipment numbers, in any ^ 
case, permission should be obtained .from the 
customer before making any substitutions, espe-„ 
cially if substantial differences in price are in- 
volved. > ! 
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When any ofi^the parts on order cannot be 
.delivered with the Bulk of the order, a back o^der 
(order for future delivery) is prepared, providing 
the customer will accept back orders. If a bacR 
order is approved, the appropriate form is made 
out and placed in the action files, and the material ^ 
is delivered or shipped as soon as stock is available. 
In cases where one item is ordered for a retail 
customer, his or her name, address, and phone 
number should be taken, and, when it is received, 
\\c or she should be notified . 

Packing 

Packing, merchandise ^qt^ shipment requires the 
proper .selection of containers, arrangement of 
contents, ^nd labeling. Some heav> or bulky items 
require only the attachment of sl^ipjjing tags or 
labels. Ordij^ar> parts should be arranged in caYtons 
of suitable size and streRgth. Careful attentioh to 
the placement x)f items m a carton will save spacfe 
and minimize the danger of damage due to shi ftifigl 
contents. Heavy items should never be packaged^ 
with Items that are subject tp breakage. Special ^ 
individual packaging should be used for glass, 
molclings, g^^ges, and other fragile items. All empty 
^ spaces jn carfens should be filled with excelsior or 
other cushioning, Material,, with speciaj attention 
given to glass and fragile items. ^ 

After the packing slip has Been placed in the* • 
carton, tfie carton is stapled, tied, or firmly gl^ed 
' shut. Sealing tape is adequate for most cartons, 
\but, if'the carton is unduly heavy*, steel bands^ or 
strong twine may be necessary. If more than one 
Norton K involved in the shipment, the carton in 
which the- packing slip has been placed is marked 
"packing Slip Enclosed." . . 

Two types of labels are used. (1) the gummed 
label, which is glued directly to the package; and 
(2) thA tie-on label, which is tied or wired to the 
package or bundle. The same basic information 
should be contained on each labeL The required 
mformation is printed or stamped clearly on the 
label, so that the name and address of both shipper 
4nd customer are plainly legible. 

Shipping Regulations 

Shipping regulations differ among the various 
carriers, and the shipping clerk must be acquainted 
with the rates, packaging Umitations, schedules, 
and (lelivery points of each carrier. Instructions for 
routing the^ ^hipmoflt are sometimes given with the 
order, if not, the shipper must select the mode of 
transportation .which will give the customer the 
fastest and most economical service. 



Parcel Post 

Packages sent by mail to a customer are 
normally sent as fourth class mail, which includes 
most merchandise ffom 1 \^ 70 pounds in weight 
as wqII as certain pther mailable matter. The* 
regulations governing the allowable weights and 
-sizes of fourth class mail are somewhat complex 
and change from time to time. Evpry sjhipping 
activity should have a copy of the latest rules at 
ha"nd and should periodically check with the local 
postal authorities for changes. 

Current general rules include the following: 

r • The package must bear the name and 
address of the sender, preceded iy ''From,'' 
as well as the name and address of the ad- 
dressee. The use of^IP codes is encouraged. 

• The package must be susceptible of pdstal . 
. inspection.' * 

• A written or printed invoice or bill, with 
necessary identifying or descriptive data, 
may. be^ enclosed. Letters may not be 
Qficlosed unless a special notation is made 
and additional postage paid. 

^ • Mailing explosives and flammable sub-^ 
. stances is generally prohibited. 

Thb use 0/ air {parcel post, while more costly, 
sometimes affords a means of meeting a delivery 
deadline otlaerwise impossible. Size andr weight 
regulations for* air mail are somewhat different 
from those covering surface mail; the local post 
office -should be consulted. 
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Stage (Bus) Regulations 

Local or interline shipments are accepted for 
transportation, either prepaid or collect, by^nipst 
stage com^gjiies to any stations on their scheduled 
route. All shfpments must be packed in containers 
made of material of such strength and^durabiUty 
.that they can withstand handling, stacking, strap- 
ping, or*rubbing against .baggage racks. AH packages 
that co^in fragile ^ articles .^musL be plainly 
marked, name and address of the -shipper and 
consignee must' be shown plainly on all packages.. 

Because of the nature or contents of the 
package; th^'^llo\ving aUtoiTiotive items are not, 
norrnally. accepted *for bus^ansportation. acids, 
wet batteries, gases iit cylinders, flammable^Uyn^ 
ners, and ce/tain paints^Limilations^^ 
and size of ,£acb ^ackagT'vaiy with different bus 
companies. If a package, exceeds 100 pounds, the 
shipper shduld^check With the company to deter- 
mine whether mis acceptable. 

21 ' ■ 
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Trucking ^mpanies and City Delivery Services 

Most trucking companies and city delivery 
services have similar rules for .packaging, se.aling, 
and labeling. However, the limitations on size,^* 
weight, and type of material carried are not as 
strict as postal or^bus regulations. Thp shipper 
shpuid check with the individual companies as to. * 
their specific regulations. 

Shipping Fohns ^ J — ^ \ 

After an appropriate means/of transportation 
has been selected, a bill \jy lading should? be 
prepared. Information entered on the bill of Jeding 
should-^clude the number of packages shipped, 
the total weight of the packages, and Whether the 
shipment is prepaid or COD. The form is made 
out in {luplicate or triplicate so that a copy can be 
filed for future reference in case of damage to, or 
loss OR the shipment,^ 

Insured and 'COD Shipments 

The Post Office Department and most trans- 
portatibn companies^ provide for both insured and 
COD shipments. Insurance against loss or damage 
may be obtained for an amount equivalent to the " 
actuaj^alue of the merchandise, or up to a stated 
m^^iim per parcel. A firm that makes mafty 
shipments on a regular basis may obtain a post 
office form book and originate insured shipments 
from its place of business. 



Shippers use Cdt) service when they do not 
desire to extend credit of when customers do n^t 
,^h to establi^li^redit or pay in advance. Post^ 
^COD Service is especially useful because of its wide^ 
area ^ service, low fees, anrf prompt receii^t of' 
collections. The COD form book fumished^by the 
post office is the same as that used for Insured 
packages. A41 postal COD packages are marked 
^^th serial numbers that are dssi^ed by the post 
office to each firnf^nd,are registered in the form 
book by tl^e firm sending the package, with a 
duplicate made for the post\office department. 
These njimbers are used to identify insured pack- 
. ages and , money orders in payment of COD 
shipments. * >^ ^ ^ . 

^Situdy Assignment ' 

Jobbers Guide to Retail Marine ting. Midland, Mich- 
igan: Transportation Chemicals Department, Dow 

Chemiipai Company (Latest edition). 

»^ • 

Topics For Discussion 

Be prepared to discuss. the. following topics if 
you are asked 16 do. so: * 

1. Discuss wholesale and retail sales profit 
patterns. " ' ^ 

2. Discuss your o'wn particular skills &nd 
interests,»dnd try to determine where, you 

' ' fit in the auto par^^industry. 



UNIT B^- AREAS OF RESPONSIBILIYy 
' * TOPIC 1 - FILLING AND SHIPPING ORDERS 



Study Guide ^ ' , 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. * — - 



1. The new apprentice in the auto parts business is frequently assigned to tht J_ and 

2 .department. ^ ^ 

2. All parts employees, should be familiar with the steps to be followed in and 
orders for shipment. ^ - 




3. Ah order should be examined beforehand to determine the-* 5 to be followed 
through the department in filling the or^er. > 

4. Before "shorting" an order, both the ^ and the should be checked. 



5. Permission should always be obtained from the before making substitutions on 
an order. 

6. Careful attention to the of^items in a carton will save space and minimize the 
danger of^' 10 due to shifting contents. 

7. After the 11 12 is placed ih the carton, the carton is firmly closed. 



1.. 

2;. 

4.. 
5.. 



6.. 
7.. 



8. Shipping 1 3 " differ among the various carriers, t 

9. *Instructions for ^14 the shipment are sometimes with the order. 

10. Pack^^s sent by mail are usually sent 15 class. 

1 1. All parcel pdst shipments are subject to 16 by postal authorities. 

12. When 6ne item is special ordered for a retail customer, his (^her name, address and 

17 18 should be taken. ' • 

13. In case any part ordered has been superseded, both old and new J9^ 20 should 
be shown on the order. 

14. Postal regulations allow both JA^ and 22 shipments. 

15. The COD%ervice is used v/htn the shipper does not want to extend 03^ , (h 
customers d^ot want to pay in 24 . 



r 



9.. 
10.. 

11.. 
12.. 

13.1 

14.. 

15.. 

16.. 

17.. 
18.. 

19.. 
20.. 

21.. 
22.. 

23.. 
24.. 
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' • Test , ' 

• Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

1. The last assignment of the auto parts apprentice before graduation will be to the 
shipping department. 

2. - Parts persons in dealerships do less shipping than those in jobber firms. 

3. The order in which parts are gathered to fiU^n order has no significance. 
4..Apparent shortages are checked against inventory cards." 

5. If 9n item Is on back order, the customer i^ notified that it will be sent sometime in 
the future. 

6. Substitutions shpuid never be made. 

7. *Many items are slipped without packaging them. 

8. The packing slip should be mailed the same day the order is shipped, never earher. 

9. Zi^ cobles are used on letters only, not packages. 

10. Wet batteries are not normally accented for shipment by stage lines. 
1 jf . The list price always foiind on the bill of lading. 

12. The Post Office Department offers insurance on packages up to yie total value of 
the contents. ' ' ^ ' . ^ 

13. Mailing explosives and flammable substances is generally prohibitecj. 

14. All packages contaij^g fragile articles must be plainly marked. 

15. If more than one carton is involved, the carton with the packing slip is marked 
" "Packing. Slip Enclosed." 
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UNIT.B - AREAS OF J^ESPOMSIBILITY 



TOPIC 2 - RECEIVING 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• What are th^ various forms commonly used for rec^Ving goods into stock? 

• What. is the function of the packing slip? 

• How does a bill.of lading differ from a shipping receipt? 

• *What inspections should be made before merchandise is accepted? 

• Who reimburses the receiver when damaged items are delivered'^ 



One of the first tasks assigned tp the auto parts 
apprentice ma> be helping to receive shipments 
into the department and to store them properly. 
He' or she should become very fSmilJar with the 
forms, terms, and procedures commonly used for 
the receipt of merchandise. A great deal of the 
knowledge required of the parts person will be 
acquired through his or her participation in receiv- 
ing activities. 

-Forms 

Four forms' handled most frequently in the 
auto, parts xec^ing department are the shipping 
receipt, packing sHp, invoice, and bill of fading. 

A shipping receipt lists the number of pack-; 
ages, the nature of their contents, and the weight 
of a shipment that is to be delivered by a 
transportation company. The n^ethod of payment 
for the delivery is als6 indicated (i.e., COD, 
CpUect, prepaid). The receipt should be filled out ^ 
in detail to avoid confusion. A description of the 
merchandise, the name of the shipper., and the 
name and address of the firm to whom the 
merchandise is being shipped must be listed on the 
receipt (Fig. B-1). ^ 

The paeking slip is an itemized of' the 
articles* included in a package or in a group oD 
packages shipped together. The packing slip may 
be inserted in one of the cartons,^or it ijnay ^ 
found in an envelope marked "Packing Slm'J anc^x 
stapled or glucjd to one of thet packages. Whep^a 
large shipment is bein*g.uillo.aded, it is a gooa^ide^ 
to. watch for the package marked "Packing, Slip" 
and to^set it apart from the other packages (Fig.. 

An Jnpoice is similar to a packing slip in that k 
lists the parts, by number and descriptidhv-Jn. 
addition, it shows the price per itehi and the total 
j>rice of shipment. The invoice is .usually sent by 
mail. In some cases the invoice^is received befbre 
the shipment, but ^ore often th& inyoice is mailed • 
to the buyer after the* shipment has been received 
(Fig.B-3).* ^/^ ^ , 



A bill of lading, which is issued by the 
transportation company, acknowledges receipt of 
goods from the s^ippeV. It contains* the total 
number^ and a description of the packages to be 
shipped, Mong with the shipping instructions (Fig. 
B-4). , 

Kinds of Shipments 

A prepaid shipment is a shipment on which the 
transportation charges are paid by the shipper. On 
a COD shipmeht, both the cost of the mierchandise 
and the shipping charges are paid by the receiver at 
the time the fnerchandise is delivered.* A collect 
shipment requires payment of only the transporta- 
tion charges by the receiver at the ti^e of deUvery. 

Accepting Merchandise 

W|["en a shipment of merchandise is accepted 
from a transportation .company or service, two 
fundan^ental rules should be observed. First, the 
number and type of containers received shduld «be 
checked against ^n^nmher and types of packages 
listed on the shipping receipt or the bill of lading. 
Second, the address on each^em shQufc be 
verified to avoid delay. and omifusion caused, by 
accepting the wrong merchandise., 
^Before the shippi;ig receipt is signed, each 

. package should be inspected for damage. Cartons 
which show evidence of crushing, especially those 
marked "glass" or "fragile," should be opened 
immediately for inspection. Any shortages or 

^damage must be noted oh the shipping receipt and 
acknowledged in writing by the person who 

' delivers the njerchandise. If the shipment is fouAd 
to be complete and in good order^ the Shipping 
receipt need only be signed and dated bjj||the 

' receiver. ^ 

Filing Claims 

If it is discovered after th^ driver for the 
transportation company has gone that merchandise 
is missing or damaged, the local representative* of 
the transportation company should - be notified 
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, immediate!) , and the shipment 'should be set aside 
pending investigation and settlement of the claim. 
All claims for shortages and damages should Jbe 
filed promptly to prevent costly delays in settle- 
ment. . 

If the damaged shipment was prepaid, the 
company or dealer who shipped the merchandise 
should also.be notified so that they can file a claim 
against the transportation company. If the ship- 
merit was paid for by the company that received 
the goods, it is the responsibility of the individual 
accepting the merchandise to make sure that notice 
of any damage or shortage is given to the person in 
the company who is responsible for filing and 
settling claims. 

The above procedure is used in all cases when 
the shortage or damage may be attributed to the 
transportation company's manner, of handling and 
shipment. If, however, discrepancies are found 
between the quantity of items in the packages and 
the quantity listed on the packing sBp, or if 
concealed damage is found that resulted from 
improper packaging, cfaims are brought against^he 
company or manufacturer from whom the mer- 
chandise was purchased. 

Unpacking and Checking 

I A few^i^ple precautions must be observed in 
I unpacking nieithandise." When wooden crates are 
opened, one end i^f each cover board should be 
lifted carefully about Vi inch with a, claw hammer 
or a crate opener, and the boards then tapped 
jdown flush again, leaving the nail heads standing 
.aboje the boards. Then the nails can be removed 
^easily , leaving the boards tree at one end. After this 
is done, it is a simple task to remove the cover 
(boards completely, using either tool. All nails that ^ 
jeould injure anyone handling the crate or cover 
boards should be completely removed. 

Heavy cartons and crates that are bQund with 
wire or steel bands should be opened v^ith care. 
Such bands and wire are tied under pressure and 
h^e a tendency to flj up a^id out when they are 
cut. The I00& ends can easily put. out an eye or ^ 
cause other serious, injury. A sharp pair of wire 
ciJtters should .be used, so that the loose ends are 



restricted from fl>ing about. A pair of heavy gloves^ 
^should ,})e worn when handling wires and steel 
bands. ; • 

jTardboard cartons are difficult to tear open 
when the cover flaps are glued or stapled se|urel^. 
When a stapled* flap \% forced open a person's 
hand^ or arms ma^ become hooked on the sharp 
staples, or the staples may fly off in any direction. 
Also, the sharp edges of sealing tapes can cut like a 
knife. ^The quickest and simplest way to open a 
cardboard carton is to cu^it open. To open a taped 
carton, the tape Is cut where the flaps come 
together and at both ends of the cover flaps, 
without, however, ipserting the knife far enough to 
damage any of the contents. To open a glued 
carton, the cardboard is cut just beneath the flaps 
on the three sides, and the lid thus formed is Hfted. 
In this way none of the enclosed merchandise^ will 
be damaged. 

Each item received is carefully checked against 
the packing slip to make sure that the quantities 
agree. If a shortage exists and is not detected, the 
' company will pay for merchandise that it did not 
receive, the inventory system will be affected, 
because entries are made according to the quan- 
tities shown on the packing slip; and at the yearly 
inverltory, a search will be made for merchandise 
that was neveri received. Any discrepancies in 
quantity or part number should be reported to.the 
designated person so that a claim or adjustment 
can be made. 

.When the dealer or manufacturer is temporarily 
out of cert-ain items and is not able to completely 
fill an order, the items should be back ordered for 
shipment at some future date. The receiving clerk 
should check with ithe purchasing agent or buyer to 
determine whether the dealer who shipped the 
merchandise does or does not ship back orders. 
Some dealers or manufactur<ers cancel- all items not 
shipped, in which case the buyer has to reorder. 
Arid some companies, as a matter of policy, do not 
accept backorde^^d merchandise. With today's 
automated inventory control and ordering systems, 
, packing slips will show superseded numbers, tran^ 
posed numbers, and items that are back ordered, 
and thd' point from which they will be shipped. ^ 



UNIT B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY . » . 

TOPIC 2 - RECEIVING . ^ 

Study Guide 

Determine the correct ^ovd for each numbered blank in the sentence^ and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. 

1 .^A shipping receipt Hsts the oPpackages, the na^re of their , and the\/3 of 
a shipment. 

2. The itemized list of the articles included in a.pacJkage or a group of packa|fes^s 
. called a 4 5 . 



it lists^the 




3. An invoice is different from a packing slip in that it lists the 6 per item and the 
total of all the items. 

4. The transportation company issues a _8 9_ form which acknowledges receipt 

goods from the shipper. 

5. A 10 shipment is one on which the transportation charges are paid by the 
shipper. 

6. Oh a 1 1 shipment the cost of the merchandise and the shipping charges are both 11.. 
paid by the receiv^t^.*' 

7. A c^Jk^fs&ipment requires payment of the 12 charges onjy by the receiver. 12.. 

r. Before signing the shipping receipt,' each piece of freight is inspected for 1 3 . 13.. 

9. A damaged shipment should be set aside for _14_ and JJ^ . - . 14.. 

. . ' 15.. 

•10. J_6 damage is oTten the result of* 17 packing.- - s - * . 15 

17.. 

11. When checking merchandise against the packing slip, the apprentice should make ,18*. 
^ -sure the 18.1 agree. - ^ 

12* A 19 ^ is thit portion of an order that cannot be filled at the present time, 19._ 
but will be 21 at a future date. " r. .20 

■• ~~ -p— ■ ' ■ ■ 

13. With.today^s alitofnated inventory control and ordering systems, packing slips will 
show the 22 numbers. 



2K. 



14. When a shipment is received froni a transportation company, there are 23 rules 23.. 
to be observed. • , ' " * 

15. All claims for shortages or 24 should be filed promptly. 24. . 



21 ^3 ^ . 
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Test j 

Circle T if Ihe statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 



1 . A shipping receipt usually names the shipper, the transportation company, and the 
consignee. 

\. 

2. A packing slip must be encijosed in each carton. * ^ 

3. An ijiyoice inducles prices and discount information. 

i 

4. The invoice should, in each case, be stapled to the packing slip during shipment. 

5. On most COi> shipments, transportation charges are prepaid by the receiver. 

6. Damaged cartons that are marked "fragile" should be 'opened immediately for 
inspection. 

7. Claims for damages should be filed without delay. 

8. Claims for damages should always be made against both the shipper and the 
transportation company. 

9. When a wooden crate is opened, all nails should be completely removed. 
10. Cardboard cartons are the easiest packages to open. 
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UNIT B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 

'topic 3 - BIN ARRANGEMENTS AND STOCK MAINTENANCE 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• . Why is a stock of auto parts binned? / 

• How are stock bins arranged? 

• What stodc items present the greatest storage problem? 

• Ho>v are spare parts and bins numbered? 

• What action is taken when a part number changes? 



When merchandise has been received and 
checked, it should be distributed to the bins as 
quickly as possible for two reasons, first, to 
replenish an existing shortage in the bin stock, and 
second, to keep the receiving department cleare„d 
for further incoming shipments. If incoming orders 
are allowed to become mixed prior to checking, 
the job of segregating and checking each shipment 
becomes much more difficult. 

Types of Bins 

Automotive parts bius may be of almost any 
possible shape, d^en^ding on the nature of the 
merghandisej^-te stored. Bins are usually commer- 
dally.<imtchased, althou^ many adequate substi- 
tutes can be built inexpensively. A few of the most 
common types of bins are described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. ' o « 

Stock commercial bins are generally of steel 
construction, measuring typically about 7 feet hi^ 
and 3 feet y/ide. The depth of a bin may be from 1 
to 4 feet, depending on what it is to contain^- 
Shelves in standard bins may .Ije bolted in at any 
level so that opening of any desired height can be 
arranged. The metalpartitions are designed so that 
they can be set at various positions. When shelves 
and partitions in bins are arranged, care/ul. thought 
should be given to the various sizes of the parts 
which will eventually be stocked jt^ minimize 
tearing down and rearranging sheiVes,-at future 
times (Fig. B-5). One good metl^pSi is to draw the 
bins on paper and then purchase or make tiie bins 
accordingly. - . '/ 

Conventioijal bins in an assortment of-^2es will 
accommodate almost all regular ^nd bulky .j)arts, 
but ar^few special bins or storage -arran^eriients are 
often required. Tail pipes are.best stored'^vertically 
along w^l areas that have been partitidneii off iiv' 
sonae simple manner -usually by NVpoden .barriers. 
Drive shafts ^e frequently siorra^ iii a similar 
manner. Most axles will fit conveniently, into 



simply designed rack's or in^4-feet-deep commercial 
bins. 

Head gaskets, valve cover gaskets, and other 
gaskets of medium and large siz^s'sjipuld be stored 
flat in bins. Smaller gaskets, such as differential 
covers, timing covers, transmission covers, and the 
like, may be hung on pegboards or stored in 
drawers. Cabinets witfi small drawers are normally 
used for carburetoi* parts and other small parts. 
Separate metal, drawers may also be installed 
among the bins to hold small washers, pins, springs, 
-screws, and the like, that otherwise might slip 
under -or behind shelves or partitions. 

Sheet metal storage is a real problem; fenders, 
hoods, dooi%, and panels are bulky, so a large area 
is needed to store* thein. These latge items are 
usually relegated to a loft or an attic, where the 
fenders are hung on racks madj^ of pipe , while the 
panels are stored by standing them ^vertically 
against yalls or barriers. The disadvantages of the 
arrangement are obvious— the heavy panels must be 
carried up-stairs or over long distances— but unless 
the parts department has a large amount of unused 
space, little else.can be done. New and updated 
parts departments have conveyor belts to move 
these items up and down. • 

^ Moldings can be stored in light, vertical 
Woioden racks of local design; they pose no great 
problem, except for the location, design, and 
' constmction of the racks. 

Other items that may pose special storage 
problems mclude radiator, hoses, fan belts, wire, 
and metal or mbber^tubmg. These parts should be 
stored with the emphasis on convenience, being 
either binned. or hung m handy locations. A little 
mgenuity is aU that is needed (Fig. B-6). 



Bm Arrangement 

The arrangement of bins in the most practical 
sequence is ,not always an easy task. Major manu- 
facturers arrange their parts in a group sequence, 
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whiv,h must be foJlowcd if pdiU, are to be located 
quickly and accurately (Unit C).^^^This kind of 
arrangement sounds easy enough to do, but several 
drawbacks may be encountered. The bulky items 
usually do not fit well into the regular bin section 
and must be located elsewhere. The l\uilding design 
may not allow an orderly layout of bins by group 
number, and the order must be broken. Whether to 
locate gaskets in numerical sequence with related 
parts or to place all gaskets in a single gasket 
section must be decided. If the group sequence is • 
followed meticulously, heavy, awkward items may 
be assigned to the top shelf- 7 feet up- while small, 
hard-to-reach items may be found in the very 
bottom row. » 

The layout ^and floor space of the parts 
department is, in most cases, the determining 

"factor in the arrangement of the bins. After 
dividing the regular-si^ bin section from the bulky 
section, the bins are best arranged (usually back- 
to-back) with the ends of 4he rows toward the 
m^iin sales counter. The small parts should be , 
located nearest the counter, \\hile the bulky items, 
which normally sell much more slowly., should be 
grouped at the far end of the regular bins. A 3-foot 
aisle shoujd be maintained to allow free passage 
withouywaste of valuable floor s^ace. 

Wpn bins are arranged according to manu- 
facturers' grpupings, then a related system of parts 
is established. All parts for the engine are located 
in a group of adjacent bins, cooling system parts 
are similarly grouped, electrical parts, fuel system/ 
units, and transmission parts are also placed in 
logical, continuous bin locations. Other part group- 
ings follow, until the entire line of necessary and 
related parts is completed. The only exceptions to 
this sequence are, as already mentioned, the bulky 
items such as large housings, pipes, axles, mufflers, 
moldings, and panels, which must be located in 
some other place. These bulky items, however, 
may be placed in logical group order, and their 

"locations traced out as easily as the smaller parts. 

Bin and Part Numbers 

For adequate control, every part must be 
assigned a discrete number, and every bin within 
the department numbered. Card -type inventory 
control system*s provide space for recording the 
location of every part (for example. Part Number^ 
74^0745, bearing, location. Bin Number 23). The 
abihty to locate parts by bin ;)umber is important 
^in a large parts department, becau§e^there may be 
^ some question as tp whether the part is to be 
found in the regular or bulky section of the bins. 



Bin numbers should follow the rfame logical order 
as the group numbering sequence of the parts, and 
every inventory card should sHbw,thebin in which 
that particular part is located,. 

Some parts departments, especially those in 
agencies, find it helpful %o display the group 
numbers on the ends of tne rows of bins. For 
example, a particular row of General Mofors 
bins might contain groups 4.022 to 4.465. Such 
coding of each row of bins assures the partsj?erson 
of finding the correct aisle without using trial and 
error. ' * 

Part ni^ber labels that identify the part >yithin 
should appear on every bin. Auto manufacturers 
supply camplete sets of bin labels at nominal cost. 
These labels are indispensable for locating, iden- 
tifying, and pricing ^he parts in stock. When part 
numbers, moiid usages, or ph^es change, new 
labels are supplied. ^ 

Jobbers and independent \p^rts>dealers are not 

so fortunate in having sets of labe\ supplied to 

them by^ the .various companies whos\parts they 

stock. Some jobber-independents operat^s^ithout 

bin labels, relying solely on their catalogs for the 

required iiiformation. Others make write-in tags to 

identify and price the merchandise. 

# ^ 
Stocking the Bins 

When an apprentice is' assigned to stocking the 
bins, he or she should learn the bin sequence of the 
.store or department as quickly as possjble. OnC? 
the general location of parts is determined, putting 
away stock becomes routine, except for certain 
precautions which must be followed. The impor- 
tance of putting each part in its correct location on - 
the shelves, in the bins, or on the racks can not be 
over-emphasized (Fig. B-7). Parts which are placed 
,in the wrong location may lose their identity or 
may be giveij out in a costly error. Each part must 
be correctly tagged or numbered before it is placed 
in stock. New merchandise should be placed 
behind old merchandise, so that old stock will be 
movecl out first and fresh stock maintained. All 
parts should be handled carefully; many ^)artsithat 
do not look fragile can be §ever|ly damaged if they 
are dropped. When bins are stocked, part number . 
changes should be 'checked. If a new number is 
issued .to supersede an old number, the old stock 
must be marked accordingly. However, it i|ust be 
npted that some superseded parts will fit tlm older 
models, but the old part will not fit thf newer 
models. Parts and,*bins should .be kept clean, dirtS 
can damage many parts, and a dirty part M 
unattractive to the customer. 
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UNIT B AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY ^ 
TOPIC 3 - BIN ARRANGEMEISrrS AND STOCK MAINTENANCE 



Study Guide 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. . ; ' ; 

1 . New merchandise should be placed in the 1 as soon as it has been 2 / 



2. Auto parts bins may be built in almost any _3_ , depending on the of the parts 
to be stored.^ * - 

3. Commercially built bins are usually of construction. 

4. Small gaskets.may be hung on or put in gasket J7^ . 

5. For agencies and dealers ^ _9_ storage is often a difficult probfem. ^ ' 

6. The arrangement of bins in a group 10 is not always possible. 

7. If parts are to be located quickly and accurately, a 1 1 must be followed. 

8. The 12 and "13 14 of the parts department are the determining factors in 
the arrangement of the bins.' 



9. Bulky items may be placed in a^ _15_ group sequence.. 



( 



10. For adequate control, it is necessary that every part be assigned a 1 6 - 17 . 



I.. 
2.. 

3.. 
'4.. 



6.. 

7- 

8.: 
9.. 

10.. 

11.. 

12.. 
13.. 
14.- 

15.. 

16. _ 
1.7._ 



■I \ 



Test . 

Circle T if the statement is true; circle E is the statement is false. 

1. Newly received stock must be checked before it is binned. 

2. Checking several incoming orders together will save time. 

3. All the bins in one group should be of the same size. 
\. Tail pipes should be stored flat on the floor behind the bins. 
S. Most axles are less than 4 feet long. 

^ 6. Carburetor parts are usually stored in small drawers. < 
7. Doorpanels shotild be bini|^ to pre^^fit damage. 
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8. Moldings can be stored in vertical racks. , ^ 

e * 

9. Bins should always be^^nged to strictly follON^^ the manufacturer's group* 
sequence. j > 

10. Small parts should be located near the service counter. . ' , 

1 1 . Every inventory c&rd should show the bin location of the part. 

12. A mislocated part can causie a costly error. 

13k Before stocking bins, the apprentice should learn the bin sequence of the storel 

14. Jobbers and independent parts dealers are supplied with printed bin labels. 

15. Part number labels, identifying the part within, should appear on every bin. 
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UNIT B - AREAS 0F-4^eSP0NSIBI|.ITY 



TOPIC 4 - PICKUP AND DELI VEFiY . 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions 

• Why is pickup and delivery service offered? 

• Why is a schedule prepared for pickups and deliveries? 

• What are the advantages of route plans? 

• What records does a driver keep? / 

• Does the driver of the delivery vehicle take orders? 




Pickup and delivery service in the auto parts 
^business is no longer optional it is necessary. The 
increasing competition amdng firms, the sprawling 
urbanization of business districts, and the rising 
cObt of the garkge employees' time are some of the 
reasons why this service is essential. ' 

Pickup and deUvery service requires something 
more than just a pickup truck and an apprentice 
driver. Certain practices, when followed, can sub- 
stantially increase sales volume and improve cus- 
tomer relatiojis. Some of these desirable practices 
will be discussed in this topic. 

Establishing Schedules 

Scheduling and routing are keys to effective 
pickup and delivery^ In a large operation, which 
has many* pickups and deliveries to perform, tv(0 
schedules are usually arranged, one for morning 
and one for afternoon. These schedules must be 
k^pt at the hours arranged, and all personnel and 
customers must know the schedule. 

Educating the customer to scheduled deliveries 
should be d'one tactfully and honestly. This is the 
task^of the person receiving the order, as well as of 
the delivery driver. Once the customer is awaxe of 
the scheduled hours, he or §he can plan his or her 
work accordingly. The important thing, of course, 
is to m'^intain the schedule as closely as possible so 
that, commitments are kept and promised material 
is delivered on time. 

If the territory to be* covered is small, it is 
possible to make two complete' 'circuitSj a day,* 
depending on the number of orders received and 
the quantity of merchandise to be deUvered. Over a 
larger area the route is usually divided into two 
half-cirdes, one-half is scheduled for morning 
deliveries and the other half for afternoon deliv- 
eries. Again, all of those inyolved must be informed 
of the scheduled hours of delivery if the pfogram is 
to be successful. 

. The number of orders will vary ffbm day to 
day, as will the location of business firms that 



place the order.- ♦Hence, a certain amount of 
fiexibiUty should be built into every schedule -an 
extra few minutes to take care of the unexpected 
things that will occasionally happen. The driver 
should allow a few critical minutes at each loca- 
tion, foj reasons which will be discussed later. 

Planning Routes 

The driver's route should be planned so that it 
is the most convenient and shortest possible route. 
This task is often difficult because deUvery points 
will vary from day to day. The driver should also 
have a deUvery or route book in which every 
delivery can be logged in the order that he or she 
intends to make them. When the driver knows 
every stop beforehand, he or' she is able to route 
deUveries in the most economical manner and in 
accordance with the^)reestablished schedule. 

Pickups should be made with the deliveries, /^s 
Jhe driver logs the route, pickup orders should, be 
noted and worked intp the delivery schedule. 
Pickup orders, usually in the form of purchase 
orders originated by .other parts personnel, can be 
conveniently arranged into the delivery route, 
thereby conserving time and expense. Copies of 
.purchase orders for material to • be picked up 
should be placed in an established place so thai: the 
driver will automatically receive them and know 
the merchandise is to be picked up. 

Checking Orders 

The driver should have the deUvery invoice of 
each order before him or her, preferably on a 
cUpboard, so. that each piece of merchandise can be 
checked against the invoice as he or she loads the 
truck. This is a good practice' for two reasons. If 
the clerk -who fiUed the order made an error , it can 
be corrected before the delivery is made, possibly 
"saving an extra trip. Also, the^ driver is protected 
against any claims of shortage or damage alleged to 
have occurred between loading and delivery. 
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When the orders have been checked to the 
driver's satisfication, he or she should log each in 
the delivery book, noting the custoroerV name, 
address, and invoice number or numbers. At the 
time of delivery, the driver should obtain the 
signature, in his or her delivery book, of the person, 
receiving the merchandise and record the date and 
time of delivery. This procedure serves as an 
additional safeguard for the. driver and his or her 
company by documenting that the merchandise 
was properly • delivered. Often the driver is ex- 
pected to return signed copies of invoices to his or 
her .compafty-if both the original and the cus- 
tomer's copy were sent-and this must be done 
faithfully. 

Improving Customer Relations 

The driver has a unique opportunity for build- 
ing customer relations. Besides a generally helpful 
attitude, which the driver should always exhibit, 
there are a number of courtesies which, when 
extendedj^ pay big dividends. Some of the following 
courtesies ^ are small, qthers require effort, but all 
are important: 

^1. Never block the customer's driveway, 
either entrance or exit. If necessary, park 
outside momentarily until provisions can 
be made for unloading. ' - ^ 

2. Ask where the merchandise is to be deliv- 
ered; do not dump the order in the middle 
of the garage floor and leave it. If the order: 

is for a particular "car that is present in the ^ 
shop at the place of delivery, ask if the 
parts should be placed in or near the 
vehicle. This is often appreciated, since it 
keeps the merchandise out of the way and 
near the car on which it will be used. And 
it IS particularly appreciated if the order ^ 
contains large sheet metal panels for a 
body. 

3. Review the order witli the garage manage- 
ment if they wish to do so. Be prepared to 
answer any questions in regard to undeliv- 
ered or back-ordered merchandise. The 
customer will be vitaDy interested in when 



the missing parts will be delivered, and this 
information should be given to him or her 
prior to the delivery. Never say, "I'm just 
th^ driver; I don't know anything about 
that!" llie customer has reason to expect 
the driver to be interested in his or her . 
problem. The driver has an obligation to, be 
concerned. Courtesy isalway3 proper when 
dealing with a customer. Do not just pass 
the buck to the parts jperson who filled the 
order.. 

* Building Sales . 

The driver can often recognize additional sales 
opportunities while making deliveries. Having 
. checked each order when loading, he or. she knows 
pretty wett\yhat each contains. While unloading, at 
or near a vehicle under repair, the driver may 
notice damaged pirts. for which replacement parts 
were not ordeted. It is easy for a busy garage 
person tp^ overlook heeded p^^ats, especially for 
extensive body damage. He or she may appreciate a 
tactful reminder that, certain other parts are 
needed. 

While a driver is in a customer's place of 
business, he or she should always inquire about 
other needs. The customer will welcome sucH 
concern, and it is very possible that' additional 
needs have arisen since the original order was 
placed. An order pad shoiild be kept in the truck 
for such occasions. If the driver feels inadequate to 
take the order, he or she^ can telephone the parts ^ 
department for any help.neMed. Accepting and 
writing thQ orders is good parts experience, and it- 
will relieve the, customer of the time-consuming 
necessity of placing the order. ^ 

s Collecting Cash '\. «^ 
Some deliveries may be to charge customers, 
while the driver may have to collect either cash or 
checks for tKe remainder of the deliveries. The 
driver .may have to make change; and, if this is 
necessary, it should be done correctly, other>yise 
he or she may have to make up any shqftages when 
he or she checks in with the cashier. 
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TOPIC 4 - PICKUP AND DELIVE^Y^ 

* ^ • 

^ Study Guide 

Determine the correct word foi each numbered blank in. the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. 

L In the auto parts business, ,_1_ and servipes are no longer optional but are 
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necessary. .2.-1- 



2. The keys to the" effectiveness of auto parts services are _3_ and _4_ .= 3 . _ 

3. All 5 and 6 must be aware of the schedule for deliveries. » ^ 5.-. 

\^ 6.1. 



4. A certain amount of 7 should be built into every schedule to take care of 8 7 — 
happenings. 8 — 

5. The 9 must be planned by each driver to be the JO^ that will 'cover all 9 — 
^ jiecessafy s Jops. ' ^ . 1 0 . — L 



6. Tlie driver should 1 1 every delivery in the 12 ia which they are to be made. 11.. 

7. The driver should integrate 13 with the delivery schedule. ' 13.- 

8. Pickup orders are usually in the form, of _14_ 15 originated by other parts. 14.. 
personnel. r ,.15.. 

9. At the time of delivery ,/the driver should obtain in his or her delivery book the 16.- 

16 of the person receiving the merchandise. 

; 10. Tii^ delivery driver has a unique opportunity for building customer , 17 . 1 7. . 

1 1. The driver should be concerned about the , 18 problems. * — M8. . 

12. The driver should know how to receive checks and make proper 19 . 19. , 

13. The driver should be able to recognize additional 20 opportunities while ^ 20.. 
delivering. 

^ . 14. While a delivery is being made, it is always a good idea to iriquire about other _21^ . 21 

15. Each order to be delivered should be 22 when it is loaded. i 22%. 
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' T^st 
CitcleT^ifihe statement is thie; circle F if the statement is fats^r^ 

1. Providing pickup and delivery service is one way to overcome competition in the 
parts business. ' \^ 

2. Increased §aies (nay prove to be a side resul?ofa.50od delivery service. 

3. Making a schedule and sticking to it are basic to satisfactory jjelivery service, 

4. With a regular schedule, one daily delivery will satisfy most customers. . 

5. The order in which deliveries are made is not important. 

6. A good delivery person memorizes his or her stops daily. 

7. Pickups and deliveries^should be made on separate runs. 

8. Each order should be checked when it is loaded'. 

9. The delivery person should always park at the customer's door,Junload there 
speedily, and clear t^ doorway by leaving without delay. 



10. The driver should not undertake to answ^ a customer's questions about back 
orders. . ^ ' ^ - . 

\- • / . - 

11. The driver should not point out to the customer items the customer may havj^" 
carelessly forgotten. 



12. The delivery person may properly, ask the customer if he or she needs any 
additional merchandise. ' ^ 

. ..... ■ 

. IS.'A^t the time of delivery the'' driver should obtain the signature of the ^person 
\ receiving the parTts. 

\ ' • 

, \l4,„Planning th? route for delivery is not.an important function. 

, rS. Delivery persons should know how to make change and accept checks. 
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UNIT B AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITV 

t6>IC 5 - INTRODUCTION TO COUNTER. SALES 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• Wha^cet of a parts-business generates jobs for parts persons? 

• Hc^^ould regular, customers and casual customers be treated? 

• * How should customer complaint§J>e avoided? 

How should a countersalesperson be-dressed? 



* The topic of c^|inter sales is covered in detail 
in Unit E of tjiisjvorkbook. However, an introduc- 
tory^ word about selling is in order for three 
reasons. First, Ihe apprentice may become engaged 
jsi counter work very early, in his or her career. 
Second, the conduct associated with successful 
salesmanshipxjs important to every employee in the 
parts organization. And thJrd, the importance of 
^ counter sales should be made clear early in the 
parts apprentice's career, wherever he or she ma> 
be loo^^djn parfs structure.^ 

Profitable Sales 

The company, the apprentice work^ for is like 
all other companies in that it is in business to make 
a profit. Indeed, if the company did not make a 
profit,' it coiild not continue to operate and to 
provide jobsi This is a fact 'which is so common- 
place thatVone tends to forget it, and at 4imes 
everyone needs-hrBe reminded of it. Counter sales 
mean custodiers, customers mean profits, and 
profits m^njbbs-it is that simple. . ^ 

But the subject of .counter sales 'cannot be 
covere*d quite as easily as previously suggested. 
Profitable counter sales require two things: (l) 
customers, and (2) competent parts salespersons. • 
Without customers the dealer might as well lock up' 
go home. Jf there ^are plenty of customers, but 
the parts people afe incompetent, there soon will ^ 
be neither profits nor customers, ^nd the businessv^ 
will (ail. Profitable counter sales are vital functions- 
of any company. ^ 

Rules for Salespersons - 

A good salesperson is always courWmls. No 
matter how busy the salesperson maybe when a 
customer enters the store, the customers' presence 
should be acknowle(;)ged, and a court^oDs greeting 
extended. If the customer cannot be waited on . 
immediately, he or she should be told^th^ a 
salesperson will help him or her as soon as possible. 
A simple greeting like "Good morning, Vll be with 
youjn ajmoment" will suffice. 



The salesperson should never quarrel with a 
customer, because nobody ever wins an^STgument 
with the customer. A salesperson may win a point 
but lose a sale -and a customer. A customef^ay 
be critical and demanding, but the seller has^n 
obligation to serve him or her to the best of his or 
her ability. When the salesperson was hired, he or 
she accepted the responsibility of working to make 
the company's business successful and profitable, 
which incji^^les waiting on difficult customers. The 
one compensation about difficult customers is that 

.they make one, appreciate the good customers. 

If a customer has a complaint, he or sni'should 
be heard courteously and attentively. If the 
counter pir^oa cannot handle the complaint, he or 
she shoul4^i,^call the person who «would* be most 
likely to help. Correcting a legitimate complaint is 
a normal and necessary part of every business. . 

Interest should be taken and shown in the 
customer's needs, making him or her feel that he or 
she will be^ helped. The customer will be grateful, 
and the salesperson's job will be more pleasant. A 
lot of customer goodwill is lost because of laxity 
and indifference. The salesp,erson should know his 
or her regulai>customers by name. He or she should 
never mak^roijiises he or she cannot or does not 

•intend to feep. Friendliness and helpfubess pay 
big dividends. ' * 

Gdod telephone habits ^are essential, because 
much of the parts business is conducted 'over the 
phone. ThajpersOii vAio answers the^one should 
identify himself or hei^elf by speaking clearly into 
the transmittetf h.e or she should be prepared with 
a pad and pencil to take aii order. Courtesy is as 
important in telephone transactio^is as it is in 
counter sales. Care should be taken to get allJhe 
information needed to^check out wanted parts. 
The salesperson^ should, not giake a guess as to 
whether items ar^ in stock, but should go to the 
bin and confirm th^t the part or parts are on hand. 
Finally, the salespersori Should always Ithank ^he 
person for calling arid invite him;orJier to call again. 
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Personal conduct and appearance take on a 
new meaning l^Jien one begins to serve the public. 
Careless ' habits oT ,a)eech ancl dress should^ be 
.corrected. Profanity )s never in good taste/ and 
good grooming is always desirable. Dress shirts and 
ties are recommended, although sport shirts may 
be permissibje. Most parts people wear shop coats 
to protect their street clothes. Soiled shop coafs 
should be changed regylarly. Effective salesman- 
ship requires good personal habits. 

Comgtetencg in Selling 

Competeiice is another essential in the parts 
business, and it should be developed as quickly as 
possible. Competence consists of two components, 
accuracy and speed. As in leaming-to type, one 
works for accuracy first, and then fof speed. 

* The complexity of the parts industry requires 
that careful attention be given to every sale. The 
current Chevrolet Master Catalog lists many dif- 
ferent types of fan belts as compared to the one 
fan belt listed just, twelve yeai:s ago/ Today .a 
careful, extensive inquiry in regard to the model 
and options is required just to sell a fan belt! This 
complexity, which is present in every phase of the 
industry, requffes that the apprentice develop an 
early respect for accuracy, or careful attention to 
detail/^Jhe apprentice should" learn to read the 
parts catalogs properly and to know the' product 
thoroughly. These skills come only with experi- 
ence, but their development begins the day a new 

4^ 



employee opens the parts book for the first time or 
waits on his or her first customer. Giving out 
wiong-parts is a costly, time-consuming bClsiness. 

Speed in handling, customer needs will com^ 
with_expenenceJ^miliarity with the product and 
the premises is the khy to rapid^ performance. But 
accuracy must not be sacrificed for speed, rather, a 
balance of the two must be achieved. 

Most errors are caused by carelessness and^can 
be avoided. Erro^ always cost more to correct 
than to avoid', ^so, ^ors- 'can prove to be 
dangerous. For example, n a 1-inch wheel cylinder 
kit is useji for a cylinder with a 1 Vie -inch bore, the 
cylinder may blow out under hard bi^Jgng. A few 
years ago, one of the major auto mdu^murers. as 
the result of a lawsuit, had to pay .SIW),000 in 
damages because metal cuttings were found in the 
master cylinder of one of their n^w cars that was 
involved in a fatal accident. An inspector at the 
plant had been , careless, and it cost the life of a 
man.^. ■ - , ^ 

Topics for Discussion 

Be prepared to discuss the following topics if 
you are asked to do so: 

1. Why should the salesperson expose mer- 
chandise? 

2. Why should customer mix be taken into^ 
account in selling? 

3. What product mix and other services 
should the satespBsson offer? 




UNIT B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY . 
TOWC 5 - INTRODUCTION TO COUNTER SALES 



Study Guide ^ , . 

Petermine the correct wor(} for each numbered blanH in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. ^ . . 



1 . The conduct associated with J[_ is important to every employee in the parts 
organization. 

2. A common purpose of all parts companies as to make a ^ . * - 

3. Profitable counter sales require 3 arid 4 parts salespersons. 



\ 



4. A good salesperson is always . 

5. The employee should never ^ with a customer. 

6. If a customer l^s, a _7_ , the sileslperson should listen to what he or she has to say, 

7. A _8_ should always be takefPin the customer's needs. 

8. The person who answers a pl^one should himself or herself, and should always 

10 the person for calling. 

9. In the parts business, 11 is a must, and it slaould be acquired as quickly as 
possible. 

10. Competence has twQ cdmponents: 12 and 13 . ^ ^ 

V 

. Test* 

Circle T if the statemerit is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

1. Assignnjfdnt^to counter' work may come early in an apprentice's career. 

2. Auto parts companies are out to make profits. 

3. Profits mean something only to owners^ 

4. The seller has no obligation to an unknown customer. 

5. Laxity of the countef person-pan cause loss, of sales. 

6. Parts orders should not be taken by phone. , . 
. 7, The counter personlshouli verify that wanted parts are in stock. 

8. Accuracy has two cpmpo^ents: competer^ce ana\speed. 

9. A thorough knowledge of each product is gained by jeading the catalog. 




1 0, Speed in handling parts increases with experience. 
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TOPIC 6 - THE- SHOP COUNTER 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• What is the difference between a shop counter and a ;sales counter? 
t Which counter is given priority of service? 

Which parts person usually staffs the shop counter? Why? 

• ' What part does the mechanic play in shop counter transactions? 

• How are out-of-stock items handled at the shop counter? 



In the automobile agency, and to a lesser 
extent in the job^^er-independeht machine shop, 
the shop parts counter occupies a place of strategic 
importance. Agencle$ rely heavily on theif service 
operation for maintenance of the cars, and trucks 
they sell^ for customer satisfaction^and for profit. 

Service shops require an adequate supply of 
parts, in some agencies^ the number of' parts and 
accessories sold through the service department 
approaches 50 percent of the total parts volume. 
Most parts sold through agency service depart- 
mentS are list price sales, so it can be appreciated 
that shop counter sales offer a. most profitable 
potential. 

Relations Between Service and Parts Departments 

Large agencies,^ which usually have a dozen or 
more mechanics and body workers drawmg upon 
the pans room, may require a shop counter that is 
staffed with two or more fulMime parts persons. 
Shop counters are usudlly set apart from the 
customer or street counter, because they require 
special procedures. ^ ' 

Agencies depend heavily upon car and truck 
sales for their financial success. To maintain the 
new and used cars sold and- to perform the 
warranty and service operations demanded by 
customers, the service department becomes a' vital 
part of the agency operation.' Because sales ^d 
service are so closely' linked, and the service 
department is dependent upon a continuing supply 
of parts, the three primary functions of an ^ 
agency-sales, servic^e, and parts- are complemen-j 
tary and- depend upcut one another. ^ 

This interdependence of departments becomes 
most evident at the shop counter, where mechanics 
anid parts persons meet. Nowhere in the^ auto- 
motive agency" is cooperation needed more than in 
this arq^. Meqhanics^ho present parts requisitions 
at the shop counter must be given priority, because 
needless Relays cost the company heavily iir terms 
of profit and custcJm.er satisfaction. Time wasted at 



the shop counter may cost the company SI 2 or 
more per hour, plus a dissatisfied customer if the 
job is not finished on time. 

Shop Counter Knowledge and Skill 

Parts knowledge and skills are needed at the 
shop counter more than at any other place. At the 
current customer labor rate, which ranges from 
SI 2 to S35 per hour in most auto agencies, it is 
very expensive to keep a mechanic or body worker 
waiting at the shop counter. Therefore, competent, 
thoroughly trained parts persons are needed to 
expedite filling each mechanic's needs and -to 
minimize delays. 

One of the reasons for staffing the shop counter 
with the best parts people is that they are the first 
to come in contact with the radical new designs in 
automobiles and automotive products which are 
introduced almost every new model year, by auto 
manufacturers. Warranty service is a substantial part 
of the agency service department operation; and, as 
new. models appear yearly, parts personnel must 
continually acquaint themselves with a muhitude of 
new parts. Shop counter parts employees 'usually 
feel the burden first, often receiving requisitions for 
new parts even before the parts have been placed in 
stock, or before the oew ear model has been put on 
display. During. the early weeks and months of a 
, new production ^ear, shop Counter persons must 
become dVerationally acquainted with the new 
models. This process oft^ involves learning the 
function as well as the parts of some complex new 
unit, including the study of speqial parts lists and 
service bulletins. 

Requisitions 

"A clear understanding should exist between 
parts and service personnel. that, when a mechanic 
presents a parts requisition at the shop counter, 
certain obligations must be met. The mechanic 
must present a clear and legible requisition to the 
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partb person. The requisition should be made out 
b> the mechanic for several reasons. First, because 
the mechanic .is 'intimately aware of the parts 
needed, he or she should be able to write down all 
the parts required to complete a job. Second, if the 



meclianic stands ai tne parts counter and dictates 
his or her needs for the parts perspn tp write down, 
it takes up both employee's time. A third reason is 
that omissions and errors may occur during the 
\erbal dictation of a parts order, especially if a long 
list of parts is involved^ 

The parts person is obligated to process and 
complete each order as quickly as possible. Emer- 
gency orders ^hich occasionally arise should be 
treated as such, and an added effort should be 
made by the parts person to expedite filling them. 

Parts and service personnel can cooperate in a 
number of ways in the handling of shop requisi- 
tions. If a mechanic is working on a major 
o\erhaul, such as an engine or transmission, 
chancer are that by the time he or she has com- 
pleted the tearing-down operation, he or she will 
have a good idea of the parts needed. The 
mechanic should .then prepare and present a parts 
requisitipn to the parts room for all the items 
needed. Thus, while the mechanic completes clean- 
ing and machining operations, the parts depart- 
ment will have time between other smaller orders 
to fill the order and to take action to qrf^in parts 
not in stock. 

Another timesaving method of handling shop 
requisitions is to issue first the parts needed to 
star^ the job^ thereby allowing the mechanic or 
body worJcer to return to his or her job while the 
balance of the order is being filled. For example, if 
a mechanic requests a long list of automatic 
tii^nsmission parts, he or she could be given the 
clutch discs, plates, and clutch drum bushing first. 
The mechanic could then return to his or her 
bench and assemble the clutch units while the parts 
perspn fills the rest of the order. Similarly^ a body 
worker with a list of front-end sheet mefal parts 
might be able ^o return to work for several hours if 



he or she needed and was issued the frame horn 
extensions, a radiator core support, and certain 
inner panels and. baffles. The parts person would 
then be able, to complete the order at his or tier 
leisure. 

Many shop requisitions will call fui uiaLcnal 

not in stock. The nature and price of the part, and 
the urgency with which it is needed, will detertnine 
how the order is to be treated. Small purchases are 
usually treated as local buy-outs, the part is located 
by phone, and a purchase order is issued for it. 
Larger items, especially warranty materials, ar6 
normally available from the factory only and musf 
be ordered from the factory on a emergency or 
car-tie-up basis. 

Inventory clerks generally use shop requisitions 
tg maintain the inventory system. For this reason 
shop requisitions must be kept clean and legible, 
and all part numbers and quantities must be clearly 
shown. When shop requisitions have been com- 
pleted, they usually are sent to the inventory clerk 
so that posting may be completed. 

Charges 

All parts, including special purchases and emer- 
gency materials, that are issued to the shop must 
be charged out on the work order or repair order. 
These orders usually come to the shop counter 
from the service dispatcher, and it is the responsi-. 
bility of parts personnel to ma]ce sure that parts are 
properly charged. Different companies have slightly 
different rules concerning entering parts used on 
repair orders, but ordinarily it is by part number, 
namt, and list price. Wholesale and warranty repair 
orders are handled ai^ording to the policy or proce- 
dures set up by the agency or company. 

When purchase orders are prepared for parts 
needed to complete a repair job, the part or parts 
to be purchased^ and the purchase order numbers 
.should be entered, on the repair order. This 
precaution will preclude the possibility of a repair 
order .being closed out without a complete list of 
the parts. 
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UNIT B -•AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
TOPIC 6 - THE SHOP COUNTER 



Determine the correct wofd for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. ^ 



1 . In an automobile agency, the J2^ supports the service operation. 



2. Most parts, sold through agency service departments are sold at 3 4 . 

*■ \ ^ * 

3. The three primary functions of an auto agency-sales, _5_, and 6 -depend 
substantially upon one another. 

4. Mechanics who present parts requisitions at the shop counter must be given 7 
over lesser tasks. . 

5. Warranty service is a _8_ part of^&ifi^gency service department operation. 

6. During the early weeks and .months of a new production year, shop counter 
Rersons must become 9 acquainted vifith the new 10 . . 



1.. 
2.. 

3<. 
4.. 

5.. 
6.. 

7.. 

,8.. 

9._ 
10.. 



13.. 
14.. 



7. The parts requisi^on should be made out by the _lj_ . 

8. Emergency orders reqtiire an added effort by the parts person.to 12 them. 

9. Parts persons and service personnel must cooperate in handling 1 3 1^ 

10. Inventory clerks usually work from the J_5^ to Vl_ the inventory system. / 15 



Test 

Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. • 

1 . Agencies depend on their service shops' to ensure continued customer satisfaction. 

2. Outside sales can account for 50 percent oCmn agency's parts business. . 

3. The three primary functions of an agency sfre mutually independent. ^ 

4. The best parts persons sKbuld^be stationed.^ the shop counter. 

5. The shop coAnter pa^ person must know the names and numbers of all parts, but 
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he or she need not know their functi<jns. 
6. The parts person should prepare the requisitions for the shop mechanic *s needs. 
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7. When the parts person fills a long shop list, he or she should fi^t issue the parts to 

be used^lrst, then assemble the remainder of the parts as his oWier workf load permits, 

8. Inventory clejks use a recap of shop requisitions to assist in keepmg the inventory 
current. , . . . 



9. All parts used in the shop are charged to the work order. 
10. All parts used in the shop are paid, for by the customers. 




UNIT B - AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 

TOPIC 7 - THE MACHINE 5H0P AND RELATED SALES 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• ^VVhat is the relationship between a machine shop and a parts business? 

• What are th6 advantages of a combined parts sales and maphine shop operations? 

• How can a machine shop generate related sales? 



Hor both the jobber-independents and agen- 
cies, a well-equipped^ automotive machine shot is 
increa'singfy necessary. The complex nature 
today*s automotive'products is such that shade-tred 
methods and equipment are no longer adequate/. 
Some of* the components on current automjpbiles 
are difficult, if not impossible, to repair or replace 
Vith the tpok and equipment used ten years ago. 
Man> snifter garages and repair shops do not 
possess the expensive equipment necessai^ to make 
satisfactory repairs, * ^ 

Machine Shop Equipment ' ^ 

The high-compression, high rpm, V-8 engine 
used in most U.S. automobiles today is a carefully 
fitted, finely balanced power plant. The piston 
pins, for example, ar^ so carefully fitted that at 
least one major manufacturer does not sell piston 
pins as replacement- parts, but instead will sell only 
a factory-fitted piston and pin assembly. Many new 
pistons, are size-maij;ked in 0.0005 i}h thousandth) 
graduations so that cylinders which var^Mmkly in 
bore may be individually fitted. EngineDearings 
must be precisely selected and fitted. This com- 
plexity is not limited to engines albne, multiple 
carburetion, complex electrical circuits, automatic 
equipment, and complicated drives are such that 
diagnosis and repair can be madd only with the aid 
of specialized ^nd expensive equipment. 

Typical of the equipment found in a modern 
automotive machine shop the following: pin 
hones and reamers, assorted valve guide tools, valve 
re facers, hard seat grinders, boring bars, Hne-Spring 
, equipn\ent, bearing resiz^rs, armature lathes, brake 
drum lathes and shoe sizing jigs, crankshaft grin- 
ders, camshaft grinders, rod boring and aligning 
equipment, balancing jigs, clutch rebuilding 
machines, degreasing tanks, arbor presses, fly wheel 
and cylinder head^ resurfacer^, and dozens of 
special Intend tools, ^micrometer?, dial indicators, 
and test gages (Figs. i3-8 through B-1 1)> 

The ordinary garage proprietor owns but a few 
of the machines and equipment listed above. He or 
she rehes on local machine shops for specialty 



work, which opens^up a number of related sales 
oppo r tun itf^s for the well-equipped parts dealer. 



Machine Shop Service 

V 

The ope-stop service offered by the parts 
organization with a machine shop provides a 
distinct advantage. Today, professional auto repair 
people are usually in a hurry. They measure theh 
time in doUars and cents, their business textbook is 
a fla^rate manual. They cannot tolerateAinneces- 
sary adays. They 'will purchase Materials where the 
service is quick, efficient, and complete. The' 
establishment that can offer them a complete line 
of replacement parts and accessories, plus machine 
shop services to help them complete their repairs 
efficiently, economically, and with a minimum of 
delay, can count oA their continued.patronage. The 
retail customer, however, is a Uttle different in this 
respect. A Ye w^o<alled. bargain hunters will shop 
around, but ^6 one-stop service is a distinct 
advantage. The shop that sells this service can 
expect "c^KQ/fJnued growth in sales. * 

Machine shop services contribute significantly 
to the income of the parts organization, and the 
parts person ^hould be thoroughly familiar with 
the shop and its capabiHties. Machine shop services 
are profitable to the company and provide valuable, 
opportunities for related sales. Moreover, proper 
shop (diagnosis, assembly, ajid inslallation can 
reduce parts failures. 

Related Sales Opportunities 

One of the biggest assets of a machine shop is ' 
the relafed sales opportunities that it presents. A 
related sales opportunity is any part or service that 
can Ibgica^ be suggested for purchase along with 
the parts or service requested by the customer. 
This opportunity ^wo]["ks in ' two ways, if the 
customer is buying iparts that suggest service 
operations, then he she may be encouraged to 
buy the needed services; if the customer brjngs 
some machining or assembly work to the shop^ 
. there may be an opportunitity to sell him or her 
related parts. The parts person who is thoroughly^ 
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Fig. B-8. Testing a generator and voltage regulator on 
a nKXtern eJectrical test bench 



Fig. B-9. Flywheel resurfacing grinder (foreground) 
. and piston grinder (background) 




Fitting piston pins on a Sunnen*hone 
( Assortnrtent of mandrels and truing sleeves 
at the right) 



familiar with shop services may take full advantage 
of this dual opportunity for related sales. The 
necessity for auto parts apprentices to be well- 
grounded in the essentials of automotive principles 
and design is apparent. 

A womout clutch disc that shows signs of 
scoring on the flywheel side should suggest several 
sales opf)ortunities to the parts person. The fly- 
wheel is scored, therefore, it should be resurfaced 
or replaced. Similarly, scored brake shoes ,suggest 
scored brake drums, the drums should be turned 



Fig. B*11. Grinding valve seats 



Cqurfcs/ tri'Cify Autti 5upp/y^ Richmond — 

and new linings ground to fit them. A sijtnple 
inquiry into a head gasket purchase may turn up a 
warped cylinder head^ and a chance to sell a 
valuable machine shop service. 

The number of related sal^s. opportunities that 
machine shops offer is tremendous, and one should 
take advantage of each one. A counter person 
acquainted with shop equipment and its operation 
^can talk intelligently about machining operations 
whenever the opportunity arises. He or she can 
impress upon the customers the advantages of 
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proper testing and assembly. Maivy people are only . 
vaguely awaife of the services a machine shop can ^ 
offer. When the customer's needs are pointed out 
to him or her^ the parts and service should sell each 
other. . " . 



R e ducing Parts Failure - 



Machine shop services reduce parts failures and . 
returns. Proper assembly and installation of new or^ 
rebuilt parts can materially reduce the number of ^ 
parts failures now experienced. Some customers . 
are simply careless about proper installation, while 
others may be completely unaware of the factors^ 
involved. Many a generator has been returned 
because of reversed polarity or a faulty voltage 
regulator that was never checked. A scored fly-^ 
wheel will spoil a new clutch disc, and a new * ' 
master cylinder kit installed in a pitted cylinder is 
uneconomical and dangerous as well. Driving a*, 
bearing on a rear axle shaft with a hammer and 
punch can cracl^ the inner race, or put out an eye if 
the hardened steel should chip. Guessing at the 
aankshaft . bearing sizes can cause trouble and 
needless expense. Expanding a set of pistons and-* 
aligning the rods may keep a ring johjroja goitig 
sour. ' ^ 

These examples should serve to point out the 
constant threat of failures due to careless and^ 
improper procedures. By knowing the precautions " 
against* such failures, the parts person can suggest ^ 
methods and service to. prevent them. Customers 
appreciate practical' advice and an. invitation iniq ^ 
the shop to view a .needed service. - But the 
i customer should not be. coaxed into buying tome- 
thing that he or she does not need. Customer €ood 



will is an expensive conjmodity. Plenty of opportu- 
nities are available for legitimate sales, the parts 
person need only learn to recognize them. 

Parts failure due to improper installation by 
the customer is an expense that, the company 
usually must ^ bear. Even though the part may 
deal ly indicate f aulty or careless installation, it - is 
usually good business to replace the part free of 
charge (unless it is ^quite expensive) to maintain 
customer goodwill. If the number of such failures 
can be reduced by selling the services of the 
machine shop, then not only will a needless 
expense be avoided, but shop revenue will be 
increased. v 



Study Alignment 



1. Crouse, Williaip H. Automotive Mechanics 
. , (Sixth edition)* New ?ork: McGi:aw-Hilf Book 

Company, 1974. Read chapters 4 and 5 and 
answer the questions at the end of each 
chapter. - * * 

2. Bring to your instructor a written account, at 
least one full page in length* of the services 
offered by the machine shop where you work. 
If the company does not operate a machine 

r shopj visit a nearby shop and obtain the 
information. ' 

Topic for Discussion ' 

Be prepared to discpss the following t9pic if 
you are asked to do so: ■ . • 

L Wjiat^^opportunitiqp for additiof^ parts sales 
are, suggested by the machine shop services in 
yoUr report? 
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UNit B AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY ' 

TOPlA 7 - THE MACHINE SHOP AND RELATED SALES " / 

/ 

Study Guide - ' 

Dete n ni i ie the correct worti for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the conesponding 
blank at the right. 

\ i 

1. Many small garages and repair shops do not have the expensive necessary to 'j 1 ^ 

make repairs. , ~ ^ ' ^ 

2. A combined parts sales and machine shop operation can offer 3 service. ' ^3 



3. Today the. professional auto repair person cannot tolerate unnecessary 4 ; he or ^ 4.. 
she will buy where the service is ^ / ^ , and 7 . 5 . , 

4. Machine shop services contribute significantly to the 8 of the parts organization. 8. 

5. One of the greatest assets of a machine shop is the opportunities it affords for 9 9. . 

10 : \ ' — 10. 

6. A Nvomout clutch 3isc may indicate a- JM^ flywheel. 11.. 

^. Proper 12^ and, of new o| rebuilt parts can materially reduce the number of 12. . 

parts failurecsj^ftenenced by parts .stores. 13.. 

8. Customers applreeiate an invitation into the J4^ and 15 . 14. , 

! > ^ * 15.. 



Test ' ^ 

, Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

1. The tools and equipment of ten years ago no longer suffice for current autojepair 
work. * 

2. An engine block with cylinder bores that vary just slightly is discarded. 

3. The owner of a small ^age can/i^rm out necessaiy machining. 

4. The professional auto repair person will usuaUy buy any replacement part from the 
cheapest source. 

5. The parts person needs to know little about machine tool capabilities. 

6* Machine shop operatipns play no part^ih increaang sales of replacement ijarts. 
1. Inquiry about a gasket purchase may lead to a cylinder head hoftihg job. 



er!c ,• -. .^^ ' " 



hould he 16 in the sh on. - 16 ^ 

10. The 17 18 is the garage proprietor's business textbook. ' 17.. 



9. Scored brake drumslhould be 16 in the shop. . ,16., 

17.. 
18.. 



■r 



1. 

4 


T 


F 


2. 


T 


F 


3. 


T 


F 


4. 


T 


F 


5. 

% 


T 


F 


6. 


T 


F 


7. 


T 


F 
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8. Proper assembly and installation of parts is essential to the reduction in "parts 
failures. 

9. If the customer is responsible for faulty installation of a part, he or she should 
always be charged for a repla^ment. 

10. Some manufacturers will not seli^^ust the replacement piston. 
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unitC Cataloging Systems 



TOPIC 1 - FACTORY PARTS SYSTEMS 




g questions: 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the follg> 

• Are all parts numbering systems the same? 

• What is a nonsignificant part number? 

• How can a part be identil^ed if its number is not known? % 

• Must the auto parts apprentice memorize the numbers of all the parts he or she works 
with? ' • ' ^ . ^ * 

• Are standard items, such as nuts and flat washers, assigned part numbers? 



Major similarities exist in all automobile manu- 
facturer's cataloging systems. Examples taken from 
the different catalogs are presentated in Figs. C-1 
through C-9. From these examples the parts 
apprentice may gaifi an appreciation of the funda- 
niental concepts of parts catalog design and may 
then apply these basic concepts in learning details 
of the particular catalogs with which he or she 
must work. 

As the auto parts industry continues to in- 
crease in size and complexity, the parts person 
must spend a proportionately greater amount of 
time in study and use of the parts catalogs. An 
example of this growth is one of GM*s parts 
catalogs. Ir\ the 1940s, the Chevrolet Master Parts 
Catalog contained less thait 700 pages. The latest 
combined Chevrolet catalog and price list has' well 
over 3,500 pages, an increase of 400 percent, or 25 
percent per'^eaj;^ 

Parts catalogs, are indispensable operating tools 
of the parts department. Without the information 
they contain, it would be impossible for a parts 
person to locate, identify, and price the merchan- 
dise that he or she must handle. Consequently, a 
thorough working knowledge of parts catalogs and 
related manuals is essential if the parts employee is 
to function at his or her best. 

s 

Parts Catalogs 

A study of the major auto manufacturer's 
catalogs reveals that they all have the same basjic 
structure. All contain an alphabetical and- a 
numerical index, and all present pictorial diagrams, 
which usually precede each group division; Each 
manufacturer uses a group number or part^humber 



prefix to identify the major assemblies and sub- 
assemblies of the vehicle. And, of course, all 
manufacturers use discrete part numbers to iden- 
tify each individual part. In addition, manu- 
facturers' catalogs present a wealth of related 
information, to ;aid the parts person in model 
identification, interior trim classification, engine 
and option specifications, ordering procedures, and 
so forth. 

Assignment of Parts Numbers 

Each new Mrt produced by an automobile 
manufacturer miisf be assigned a unique part 
number to give it identity. The methods of 
assigning part numbers differ slightly with various 
manufacturers. TWo* examples are the General 
Motors block systems and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany expansion method. 

In the General Motors system certain blocks of 
numbers ara^assigned to specific manufacturing 
divisipns ^ (nfe. C-1). As new parts are designed by 
the various divisions, eadi division assigns part 
numbers in rotation from its block of numbers. 
General Motors parts number^ are nonsignificant, 
which means that.no digit in the manufacturer's 
part number identifi^es parts in a certain category. 
For example, nothing within GM gart number 
745,0745 indicates that it is a differential side 
carrier bearing that is fouiul in group 5.536. 

The GM manufacturers part number, which is 
a six'o^even digit number, is used only to describe 
an individual part; The same part number is used 



^Pennission to use Fig4. C-1 through C-9 has been granted by the 
manufacturers who^e catalogs are ^represented and is gratefully 
acknowledged.. 
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Auto' Parts 



GENERAL MOTORS ENGINEERING STANDARDS 



PART NUMBERING SYSTEM 



FROM 



TO 



000,001 050,000 



0&0»00l loo.oco 

iOO.OOl U9,999 

150,000 — ' 2?Q.995k>^ 

829.000 230,000 

250.001 232,000 

232,001 252,500 ' 

252,501 271,000 I 

^J-^l.OOl 275,000 

275,001 £77,500 

277,501 325,000 

325.001 ilbO.OOO 

380,001 420,000 

420,00^1 457,500 . 

457,501 477/50P 

477,501 55(S,0<X> 

550,001 ^,Og&k' 

590,001 ^10,000' 'y 

610,001 613,00^0 

613,001 643,000 

643,001 - 725,0<^f 

725,001 750, poo 

750,001 — 
771,001 

790,001 800^000 

800,001 835,000 

a}5,001 835,^0 

835,501 840,000 

840,001 — s— 870,000 

eVO.OOl '— 897,000. 

897,001 900,000 y 

»ooTooi ■«»910,0O0 

910,001 * 910,250 

910,251 930,000 

930,001 — — 930,500 

930,501 932,500 

932,501 — — 954,100 

954,101 955,000 

955,001 965,000 

965,001 980,000 



— A— 771,0^ 
— V- t90,000 



980,001 982,000 

962,001 983,500 

985,501 — 985,000 

985,001 988,500 

988,501 990,000 

990,001 991,260 

991,251 . 992,500 



NAME 



I>«lco Prod ucts Dlvlalo n, Dmyton, Ohio 
CWC Truck h Co«ch Division, Pontlifc, .Michigan 
0«ner«l' Motors Standard' Parts 

G«rMral Motors Standard Parts (Originally as»ign«d to Buick ^ivisiOnjt 
Buick Motor Diviston^Flint, Mlohigan ^ 
* Oldsnobila Division, Lansing Axlo Plant, Lansing, Michigan 
GW Truck h Coach Division, Pontiac, Michigan * 

Saginaw Stooring 0«ar DNision, Saginaw, Michigan ^ « 

Goftaral Motors Standard Parts (Originally assignod to Saginaw stoaring Caar division) 
Chavrolat. Division, Dotroit, Michigan (Originally assigned to Cantral Products) 
GMC Truck 4' Coach Division. Pontiac, Michigan ' • * * 

Chavrolet Division, Warren, Michigan ^ - , 

OldsRobi^la Divij^on, Lansing, Michigan 
G«n«ral Moto;*s Standard Parts 

Chavrola'^TiiVision, Detroit, Michigan • T 

Pontiao MotOK. Division, Pontiac, Michigan 

OldsaobiU DiY^^^on, Lansing, Michigan' (Huncia Products) 

Ch«vrolat Division^>Var^en• Michigan 

C)C Truck & Coach Division, Pontiac, Michigan ' " ^ 

Pri$idairo Division, DaytonV Ohio - v ^ 

k-.OKO Truck & Coach Division, Itcntiac, Michigan * 
Tc«haral Mo^frfs of Canada, Ltd\, Oahawa, Ontario, Canada 

nlnlandf^nufacturlng Div'lsion,^Wytonr Phio ^ 

I OanerijAi Motors Standard To^lai^ 

GMC Truck Coa^h Division, Pontiac, Michigan r 

Ico Rany Division, Anderson, Indiana 

losaarch Staff, Warran, Michigan . * 

j^havrolat Division, Warren, Michigan "^^^ / 

t^C Spark Plug Division, Flint, Michigan 

I C^d^lac Motor Car Division, Detroit. Michigaif 
'a • 

^Guida'-Lanp Division, Ahdarson, Xndtana 



'^ew Departure-Hy^tt BearlngS'^Dlvision, Sandusky* Ohio 
^Saginaw Products, Motor Division, Sagj^naw, Michigan - 

^(Kiida Lanp Diviaion, Jlndaraoii, Indiaha * 
Nl^naral Motors ^f Canada, .Ltd., Canadian Products P^int, Oshawa, Oi^ario, Canada 
fW* Departure-Hyatt Bearings Division, Sandusky, Ohio 

General Motors Standard Tools (Jaxon Steel Products)* • 
Kew Departure -Hyatt Bearir^a Division, Sandusky, Ohio 
0«neral Motors Standard Tools 

Buiok Motor Division, Flint, Michigan (Sirown-Lipe-Chapin} ^ * 



G«nfral Motors Parts PlYltion (Buick Division Custodian) 

Oaneral Motora Parts Division (OldsPtobila Division Custodian) ^Adainiatered by 

Oenaral Motora Parts Division (Pontiac Division Custodian) .Oh*vrolet Parts 

, Oenaral K^)tQra Parts Diviaion' (Chevrolat Division Cuatodi*n) > '^nd Accassorles 
General Motors Part* Diviaion (Custodian Dnatal^ed) Depart»«nt ^ 

Oenaral Motora Parts Division (Cadillac Division Ca«todi*n) Detroit, Michigan 
General Motors Parts Diviaion (Custodian ^Unaasigned) J 

• ^proxlAataly 1,000 mnbars U8ed^^^axor^r« il^divUional reoord^ and will not be raaasHgnad to tools. 
»» Custodians should ba contacted. for Infornation relative tti thaoa part nur^ers, 

t A portion of th» original Buiok numbers «r^ in divisional racords and will not i?e r«pn«tgned to standard parts. 
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Fig. C-1. General Motor* block syrtem for assigning parts numbers, (Page 1 of 5) 
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GENERAL MOTORS ENGINEERING STANDARDS 




• 








-PART NUMBERINO SYSTEM 

• 




FROM 






TO 


^ NAME 




992,501 


— 


— 


1,000,000 


Bulck Kot^r^Dlvlslon, Flint, Michigan (Brovn-Upe-Chapln) 




' 1,00^,001 


— 


— 


1,050,000 


Vauxnall Kotors, Ltd., Luton, Ensltnd ' 




1,OSO,001 
1, OSS, 001 


— 
— 


— 


1,053,000 
1,080,000 


General Motors Parts Division, A<ia:tolstered by Chevrolet Parts and Accessories Dept. 

Detroit, Michigan (Orlglna.)ly asslgne'd to General Motors G.a.b.H., Berlin) 
Delco Products DlVlstcn, Dayton,^X)hlo * 




*^oeo,ooi 


— 




1,100,000 


Cadillac Motor Car Division, Detroit, Michigan (Sub'Asseabl^es, No Drawing) 




1,100,001 




— 


1,120,000 


Dolco Reay Division, Anderson,' Indiana 


1,130,001 






1,150,000 


Prlgldalre Division, Dayton, Ohio 




1,150,001 


- 




1,153,000 


Bulck Motor Division, Flint, Michigan (Arastrong Spring) ^ 




1,1S3»001 


— 


— 


1,154,000 


General Motors Continental, Antwerp, Belglua 




1,154,001 


-- 




1,156,000 


Blank (Originally assigned to Genera^ Motors O.n.b.H., Berlin) 




1,156,001 


— 




1,160,000 


Delco Moraine Division, Dayton, Ohio ^ 


A 


1,160,001 


*• 




1,161,000 


General Motors Trance, AC^Delco Division, Cllchy->S€ln«, France 




1,161,001 


— 


— 


1,164,000 


Bulck Motor Division, Michigan (Arcutrong Spring) 




1 ) 164,001 


— 




1,200,000 


Bulck Motor Division, Flint, Michigan 




1,200,001 
1.290,001 


-- 
— 


— 


1,230,000 
1,400,000 


Delco Radio Division, Kokooo, Indiana (Originally assigned to General Motors Radio Corp 

& United Kotors Radio) ^ 
Bulck Kotor Division, Flint, Michigan 


-1,400,001 




— 


1,500,000* 


Cadillac Ko^or Car Division, Detroit, Michigan 




1,500,001 




— 


1,600,000 


AC Spark l>lug Division, Flint,. Michigan 




1,600,001. 






1,750,000 


Cadillac Motor par Division, Detroit, Michigan ^ 




1,750,001 






1,600,000 


G«ntral Mti^rs of Canada, Ltd., Oshava, 'Ontario, Canada ^ 




1,800,OQ1 






1,835,000* 


KcXlnnon tndastrles, ^d., St, Catharines^ Ontario, Canada • 




1,«3S^.001 


-V- 




2,OOQ>P00 


Delco^llaBx Division, Ai>d«rstfn, Indiana / 




2,000,001 






2,500^000 


CMC truck k. Coach Division, Font lac, Michigan ^ 




.2;500,OOl 






2,600,000 


Ada^ Opel, A. (h, Russelshela, Gersany 




2,600\001 






2,620,000 


Mfh'K Departure -Hyatt Bearings Dl^slon, SanduslQr, Ohio ^ 




2,620,00t 






2,*719,939 


Bl^iUKfOrlginally assigned |o New Departure -Hyatt Bearings Division) 




* ■ • 2,720*090 




2,725,000 


New DepoAttre-Ryatt Bearings Division, Sanduslqr, Ohio 




2,725,001 






2,739,939 


Blank (Originally assigned to Mew Departure -Hyatt Bearings Division) 




2,740,000 






2,765,000 


New Departure -Hyatt Bearings Division, SanduslQr, Otilo 




2,765,001 






2,779,939 


Blank (Originally assigned to Ktw.Departure-Hymtt Bearings Division) 




2,800,000 






^,805,000 


New Departure-Hymtt Bearings Dlv.lslte,. Sanduslor, Ohio 




2,605»001 






2,629,999 


Blank (Originally assigned to New Dtparture-Ryatt Bearings Divislcn) 




2,653,000 

2,e3<r;ooi 






2,835,000 
2,85O-,000 


N^ Departure-Hyatt Bearings Division, Sandaslor, Ohio 

Blank (Originally assigned to New Departure -Hyatt Bearings Division) 




^- 2,850,001 
2,665,001 






2,665^000 
2,900,000 


General Motors Ud,, Trlgidalrt Division, tendon, QiglaM (2.850,001 - 2,660,bOO 

Originally assigned to New Departure -Ryatt Bearings Division) 
Adaa Opel, A. 0*, Russelshela, OerMtny 




^ 2,900,001 






2,930,000 


General Kotors France, Frigldalre Division, Oennevilliars-Selnt* France 




. 2,930,001 






2,960,000 


New Departure -Hyatt Bearings Division, Sanduakjr, Ohio 




2«960,001 






2,990,000 


Packard Blectrlo Division, varren, Ohio * 




2,990,001 






3,000,000 


General Kotors South African^ Ltd,, Port* Ellxabeth, South Africa 




3,000,001 






3,160,000 


Harrison Radiator Division, Lockport, New York 




3,160,001 






3,300,000 


Delco Products Division,' Dayton, Ohio 


\ 


3,200,001 
3,283,500 






3,283,499 
3,289,300 


Slectro-Kotive Division, laOrange, Illinois (Originally assigned to Cleveland Diesel 
Xhtfine Division) 

Gehsral Kotors South African, Ltd., Port Xllsabeth, South A^ica (Originally assigned 
to Cleveland Dletel Et«ine Division) 
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Rgi 01 » Geiteral Motors block system for'asitgning parts numbers (Page 2 of 5) \ 




-* GENERAL MOTORS ENGINEERING STANDARDS 






PART NUMBERING*SYSTEM 


FROM 


TO 


NAME 


1.269. SOI - 

3,^9^,8oo - 

5,300,001 
J, MO. 700 - 
?,J40,001 
3,rifO.100 - 
?,3S5,001 
5,360,001 
,^^,3^,000 
i, 410, 001 — 
!,*15,C01 
3,430,001 


3.292.799 
•— 3.360UXX) 
-- 3,130.699 

3,340.000 
'-- 3,350.099 

— 3,355,000 
3,560.000 

-- 3,369,9^9 

— 3,410,000 

— 3,415.000 

— 3,430,000 

— 3,470,000 


El?ctro-Hoilve Dlvlslor. LaCrangc^ Illlrol« (Orlgnlally a^slsned to Cleveland Diesel 
&^!ne Division) > " 

General Motors 6^ Mexico. Mexico City, Mexico (Originally asslSMd to Cleveland Diesel 
Engine Division) 

Sleciro-Kotlve Division* LnCrarge. Illinois (Originally <issl«ned to Cleveland Diesel 

&:glne Division) ^ 
General Xotors New Zealarxi, Ltd., Velllrgton, itev Zealand (Originally assigned to 

CleveUndV^^XLifii Englr.e Division) . ^ , 
Electro-Kotlve Division. LxGr^x^e, Illinois (Orlglrally assigned to^Cleveland Diesel 

B-^lne Division/ 

^Mi^A^ ^tors, Eld., Povcr and Industrial Division, Velllngborough, E^land (Originally 

assigned to Cleveland Diesel Snglr.e Division) 
ft^lgldalre Products of C^n^da, Ltd.. Sc&r^rous^* Ontario, Canada (OFlglnally assisted to 

Cleveland Diesel &^lr.e Division) . 
51ectro«Kotlve Division, tni <?rarge t Illinois {Originally ass.lgned to Cl<velas& Diesel 

Gnglne Dlv^slon> « ^ 
General Xotors of Canada, Ltd , Os^va, Ontario. Vanada (Qrl£inally assigned to Cleveland 

Diesel Er.glne Division) \ 
Prlgld&lre Products of Canada, Ltd*. Scar^rough, Ontario, Ctoada (Originally assloed to 

Cleveland Diesel Ei-45lne Division) o ^ 
General Motors Scuttv African. Ltd>> Port Sll£&beth, South Africa (Orlslnally assigned to 

Cleveland Diesel B«lre Division) / 
Adas Opel. A. G., Pusselshela, Gersany 


?,4'O,0Ol — 
J. 500, OOL — 


— 3.500,000 
5,650,000 


General Motors Prance, AC-Delco Division, Cllctty>Se5 Prance (6rlglnally assigned to 

ClevelarxJ Diesel Ehglne Division) x * o 
Cadillac Motor Car Division. Detroit, Michigan (Sub-Assesblles, Ko Cravlr^) 


5,6SO,001 


4.000,000 


Chevrolet Division. Uarren, MlcMgan 


4.000,001 — 


— 4,iscr,oa5 


Plsher Body Division, Warren. Michigan ^ ^ ' 


4,1SO,0€6 


— 4,159,999 


Temstedt Division, Warren, Mlclil-^aa 


4,160,000 — 


4,230,076* 


Fisher Body Division, Uarren, f^hl^an 


4.23O.077 — 


— 4,239,999 , 


Temstedt Division, Warren, Michigan 


4.240,000 — 


— 4,300,241 


Plsher Body Division, varren, Michigan ' * f 


t 

4.300,242 


— 4,309,999 


Temstedt Division, Warren, Michigan ' ' 


4,310,000 — 


— 4,900,000 


> • J . « 
Plsher Body Division, 'rfarren, Michigan 


4,SOO»001 — 


— 5,100,000 


Delco Products Division, Dayton, Ohio (Foraerly Deleo^Appl lanee Division) 


5,000,101 — 


— 5,000,672 


Sxmllght Electrical Division, Uarren, Ohio (Duplication - Error) 


5.100,001 — 


-t- 5,200,000 


Detroit Diesel Er^lr^ Division, Detroit, Michigan 


' 5.200,001 — 


— 5,225,000 


PacJcard Electric Division. Wlarren, Ohio 


^ 5,225,001 — 


— 5,226,000 


General Motors Prance, AC-D<elco Division, Cllchy-SeJU^, Prance 


5,226,001 


— 5,236,000 


Diesel Equlpoent Division, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


5,236,001 


— 5,260,000 


General Motors Overseas Operations, Detroit, Michigan 


5,260,001 


— 5,270,000 


General Kotors of Canada, Ltd.^ Oshawa, Ontario* C^nai^ 


5,270,001 — 


— 5,300,000 


Packard Electric Division, Warren, Ohio 


5,3OO«001 — 
5,400, 001 — 


5,400,000 
— 5,450,000 


Delco Products Division, Dayton. Ohio * ^ 
Prlgldalre Division, Dayton, Ohio 


^ :^)S;<SO,00l — 


— 5,475,000 

— 5,Sob,000 


Deico Moraine Division, tayton, Ohio 


5,475,001 — 


General Motors Ltd., Prlgiealr* i}lvlslon, London, &^ar^ 


5,500,001 


— 5,510,000 


General Motors Prance, AC-Delco Dlylaicn, Clldiy-Selne, Pr^ce 


J^#510,001 — 


— 5,560,000 


Delco Products Dlvlslcn, Dayton, Ohio 


5,S6O,0dl — 


— 5,660,00<$ 


HC Sparle Plug Division, Flint. Michigan 


5,660,001 . — 


— 5,710,000 


Saginaw Steering Gear Division, Saginaw, Michigan 


5,710,8oi — . 


5,710,981 


Ttmatedt Dirlalcn, Warren, Klchlgan (Orlgically aaalgned to Inatrisent Plant) 


5,710,962 


5,720,000 - 


Temstedt Dlvlaion, Warren, Klchlgan • 


5,720,001 — - 


- 5,740,000 


GeMral Kotors of Canada, Ltd., Oshava, Ontario, Canada 

Ctniral Motors de Mexico, Mexico City, Mexico ^ o * 


5,740,001 — 


- 5,745,000 


5,745,001 — 


- 5,755,000 


General Motors Argentina, fiuenoa Aires, Argentina 


5,755,001 — 


- 5,850,000 


General Kotora of Canada, Ltd., Oahava, Ontario, Canada 
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Fig* &1» (aeneral Motors block system for assignfng parts numbers (Page 3 of 6) 
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GENERAL MOTORS ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
PART NUMBERING SYSTEM 



FROMr 



TO 



NAME 



s,e5o,ooi — 

5.930,001 

5.980.001 

S.OOO.dOl 

6,2;6,«01 

6,219,^1 

6,220fS01 
6,e2d.301 

6.235.500 

6.239.201 

S.24S.SOO 

€.24^.801 

6.2SO,S01 

6.2SS.S01 

6.275,001 

6.2e5.SCO 
e,28S.7pl 

6.500.501 

6,300.601 

6.ic6.500 

6,30a,5Ol 

5,400,001 

6,500,001 —7- 

6,530,001 

6^535,001 

6,eoo«ooi — 

6,700,001 

6,750,000 

6,780,000 — 
6,d29,9S0 

6.640.000 

<,900^0Ol 

'6,902,001 — 
,6,905,001 — 
'6,905^501 — . 

: 6,910,501 

7,000,001 '-i- 
, 7,050,001 — 
' 7,220,001 — 
A 7,250,001 — 
7,315,001 

7.365.001 — 

" 7,375,001 — 

7,450,001 — 
I 

7,500,000 — 
7,501,201 — - 
7,550,000 



5,930,000 
5,980,000 
6,000,000 
6,216,400 
6,219,000 
6,220,500 
6,228,300 
6,235,499 
6,239,200 

1 

6,245,499 

6,245,600 

6,25<^500 

6,255,500 

6,275,000 

6,285,499 

6,285,700 

6,300,500 

6.300,800 

6,306,499 

6,306,500 

6,400,000 

6,500,000 

6.530,000 

6,535,000 

6,600,000 

6,700,000 

£,7*9,999 
6;,779,999 
6,829,949 
6,659,999 
$,-900,000 

- 6,902,000 
t 6,905,000 

- 6,905,500 

- 6,910,500 

- 7,000,000 

- 7,050,000 
> 7,220,000 
* 7,250,000 
. 7,315,000 
^ 7,365,000 

7,375^000 

►r; 450,000 

7,499,999 
7,501,200 
7 ,549,999 
7,552,300 



Prlsld*ire Division, roycon, Ohio 
Guide lAsp Division, Anitnoa, Indiana 
Kydra-Kacic Division, Ypsllantl, fUcMsan 

Research Staff, Varren, KleM^an , 

Central Tbundrr Division, Saslnaw, HI chic an lOrlglnally asstsned to Pabrlcast Division) 
Reserved 

Research Staff, Warren, Hlchl^an 

Adas Opel, A. G., Russel^la, Gersanr 

Research Stfff, Warren, Kleht^an «• 
General Motors South African, Ltd., Port Sllzateth, South Africa 
"Research Staff, uarren, Klchls&n 

Ger^eral Motors South African, Ltd., Port Elizabeth, South Afr4ca 
Pesearch Staff, uarren, Michigan 
Chevrolet Division, warren, Michigan 

Fisher Body Division, Warren, KlcMgan » • 

Research Staff, Warren, Michigan 

Packard Electric Division, Warren. Ohio 

* K 
Research Staff, Varren, Xlchlcan 

Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Lutcn. &^land 

Research Staff, Warri^, Hlchlsan 

Vauxhall Motors, Ltd,, Luton, England 

AC Spark Plus Division, Flint, Michigan 

Allison Division (Aircraft Operations), Indianapolis. Indiana (Originally assigned to 

Aeroproducts Division) 
Electro-Hotlve Division, LaGrange^ Illinois (Originally assigned to Cleveland Diesel 

Engine Division) 
Frlgldalr« Division, Dayton, Ohio 

^Adaa Opel, A, 0., SusMlsheia, Gemany 

Allison Division (Aircraft Operations), Indianapolis, Indiana 
Allison DlTlslcn (Transslsslbn Operations^ Indianapolis, Indlara * 
Allison Division (Aircraft OP«ntiocs), Indianapolis, Indiana 
AlllscTi DlTiaion (Transalsaion Operations]^ Indianapolis, Indiana , 
Allison Division (Aircraft Operations), Indianapolis, Indiana 

I^neerlng Staff, Varrrn, Michigan (Originally asalgned to Cbevrolet^ClaTeland Dlvirlcn) 
General Motors de Mexico, Mexico City, Mexico 

&«ln«erlng ^taff, Varren, Michigan (Orislnslly assigned to Q>evrolet-ClsTeland Division) 

Cental Motors de Mexico, Maxleo City, Kazlco 

General Motors Diesel Ltd., London, Qatarlto^ Canada * 

Rochester Products Division, Rochester, Mew York 

Taa^ll Motors, tutoo, Inland ^ 

Oetwral Motprs, Ltd., AC-D»lco Division, DunsUble, &)gland 

Dtlco Radio Division, Xolcoao, Indiana 

General Motors do Brazil, Sao Paolo*, frazil 

General Motors Xe« Zealand Ltd., Vellii^tcn, Xew Zealand i 
General Motors Holden*s Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 
Xev^Departure-Ryatt Bearl&gs Dlvisiont«Sandualqr* ' Ohio 
Xuelid (Great Srltaln) Ltd., Mevhoose, tanarkshlre, Scotland 
Trigldalre Dlvlsicn, Ekyton, Ohio 

Xueiid (Great Britain) Ud., Xevhoose, Lanarkshire, Scotland 
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57 



50 



Auto Parts 



GENERAL MOTORS ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
PART NUMBERING SYSTEM 



F^ROM 




NAME 



:>sf^nsc Research Uibcratorics Colcta, Callfo'^nia 
^:lnaw Steeri&g Gear Division, Saginaw. Kichigar 



>lso Radio Division, Kokocso, In<3.ana 

AC Electronics Division, KllwauJccc^ Visconslr ^ 

0«neral Kotora Ltd., AC-Delco Oivisicn, Dunstatle, Englar.o * 

Elect ro-Kctlve Dlvlaicn, LaGrange. Illinois 

Harrison Padiator Division, Loclcpcrt, New York 

AC Electronics Division, Milwaukee, i/lsconsin 

Hytira-Katic Division, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Blank 

Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, England ^ 
GMC Tniclc 4 Coach Division, Pcntiac, Michigan 
Hydra-Katie Division, Ypsllanti, KicMgan 
Blank (Originally assigned to Allison Division) 

Adao Op*l, A- 0., Russelshela, Gersany (Origir^U/ assigned to Allison Diviaion) 

Blank (Originally assigned to Allison Division) , » 

Deleo Resy Division, Anderson, Indiana 

Euclid Division, Clcrelarxl, Ohio 

Euclid (Great Brlt*ln) Ud.v Meiihouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland 
General Kotors Standard Parts 

Terast«dt Olvlslcn, Marrsn, Klchlfian (Originally asslgr^i io Brown-Llpe-Chapln Division) 

Temstedt Division, Warren, Klchlffan (OrlglrAlly asslgr^d to Aircraft Standard Parts) 

Inland Kanufaeturi&s Division, Dayton, Ohio 

PontiacS«otor Division, Pontile, KicMgan 

Blank XOrtjlnaHy assigned to Eastern Aircraft Divteion) 

VauxhaU^Motors Ltd-, Luton> England , 

General- Kotors d« Venezuela, C. A., Caracas, Venezuela 

Blank ^ * 

General Xotors Standard Ehslneerlng Katerlals and Processes 



— 
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i 



Unit C, Togtc 1 



by all divisions (Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Cadillac, and CMC Truck) to describe the 
same part. Hence, if a certain part were used on 
Pontiac products and on Chevrolet products, both 
divisions would use the sa'me part number to 
identify that part. 

Ford Motor Company part numbers, however, 
are fbrmed by expanding the basic group numbers 
that subdivide the parts catalog. Ford part numbers 
are significant in that they identify the nature, 
location, and application of the part to which they 
are, assigned. For example. Ford part number 
C3AZ 63P3A indicates to the experienced Ford 
parts person that the number is for a crankshaft 
(all crankshafts have the basic number 6303) and 
that it fits a 1963 series A vehicle (C3 means 1963, 
and A identifies the model). By the addition of 
proper prefixes (C3AZ is a prefix) and suffixes (the 
final A in the part number above is a suffix), new 
parts can be added to the existing system and still 
retain the basic group information. Any new crank- 
shaft will be assigned the basic part number 6303, 
but the prefix and suffix will change (Fig. C-2). 

The Ford parts catalogjs divided into sections, 
which are further dividedqflto basic groups (Fig. 
C-2)- The ha3ic group numbers are divided into 
subgroups, which are the basis for const^cting 
individual part numbers. The assignment of Ford 
part numbers, then, depends upon the individual 
subgroup divisions akeady estabUshed (Fig. C-3), 

^ Group Numbers * • ' 

^ Group numbers are particularly important to 
thos»e manufacturers' i^ystems whose part numbers 
are. nonsignificant. In the General Motors example 
above it was noted that GM part number 745Q745 
indicates nothing about the nature and application 
of that particular part. In such systems, one must 
turn to the group number for information which, 
will give meaning to nonsignificant part numbers. 

The group number sequence of each of ;the 
major automobile manufacturers is given in Figs. 
C-2 and C-4. Although these group divisions vary in 
number and interpretation, a basic similarity exists 
among all of them. Each group division represents 
a major section or area of the vehicle, and each, 
group is divided into subgroups within which, 
'discrete parts may be identified. 

In the General Motors system, the group 
numerals before the decimal point identify the 
major lajpemblies or systems in the automiobDes, 
numerals after the decimal relate to subassemblies 
or mdividual parts. Referring to the eariier example 



of GM group 5.536, the 5. refers to a rather large 
group section of the book which contains the data 
on parts for the operating brake, propeller shaft, 
and rear axle. Further division of the 5.000 group 
.separates these^ three units, and it is not until one 
refers to a subgroup 5.536 that the nature of the 
specific part can be found. Then, subgroup 5.536 
can be identified aS a specific subgroup (Bearing- 
Bearing Assembly-Race, Differential Side) within a 
larger group system (Fig. C-5). 

A method of dividing parts into major groups 
and subgroups is followed in all automotive parts 
catalogs. Although the various manufacturers have 
assigned different numbers, to each group and 
subgroup, the basic , systems are similar. As a 
beginning exercise, it is a good idea for the parts 
apprentice to memorize the major gfoup divisions 
of the catalog with which he or she is working. 
This is a reasonable task, since most catalogs 
contain less than 25 major group divisions. ^ . 

Group numbers seldom change, whereas part 
numbers may change frequently. Therefore, it is 
not advisable for the parts apprentice to attempt to 
memorize large blocks of part numbers, because 

. there are too many and they change too often. The 
group numbers are more stable and are used so 

, frequently that they should be committed to 
memory. The parts apprentice will find that it is a 
decided advantage tabe able to tum quickly ^and 
efficiently to the major group within which the 
needed pact can be found.' 

Use of tfie Catalog 

TTuee general methods are used in locating 
parts in the manufacturers' catalogs. Two of the 
methods are used frequently, while the third is 
used less often. The most common m^hod, of 
locating parts is by referring to the noun name as^ 
listed in the alphabetical index. The alphabetical 
index is keyed to the group number system of the 
book and leads directly to the numerical group 
under which the part can be found. 

A request for a fan blade for a 1975 CadDlac 
Coupe de Ville with air conditioning, for example, 

U would lead to group 1.064 (Fig. C-6). Although 
^this page was reproduced frohi a Chevrolet alpha- 

^ \betical index, it wiQ provide the correct group 
Jiumfeer, because all GM divisions use the same 
group system. When one turns to group 1 .064 in 
t^e Cadillac catalog, and runs down tKe Series^ 
column to "1973 exc. 75, CC," then reads acfo. 
in the Specifications column to "Air conditioning, 
7 blade type^" it is found tbat the desired part 
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♦Ay>» FIN . CtAHICiNArt tIAt OIL ilA^ 



OltCniPTlON 



PART NUMSCR 



62/ - 




J. 6 M*."^ . 094"/. 096" Or D.OU*. long-pointed - 
8 ) 221 1 


1 1 ttHDZ 6A302-A 
1 1 








t 1 


1 




6303 CtANKSNAPT ASSY. 


60/ 


X I 6 


144 


29.005" overall lengui f> 


I 


C2DZ 6303 «B 


61/ 




6 


170 


29.005" overall lengm 


I 


Q2DZ 6303 -A' 


52A3 


A 




215 


. 30. Q(f' overall length 


1 


B3A 


63 


IB 16 


200 




1 


C20Z 6303-A 





A 


6 


m 


31. 26" overall length -n^en Used to replace 
BBF 6303-A for service, spacer B4A 6434-A 
must be used between the crankshaft &fArh##i 


1 


- B6A 6303-E 


61 


A 


6 


223 


31. 26"o/alllength-repl.by C2AZ 6303-A(11.62) 


1 


ClAE 63d3-B 


62/ • 


A "Before 6/1/63" 






<OU squirt {loles have 90V chamfer .use with 
C1AE6200-Drod 


1 


> C2AZ 6303-A 


63 


lA "From 5/1/63" 


6 


223 


*ose wiui ujA^ o^uu-E rod ft C3AZ 6211>Abrg. 


1 


S C3AZ 6303-M 


49/51 


A 


6 


226 


.31.27** pveraU length-.78"diam.holerearflange 


1 


8MTH 6303-B 




B,A 


8 


2217252 


,24.145" overall length 


1 


C20Z 6303-A 


49/53 


A 


8 


2^9 




1 


EAB 63<»-A 


54 


A 

• 


d 




When used to^replace EBU 6S03-B, 
BHA M44^A nywneei to crankshaft spacer 


1 


.B4A 6303- B 


5b/62 


A.5 




^D. ouo overall iengtn«2. looO /2. 1888 O. D. 
connecting rod-2. 4980"y2. 4988" O. D, main 
bearing Journals 


— « — 
1 


B9TE 6303-A 


63 


|A,X 


8 |26(\289 




1 


0 C3AZ 6303-F 


63 


B Special (4/B carb. \ 






1 


C30Z 6303-B 


56/57 


A, 3 


'8 


3l^ 


AO* Ovo overau lengcn 


1 


B6A 6303.C 


50/59 


A 

■ " . ' \ ■ 


8 


332 


^ff A^Ct I'l ir ■ li II it t ■ .1 1 ^fc C /oil 4 n «a « AM.i t-^« 

^7. 83D overall iengtD-p/8 '-18 x 1. 42' hole 

front eftd"2. 4380*'^ 4SA8" O D rnnnArtlmr 
~ rod*2' 7484"/2 7492'^ FT^aln hAaHnir 

Journals-It EDC 


1 


B9A '*6303.B 


58/60 


A,S 

\ 


& 


352 


^7. 99d"overau icngth-S/^'-lB x 1.42" hole - 
front end-2!4380^'/2r4388" O.D. connecting 

>k. rocl«2^ 74R4"/2 74Q9** n" D main ViA9^n<r 

Joumals-fEDT ^ ^ 




B9'A'i^03-A 


6V62 


4 


B 


352 


«f.9<99 Dveraii lengifi-k^io -loz noie 
iroiu «na*«.ijj2V /*i^4oo ti^o. connecting rod 
*• V/. ^ m^Mii oearing journals " 
wcti^i^-f} M/ c irom cenier line oi journal to 
center line of crank pin 


1 


COAE 6303-B 


63 


A 


8 


352 




1 


C3AZ 6303-A 




A Special (4/B carb. ) 


6 


352 




1 


COAE 6303 -D 


61/62 
61/62 


l^-except Special 4/B t 6/B carb.,9 
P/1 -•♦Before 1/15/62" 


8 
8 


3W^ 
39d 


27. 935" overaUae^-5/16".18x 1. 42'-*' hole 
front end-2.43Mr/2.4388",0. D.connecting:rod 
-2.7484»y^^2" O.D.main bearing journals- 
IClAE'^^^n*' from center line of journal to 
center line of crank pin 


1 
1 


ClAE 6303-A. 


63 


A(except P/I),S 


8 


39d 


Use with<:i^6_200-C rods-"BefC&^ 1/1/62" 


1 


C3AZ 6303-B 


63 [ 


A(exceptP/l),S 


8 


390 


IC3AE 6303-E .use witiyC$%Z §200«B rods 


1 


«C3AZ 6303-0 














61/62 


A Special (4/B fi6/B carb.) * 


8 




^7. 935"overaU length- 5/tt"- 18 x 1.85" hole 
front end-2.4380"/2. 4388" O.D.^ connecting 
rod.2. 7484'72. 7472" O. D. main bearing 
Journals t foil grooves in main bearing Journals 


I 


ClAK 6303«I> 


62 
62 


P/1 ' 

A Special (4/B t 6/B carb.) 


8 
8 


390 
406 


- Use with C2AZ'6200«A rods-!^rom 1/15/62" 


1 
1 


C2AZ 6303-B 


6^ 


A j^cbl (4/B L S/B carb. ) 


d 


42*^ 


"Before 2/4/63".rebl. bv C3AZ 6303-G (1-63) 


1 


C3AZ 6303-E* 


^3 


A Special, P/1 


d 


390,406 


lOil grooves on all main faring Journals 


1 


C3AZ 6303-0 


63 


A Special (4/B ft 8/B carb. ) 


8 


421 


"Prom2/4/W" T 


1 


C3AZ 6303-G 


•59/60 

'1 j 


8 


8 


430 


29. 23" overall length-5/8'^-18 tapped hole at 
front end -reol. bv C2VY ^M3-A /i -63i 


1 


CIVE 6303-A 


59/60 




8 


430 


«(e) drilled holes in No« 4 <^ 5 Journals 


1 


C2VY 6303-A 










y 
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fig. C-2. Specimen pages of Ford parts catalog, showing iiasic grouping arrangement (Page 1 of 2) 
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;FORD BASICGROUP^UMBEirS-ond— - 
RELATED CATALOG SECTION NUMBERS 

•v 

Following Is an Index of the basic group numbers and their related catalog section numbers. 
A more detailed listing of the basic group numbers, their relatedvexpansibn numbers and 
functional areas is shown on tti^next three pages. 





cata|Loc 




CATALOG 




CATALOG 




BODY 


MSIC CJ10U# NUMtCR 




iASIC CttOW NUMBER 


sccnoNNa 


BASK CROUf NUMBER 


SECTION Ha 


BASK CROUP NUMBER 


SECTION Na 


CHASSIS l^ARTS 


CHASSIS rARTS 


CHASSIS PARTS 


BODY PARTS 


Miscellaneous 


Paint 


7100 - 7199 


♦71 


inn/vi in9oo 


100 


OAOnO . n9QQQ 




1000 - 1999 


10 


7200 - 7299 


♦72 


moAA ini^oo 
lUoUU - iUOvv 


ivo 


nwin - nj 1 0Q 


no/1 




20 


7300 - 7499 


♦73 




106 


(Id 900 . nQQQQ 


042 


*%nf\f\ oooo 
£iXj\} " ££99 


22 


7500 r 7599 ^ 


•75 


1 1 AAA 1 1 nnn 
llUUy - 119v9 


110 


innnn _ iqqqq 


100 


ZoUQ * ZjvV 


23 


7600 - 7999 


♦76 


12000 - 12999 


120 


9nnnn •vtonn 
*wou - ZO099 


200 


2400 - 2999 


24 






13000 - 13399 


130 


21000 - 21999 


210 


30OO . 3499 


30 






13400 - 13699 


134 


22000 - 22999 


220 


3S00 - 3599 


35 


7000 - 7999 




13700 - 13999 


137 


23000 - 23999 


230 


3600 - 3999 


36 


(Automatic Trans.) 


A70/A'W^' 


14000 - 14399 « 


140 


24000 - 25999 


240 


4000 - 4599 


40,40. 1 


IdentlficaUon 


A70 ( 


14400 - 14499 


144 


26000 - 26999 


260 


4600 - 4999 


46 


f/M - 1960 


A71 


14500 - 14999' 


145 


27000 . 27999 


270 


5009 -,5199 , . 


.50 . e 


F/M/2- 1960/64 


A73* . , 


l^^Q,- 15999^^ < 


»150 


.28000 - 28999 


280 ^ 


5200 - 5299 


52 


C/M - 1960/ 


A75 


16000 - 16599 


160 . 


29000 - 29499 


290 


5300 • 5399 


53 


C4 - 1964/ 


A76 


16600 - 16999 

1 


166 


'29500 - 29999 


295 


5400^ > 5999 


*54 


8000 - 8499 


80 


17000 - 17199 


170 


30000 - 39999 


300 


^000 - 6199 


60 


'8500 - 8999 


85 


17200 - 17399 


172 


40000 - 41999 


400 


6200 -6299 


62 


9000 - 9299 


90 


17400 - 17599 


175 


42000 -42999 


420 


6300 - 6499 


63 


"9300 - 9399 


93 


17600 - 17999 


176 


4300p - 43999 


430 • 


6500 - 6599 


65 


9400 - 9499 


94 


18000 - 18299 


180 


440 00 - 49999 


440 


6600 - 6899 


66 


9500 - 9999 


95 


18300 - 18999 


184 


50000 - 50999 


500 


6900 - 7099 * 


♦70 


CARBURCTM PARTS LISTS 95A 


19000 - 19999 


190 


51000 - 51999 


510 \v 






CARt.KITCOMPONCKTS 


95B 






















52000 - 52999 


520 














5300O 59999 


530 














60000 - 60999 


600 


*' 












61000 . 61999 


610 














62000 -'69999 


620 






• * 








0000 - 69999 


Soft Trim 














USA^^UCABt-E) 


(By UmUi Vm) 














» 

X 





Fig. 02. Specimen pages of Ford parts catalog, showing basic grouping arrangement (Page 2 of 2) 
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F0M CM PAVTS ginirai 
fORD MOTOR COMPANY BASIC PART NUMBERlMG 

— --OMSSI^rfNGINI AND EUCTRICAL BASIC NUMBER SERIES 




1000-1299 

uao-KN 
tsoo-int 



JOOO-XS) 



lAOOO-lASO 
U2SMAM9 
1A3SO-1M9) 
IAS00-1A724 

ZAOOO-ZASM 
ZAS}S4At74 
ZAITS-ZAKS 
M0O-3M99 
3A»>-3A77( 



fAXTS MHKH OUAltfY 
IT rUNdlONAl ASIA 




lASK 


lASIC 


rAII NO. 


Sftris 


situs 


iXPAMSION « 



Tirw MdTrtw 
AlrCeaipmier 

Fmt Ann Froat Svsatinioiu; 
SInriMt Got m4 StMrim Wteii 



3777-39) 
400&439S 

S000-U4S 

5iso>sm 

5200-5W 

S3aO-53S0 
S3S1-S4II 
S417$(S4 

sa?-54» 



3A777-3A999 
4A00O-4A399 

SA00O-Mi49 
SAISO-SAIM 
SA20O-SA»9 

5A3OO-5A350 
SA3S1-$A4U 
SM17-SA4S4 
SA4SS-5Aai 



OpM MuMtan 

IMT All* m4 Orimlttfl Mtf 

FrtcM and Indtttx 

H«t9tr.Ex]a«thpM.Md 

Bnclttts . 
FfOMt Spriifs 

S«»-r»iM (For C^b MoiMdiiD 

OpM ftoMttn * ^ 

FfMt SpriMfs-^Ups, Stods. u4 



SSOO-SUS SASOO-SASiS 

4iM'Sm $ASI(-5A)99 

60004m MXXKAtn 

(K04M4 (A90O^A944 

(94S49» (AMS-6A999 

7000. 7MS 7A00O-7M99 

TSOO^TW 7A$0O-7Afi4) 

TGO^Trn 7A(S0.7A799 

mnn 7aico.7A9)9 

I0004<S U(XXMA<99 



Aw SprlMi n4 AtbcUKi fifts 



Iftstabtloa sad Orm-«p , 

TrwunbilM aad Skittiai Coatrob 
CMC* Md Co«tr«b 
Tfmw teicw Ow tfdriw 
ToroM CMWfltf 



tSOMSn IAS00-tAS99 Wtttr Pwtips 

I80»«fi3 tAC004A€69 FMsadendttb 

a$70<t999 tA(ra<<A»9 OpM Nitmbm 

»00-»O 3A00O-9AM9 fMi TMfc 

9Z70-S339 tA2X>.9A3» FMl Md 01 GMm f Ml 
TibtS 

S340-)m fA340-9A4n FmI Pttnps 

M24.9m M424.9A499 . Kuufold. Cttmpt. Tbtmostats. 

SS004Sn US0O-9A599 Cafbtinton 
SeOO-KM Me00-M699 , Cwt«fttor Ak OuftCft 
9700-3l» 9A7«>'9At99 TNnaostatic Ctekt. Acc Sptf k i 
mottt* Control Rods 



wgo -W) 

l OOOO - 10293 
iO3OO<J03)9 
10400-10(99 
iOSOO-lOM 
10(50-10837 

IOaS-10999 
1100O-1IS29 
11530-115(1 
1U69-11U9 



9A30O-9A999 
tOMOO-10A299 
I0A30O-1OA399 
1QA40O-IOA499 
1MS0O-i6aM9 
10A(SO-10At37 

10At31'IOA999^ 
IIAOOO-MASn 
llAS30nAS6l 
1US$9-11A(I9 



GMtrtton 

Afknutor aad Itectlfiw 

OpMNiiiabcn 

CMmtor RmWor 

Binify Md Sappom— Vottmtter 

tad Ouw radiator 
iRStmiiMat Chnttr lod Coatrob 
StutMi IMer Md Starttr Switdi 
OpM nunbtrs 
ItaUoif S««cb 



il620-nU4 - 1U(20-1IA(44 
llC4$.|l(li . lUetS-llAfitt 



1I60-1I999 
1200O-U399 



12400-12(27 
1242t-1240 



IU$t9'llA999 
12A0OO-12A399 



12A(00-12A(27 
12A(».12AW9 



Opm7u 



Tlkit Mria* 1m* b t cew f a iMcifvc ond portt 
wi* p«ft awbin from o «er* op| 



IfaMoA CoA, Ontrtbvtor. Coa- 
difittf MdOwpfint" 

(^l^umbtn 
9»afifyfn;|l^ «« lla ManMUd 



12450^2499 
12S0O.I2SS9 
12a)0-129M 
13000-13199 
132Q0-13299 
13000-13399 
13400-13699 
13700'U799 

13S0O-13949 
13950-13999 



I2A4»'12M99 ^ 
12A500-I2A$99 
I2A600'I2A999 
' I3AOOO.I3A199 
I3A200<13A299 
i3A30013A399 
i3A400<l3A699 
13A700'I3A799 

lMaOO-l3A9<9 
13A9S0 I3A999 



fktn WHICH OUAlIfY 
ir rUNCIlONAl AlfA 



C«tlaa Govaraer 

Opca NiHRbars * 

OpaaNitaban 

HtadUaips 

fuUBiuflip) 

TvniSituI 

Lktasi, Tal, aad Stop Laaips 
CoMrtKjr, Doffla, nd la^tnMiMat 

Ijiopi tad Switcbts 
Hon 

Optft Nvaibart 



14000-14Ct9 HAOOO-UAS^ 



14(90-14724 
1472$-|4999 

15000-15039 
15040-15074 
1507S- 15114 
15115-15199 
1S200-I5299 
15300-15399 
15400-154S9 



UA690-1U724 
iU72$-14A999 

I5A0OO-I5A039 
I5A04O-I5A&74 
> I5A07S 15A114 
I5AUS'15AI99 
1SA20O-ISA299 
15A300 I5A399 
1SA4001SA4«9 



Wiriei tad Orcnit eruMn. Tar- 
niaab tad 'Conacctors, Wiadow 
lUttbtor, Fkm Pand 

S«4tlt»t«btor (OcctrictO 

Jundioa Bom tad flectrfe 
CoadaN 

Clodcs 

OfuUcMtr 

Lamp A»r.~ClN$tir 



Spot Imps 
LanpAssT'Markar 



15490-15549 
15SS0-15579 
15510-15599 
al5ffiO-lS649: 
^156S0<15^ 
15£5(-15699 
15700-15724 
15725-15759 



15780-15799 
I5a00-15t49 



1SA490-I5A549 
l5A550-i$A579 
1SA580-1SA599 
A15AC00-15AH9 
^ISA&SO-I5aS5 
15A656-I5A699 
15A700 15A724 
lSAm'lSA759 



1SA760'15A799 
I5A200-15AS49 



Lamp Assr -BacJi-«p 

umpAssr-utmy 

l-amp Assr^foHca Ftohtr 

Map'Laav ^ 

\TopCotttrol 

' Cailoa Compartaitat Ijinp 
CoflMwrdat fuaip Moton Nott. 
* Not «)td Pasaaafar Car. Track 

« ladBstrbl Cat&MS 
Opeatlimbcrt 

l-amp Assr-'Traasaibsloa Coo- 
troi S«itctQr Indicator 



15t50.15t74 

15t75-15t99 

159C0-1S999 

1600O-IQ49 

I62S0-16299 

1C300-16U9. 

16(50-15549^ 

lSSSO-16579 

1(5».1(599 

lUOO-11999 



1SASS0'1SAS74 
ISAS7S-15At99 
1SA900-1SA999 
1U00O1U249 
t(A250-l6A299 
1(A300 ISAU9 
aSA45016A5<9 
1(ASS01(AS79 
1(AS10-1(AS99 
ieA60acl(A999 



ParUH BrakaSlcaal 
Opao Nwabtfi ' 

«rroat Fonder ibA htnut 
FaodafSkiddt 
Itaar Ftadan 

ItutMlaa Board! aad Bracktb 
SptaiJiShMds 

Opaa KMtbtra , 
Hood. BracMts. tad Coatrob 



17000-17149 
17150-17249 
inS0.173t4 
173IS-17399 
17400-17424 
17425-17S99 
17fi0O.17674. 

iKTs-ma 

17749-17999 



i7AO0O-17Al49 
. 17A1SO-I7A249 
17A2SO-17A3t4 ~ 
i7A38S-17A399 
17A400-17A42( 
17A42S-17AS99 
I7A600-J7A674 
PA$75l7A74l 
'17A749-17A999 



Toeb 

Opaa Niaibtn 
\ Spat^wttir lad TadwmaKf 
>^ Opan Nambofi 
> Raar Wiadow Wiptr 
• ^Wtodstdrld Wipen 
\WkidilkkldWtabm 
.Raar Vltw Mlrrore 
front aad Rear Bumpcn aad Stoaa 
XoatWctort 



l»0b-ltl99 

lt2oa:it24i 

.1124211^ 
11700-11799 
13100-19(99 



•X 



ltA00041A199 \ 
ltA20O-llA241 
IM242-I2A(99 
II4700'IM799 

. 1U100-HA499 

19500-195(9 \1M500-J9A549 
19550-1)999 ^ 1)A5S0-IV^ 



Sbodi Abtorbars " 
Haatm 

AJrBrakts' V*' 
Radio 

Mbc t Riaoo wa Amwcrin * 
AlrCo^itiomn 



COtJVGHt C IW4'rotD MOTOt OOM^AHT— OOUSOtl^ MCMIGAN 



( 



I 
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f OH9 CAR PMTS 



10 GENERAL 

INFORMATION 

BODY BASIC NUMBERS AND CORRESPONDING FUNCTIONS 



■ 


liMc fAtf no. 


USK 


run V*HKM OUAJfT 




lASK ^AKI NO. 


• ASIC 


rAtis WHICH ouAiirr 




situs 


SllliS UfAMSIOH 


ir lUNCIIONAl AHA 


1 


SldiS 


SdllS IXfANSION 


tT rUNCnOKAl AtfA 



*?000000» 7COOO >I 
0I40O-O149S 

Q200C-02OI 
tt70O - <gt>> 
Q30QO-O399)' 

0440O44S» 



70000A00 70000A99 
001AOO-C03A99 
0MA0O-0iU99 
01SAOO-01SA99 
OI«AOO-017A$9 
01tAOO-01M99 
020A00<02U99 
0»AOO-Q2(A99 
027A0O-0»A99 

(130AO0-O3SA99 
M0A004MA49 
042AS(^0<3A99 
0UA0O-O4SA99 



Body Amatly t Trvn S«b 
rm\ lai AmwMy 
VMbttbui Ducts I Sttm' 
Brill* Mm Svj^ 
Otih AoNtbly , 
VttbbtMi Dvcb t Vttm 
CotrtAmnMy 
rroit Body Knw Assy, 

OpM 

Body Front Tte Bowfincat. ttc 
WiRdsMtid AsMMbly 
Vbof Asstfl^tly 

Frpit B*n tM InsL PtMl Assy. 
Pmt Assy — Itstr fsMlOttids 



04ioo-oan 
oisoo-osm 
euoo-oem 



*7010QOO'7Ot009) 
10lOO-IOS» 

1IOOO-1IO» 

nioo-itm 
usoo-nm 

U000> 12099 



04«AQ0-047A99 

04IA00 04SA99 
O49A0O t&iKn 
OeOAOO-061A99 
062A00 099A99 
niOOAOp roi00A99 
101A06 10$A»9 
lOMOO 109An 
U0AOO<110A99 
niAOO<n3A99 
IMAOO-lMAn 
nSA0O!I7A99 
lltA0O.iIM99 
120AOO<120A99 



Cww L^Mtf Assy t listninctt 

Ointtf 
Aili RvotjrtKk Assy 

OOM 

Qovt Cooift Assy 
Opt* 

Floor As»iH6t)r 
Floor $id« Mtntbtf Assy 
Floor Cross $i8 Assy 
Uad*r Body Assy, 
Floor P»H hstmMt 
ThM fM Silencm t Ms 
floor Bosrd Assy. 
OpM 

Floor Bot/d IUi*r 



12100-12299 
U30O.12S99 
12tOO*12t99 
I 1270ah 12999 

V 13200-13299 
\l3300-13499 
13SOIM3S99 
13G0O- 11799 
14Q0O-14Q99 
U10&.I4199 
1I20S- 14299 
11300 - 19999 

*7Q2000O>7O20099 



12IAOO-I22A99 
' 123A0012M99 
12€A0O-12(A99 
127A0Q-I29A99 
130A0O-131A99 
132A00-132A99 
133AOO<13<A9> 
ISSAOO^ISSAM- 
136AOO-I3ZX99; 
I40A0O-14OA99* 
U1A00-I41A99.- 
142AOO-142A99 * 
143A0O-199A99 
702O0A0O'7020QA99 



Floor Trifts. Covtr Dvtt^ter 

CpM 

Floor SUd Strip • 

riMr lUt t Cvptt ' 
^ttoor Soifl n»t« 
.-Ob«« 

Fioor Tool Bos 

'.'SSfsbef Assy -Body fiidr Front 
^ M««bt< Atn -Body Sid« Rur 
Sdl Assy -Fioor Pu Cross Froot 

. Body Sid* Ass«fflt3y. 



20II»>20199 
20200-20399 
2040O-20499 « 



20700-21799 

2QI0O-21099 

21100-21299 

2UOO-21399 

21400-»799 ' 

21IOO-St99. 

22200^22391 

22«0O.22t» 

22S00-22U9 

22100-2209 . 



-201AOO-201A99 • 
' 202AOO-2a3A99 
. 204A00-204A99 
20SA00.20M99^ 
207AaM07A99 
20IA0O^IOM9 
2tlAQ0.2i2A99 . 
:^I3A»-213A99. 
2I4A00-217A99 ' 
. 21tA00-22lA99 t 
' 222A00-223A99 
224A0O>224A99 
. '22SA00l22$A99 
22(A0O-22(A99 



FfMt Door . . ' 

Front Door futl 

Front Door fMr - 

Front Door Unitt 

Front Door Bdboni 

Front DOMiGutlsJ) Mdf. I WtK^ 

FrontOoorR»tet ^ 

Om. 

Front Door Cbtt 
Front Door Uck 
' Front Ooor-41m FraAt 
Front,Ooor,Jttt(flci 

FiS!oowHMd&»--l«ld* 



227gQ - 22?99 
fllOO - 22t99 
'22900-22999 



2310O-233IB ■ 

• 2M0O-23W 
23SOa>Z3»9 ^ 
Z3GOM3ai r 
23700-2099' 
24000-24199 
24200^24299 ' 

• 24CD0J4OI 



227AfiO-227A99 
22SAQO-22IA99 
229A0a>229A99 • 
230AOO'230A>9 
231A0O-233A99 

v'234A0O-rMA99. ' 
•23SA0O.23SA99:- 
236A00^36A9»'^ 
237A00.239AJ». .* 
.240AOO-24tA9l9 ^ 
242A0Q^2<2A99* 

.243A0O:24SA99 !. 

. >24(MO-24(A99 • 

~^M0-24iA9» 



FrMtDo^HiiM, ' ' 

front Door wptittiRi'Vvlidow 
vFr«tf^Oo«tt»M 
'Front On*rllit»l>tor ' 

frint Door Window RifnlrtDf 

FrontOoorChiek ' 

0p*n ' ** * * 

front Ooof'Trini^ - 1 
-ffonlDoof A fttW > 



2S0Q9-2SO99 
25100-2S299 
2&300-2S399 
2S400'2Se99 
2570O-2St99 
2$900-2S999 
2(000-26199 
26200-2S399 
2(400-26599 
2eeOO-2£699 
2(700-26799 
7(100-26899 
•2(900-2(999 
27000-27199 



2S0A00'2S0A99 
251A00 2S2A99 
253A0O-253A9> 
2S4A00 2S6A99 
257A00-2SaA99 
259A00 2S9A99 
2COA00 26)A99 
262A00-263A99 
264A0O 26SA99 
2(6A00 266A99 
267AOO-267A99 
26IA0O-26SA99 
269A00-269A99 
27CA00-2;iA99 



Rur Door Frim* A NUr Assy. 

Rosr Door HMdtr ' ' 

R**r Door Bottom 

Rur Ooor Gannh Mogld)n{ 

RurOoor Gins 

Op** 

Rur Ooor Rttitl 
R«ir Door CUss Friro* 
Rur Ooor Lock 
R«jr Door KMdln 
Op*« 

1i«4r Door K«t« 
Opt* 

Rur Ooor R»nUtor 



27200-27299 
273QO-27399 
274Q0-27699 
27700-27799 
27ttO>28099 
2S100-2t399 
2I400-2S499 
2tS0a-2tS99 
21(03 28699 
2S700 2t799 
2tj0p - 21999 
29000-29199 

292C0-29599 
29600 29699 



272AOO 272A99 
273A0O 273A99 
274AOO 276A99 
277AOO 277A99 
2;iA00 280A99 
28IA00 2S3A99 
2t4A00 2$4A99- 
2<5A0^QA99 

waSwa?? 

2t3A00 289A99 
290AO0 291A99 

29?ApO 295A99 
29W0-296A99 



RurDoor Clwck 

Row Door Rffuiitor Vicmm LKt 
R*M Door Trwi — 
urttr Assy 
urtcr fsn*! Assy 
' r Lock Ntir 




Qnarlcr Window Girnoh Mooldktf 

tMouldini 
Qwrltr Rcwi 6r*€*s t Brkts. 
QuMter Window Assy 



2970O- 29799 1 
" 29I0O-29999 
7030000-7030199 

30200-30299 
30300-30499 ' 
30500 30699 
39700-30799 
30100-30999 
31000-31499 
31S00-31S99 
31(00-31t99 

31900-31999 
32000 - 321 » • 
32200-3^^ 



29;AOO 297A9i,« 
298A00 229A99 
70300AOO-^1A^ 

302AO0 302A99 
3O3AO0-3O4A99 
30VUX)-306A99 
307AOO 30;A99 
30eA00-309A99 
• 310A00 3I4A99 

31SA00 11SA99 ~ 
. 31«A0041tA99 

319AO0-319A99 
32OA0O-32IA99 
- 322AO0-323A99 



QuirtM'Wtndow Glass 
'Qturttr GtissChinAcI 
QiurkrGUss RuA Qmrtrr Wmdow 
Rtt 

QMrter VcftL Window 
Dosrttr Window R*tab(or 
duarttr GUss Fr im* 
Owrttr Arm Ktst AsliX*c*ptMl* 

guirttf TriMVAssy, t Assist Loof 

Qtr. Arm Rtst Assy, t R»«r Sc«t 

CcAtir Arm Rtst 
Owrttr PiMl Sp«r* WiMd Compt 

sB* Sbti-Trtm Stkks-Anti- 
Sowiks 



32400^499 
32S0O-39999 
7O4000O.7O4OO99 ' 
^ . ^4010040199 
40200-40233 
4Q3004O399 
4040040499 
' 4OS0O4OS99 
40G09-40699 
40700-40799* 

• 40I004M99 
409QM0999' 
41(0041099 

• 41100^1199 



y4A00-324A»9 
'32$A00 399A99 
7O4O0AO0-7O400A99 
401A00-401A99 
4C2A00-432A99 
. 4O3A00-4Q3A99 
4O4A00-4O4A99 
•4O$M0-4OSA99 
40I/O0-406A99 
407A00-407A99'. 
408A00-40tA99 
4O9A00-4O3A99 
410A0O-410A99 
411A00-4nA99 . 



Onmr Fotflni Co«pt>pKMf* 
Optn . 

-8*ckQ6orAssimtly 
L*|xat* Compt Ooor.Assy. 
TsdOrt^Assy. 
B«ek PintiAssy. 
UttCit* 

Op*« , ' 

Lnntt* Co«pt Ooor PmI^' 
Ta«i{».fiMlAssy. 
eKl^)oor Fhm*Assy 

TttGtti rrim* Assy. 

B«cJt poor Mw FiBoft 
Op*« 



.4120041299 
4130041399 

:4140M1S99 

41(0041699 
'417004tt99 

4110041999. 

4»0042199 
-4220042299^ 

^^0042499 



42004209 
42n»42t9l . 



412A00412A99 ' 
413A06413A9) 

414A0041$A99 
' *41IA0O41U99 
'417A004ttA99 
419A00419A99 
42QA00421A99 
422A00422A99 - 
4HaOM24A9» ' 
42SA0042SA9- 
. 42(Ma42(A99 
427M0«42U9I ^ 

'• ^9A0O429A9l ' 



0*ckNbfGronp 
U^iCe«pt4UrtG«tiOoor 

ti*n ' * 
TilGUi Frtakit 
BocTBoRRil 

fad Doof dm 4 FrMkt • » 

BockWhiddw FniM Assy. \' ^l* 
'8*cl Window GomlslittoiildlM. i ' 

BKk Door fWsk Strip-llMdiri^« 

TftlGttfCrmFinislhStrV' 
» twtm Co0pL Itbyi Asty^ 



C*3^ Ford basic par^ niJiTi^»ring'Syitem .(^dge 2 of 3)* 
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Auto Parts 



FOKP CAR PAHTS 



GENERAL 
INFORMATION 



11 



BODY BASIC NUMBERS AND CORRESPONDING FUNCTIONS [u^m^ 





lASK MRI NO. 


lASIC 


tktW WHKK OUAtlFI 


■ 


■ tJIC PAII NO 


lAMC 


PARIS MHKH OUAIlfT 




$[»IIS 


JElllt lirANSIOK 


IT rUNCIIOhil AKU 




SIRIfS 


)ltl(^ IIPANStON 


IV lUNCnONAl AHA 



4300043099 
4310043149 
4315043199 
4320043399 
43400-43499 
43S0043699 
4370043799 
4330043>99 

4390043999 
4400O44099 
4410044199 
4420044299 

4430044399 
4440044599 



430j(bO430A» 
431A0O431A49 
. 431A50431A99 
432A0O 433A99 
434A00434A99 
4Sa00 436A99 
437A00437A99 
43tA00 43SA99 

439A0O439A99 
WAOO 440A99 
441A00 441A99 
442A0O'442A99 

44JA0O 443A99 
444A0O 44SA99 



741 G*t» HiAte A»x 
,BKk Door Lock Am. 
Till Gitt Lock A»y 
Lutxaic CompL \xA AtSf, 
t*ck Door Htaik AwmMy 
UtSfiM CoffipL LocMx tUiMnt 
BKi(Door.Wutbentr« 
Lotsil* CompL, Bfiaott I 

Weithmtr^ 
TiJl Gito t»mou I Oowtl 
Biek Window (tcfuUtor Auy 
BKk Door Cktck Asn 
Logmc* CotppL U4 Sugpim- 

Op«A 

Tii^GittSvpport 



7 - 



vS490O'S4999 
> UO0O^199 
»200:55999 
7060006-7060024 
6002S-60049 - 
600SO40074 
60075-60099 , 
60100^124 
60US-60199 



- S49A00-549A99 
UOAOO »1A99 
S2A0O $$9A99 
7O6OOA0O>7OGOOA24 
^ .fiOOA2fi 600A49 
600il50 6«»74 
600A75-600A99 
6OIA0O 60)A24 
601A2$ 601A99 



60200-60299 


602AOO 602A99 


60300-60499 


603A00 604A99 


60500-60799 


6OSA00 607A99 


6080060999 


60SAOO'609A99 


(1000^1299 


6IOA0O 612A99 


61300-^399 


6I3A004i3A99L 


6140041499 


614A0O-614A99 


61S00-61599 


61SA0O61SA99 


6160O-6IE99 


616A00 616A99 


6170O6l|99 


6l7A0O-6)$A99 


61900 62099 


619A0O 620A99 


621006229) 


621A0O 622A99 


62300-62399 


623A00 623A99 


■6240O62499 


624A0O 624A99 


62S00-«2S99 


62&A00-62SA99 


62600-62799 


626A00-627A99 


62tOO-(2S99 


62tA00 62IA99 


62900-63199 


^ 629AOO(3IA^ 



*i(oof VtntiUtor 
Top Liia'f* t*nkt 

^reot Sut Auy. Compt Lns Trim 

Rtii Se«tAuy,— Opera ScitAuy. 

Front S«it Any. , 
« Rlir S«il CuihMA Auy 

0&ttf% S«il Adjuttment ' 
' >t*ir U*\ BKk Assy.-^Occk Sut 
8Kk Auy * 

Orfvei's S«il ejck kaj. Comp, 

Front Scat Cwshioo Fnm A»ty. 

ft«ir S•ltC«»^iocl FriRMii 
Aitx. Scit CutiMOfl FramMi 
Optra Scit Cushion FraAtini 

OrWs Seit Cushioa Frtmint 

Front $ut BJCk Fc|miat 



4460044699 
4470044799 
4480044999 
4500045099 
4510045199 
4S2004S299 
4S30045399 
45I004»99 
4S60045699 
4570045799 
4530045599 
4S90O45999 
4600O46099 

4 

46iaM6lA 
462Q04S299 



44$A00446A99 
447A00447A99 
44|A0O'449A99 
450A0O-450A99 
4MA00451A99 
4S2A0O 452A99 
4S3A00453A99 
4S4A00455A99 
4S6A0O4S6A99 
4i7A004S7A99 
4S3A0O 45<A99 
4S9A0Q-459A99 
460A00 460A99 

461A0O461A99 
462A00462A99 



BKk lUkit BmMt 
Bwh Door Mai 
LuQitt Compi Opeiiiftt Mnf 
Till Gil* ttiflforctmvBt 
^^^t&mpL Oraio Trouch 

BKkCwttiii 
Uttt^I* Cofljpt Trim 
L«tt*t* tool ConipL 
Ittsnt Cooipt. fitUbon Bowd 
Lvts*tt Compt Sltelf Bosrd 
itiU^H Coo^ Liop As» 4 
litgm ConpMtmtnt PMiac* 

JfloJ Coapt 
DKkSttp 



Rcir Su( BJCk Fram 

«ur Sett Sid« PilUr-fro«t UiX 

Sld«8o*rd 
RtarSuiS^tPaiM) 
Front S«it BkK fantl 



IJuttmtD 
Mnf 



Front Seit Adi»3tin| 
Drhrtf'sSutAdlt 
Front Sut BKk II 
Drtvcf'sBickMnf. 
Rur Seat BKk Rcinf 
Drhrer I Pmtflfer Seit S«pport 

ReirSeitltft 
Froot Stit Floor Rest Tot dmi 
Front Stit BKk SotM Cord 

Front Stit Bick AsS IteccptKlt 
Front Stit Cushion Covtr^Ctntv 

Stat Optra Stat Cmhion 



4630046399 
4610046499 
4650046999 
470QO47299 
4730047999 
4800049099 
ai0O49999 
70500007050099 
S010OS0199 
5020050299 
5030050599 
S0G0OS0799 
SOaOO-51299 
S130O51399 
5140O5IS99 



463A00-463A99 
464A0O 464A99 
46SA00-469A99 
470A00472A99 
47aA0O479A99 
4tOA00480A99 
4tJA0O-499A99 
7OS00A0O-7D50OA99 
501A0O501A99 
S02AOOS02A99 
SO3A00 5O5A99 
506A00-507A99 
SOSAOO 512A99 
513AOO-513A99 
5I4A0O-51SA99 



BKk Door Trim 
Lntpit Compt Trim 
fiKWitTm 
SptrtWkNlCoff^Artflwnt 
Opts 

RurftackAxsy. 
Opto 
Boor Assy. 
Top Assy. 
Roof PiMl Any. 
Top Stat iroo 
Top qptntlni Metfcmbm 
Roof JtMtltttaimrs 



RoofRaaAwmtKv 
Top Bow Assy. iOomt 
Mtb.4Att. Farts 



Liffip- 



(320O-&3299 

6330O{33»r 

63400-«3499- 

63500-63599 

63600-63699 

63700-63799 

Q80O63899 

64000-64099 
6420044399 
64400-64599 
6460O64699 



63IA00-631A99 



'43^A0O632a99 
. 633A00 633A99. 
1634A0O634A99 
635A00-635A99 
636A00-636A99^ 
637A00437A99 
638AO0-63SA99 

640A0O640A99 
642A00 643A99 
, 644A0O64SA99 
646A0O6(6A9? 



Front Stat CoSMon Sprint^ ' 
CtflttrStlt 

Optra Stit CvsUon Sprtof 

Rtar Stat Qnhlon SpHftf 
Stat CnsMon Pid 
StatCnsMon Fadni 
S«stCtfsUonCndnp« 
CvsMonBottoa • 
S«ttC«sMonWctt8iAdinf 
Front Stit SldtCtnM 
Btsr Stat CusMoci Cdvtr 

Oc<k Stat Cosbion Com 
DrMf's Stat Rtar Com 
Partition Window Optrttfatt Mtek. 
Front Stit Back CvsMon Com 
Stat Back « Pad Assy. 

Stat Back OIvIsIom Frasw 



51600-51699^ 
5170051799 
- S1C04U33 

suoosin 

S10O42^ 
5230052399 • 
S240O52499 
525C0525J9, 
52tCO-52<99 

53000530 9 9 
5310043199 
SX20O43299 
S330O43399 
5M0O5349) 



51SA0O-516A99 

517A0O417A99 

■51U0O-51tA99 

5IU004I9A99 ' 

S21A0O-S22A99 

523ACOt523A99 

524A00-524A99 

V25AflO-525A99^ 

52(A0O-526A99 

527A00429A99 

530A0OS30A99 

531APO-S3IA99 

532A0O432A99 

533A0OS33A99 

534A0O-534A99 



Roof RIbi SMS 

Roof Drip AFIiiiskMoaldini 

Rwf Pirtrfan 

Roof Trim PintJ HeadlWnt 
RodHtadGnlAtStppo^ 

RoofCirdtetfd 
TeptekCwtsln 

TppOwk«SS*lQittr1tf 

Top Stack^Toedi 

Top IndM— Fcldiat Pttar^ 

Top Back CwtalA > 

KydnnlieCroap 

TopCwIaliCoQtalw 



647004^9 647A00447A99 

141004099 64UQ044U99 
600044999 649aS449A99 



65OA00-6S0A99 
6Si0O«l» 6S1A0O6S1A99 
($2004529) . 652A004W99 

^ 6S3A004S3A99 
■ . 6S4A0O6S4A99 



65SA0045SA99 
, 6S6A004StA99 
_ 1 .^<66QA00460A99 
iU004SS9) \ '661A0O665A99 
666A00466A99 



Fmrt Sttt Back Sprinc-Ctflter 
Stat 

Front Stat Bach Pad » 
Front Stit Back Ctrdbotrd 
Ggm^omotrd Com 

Front Stet Back Fidnf 
Front Stat Back TrMiRii 
Front Stat Back CMMon Wilt 4 ' 

FroS^ftsckWaddbH 
Front Stat Back Msc. Trini<- 

HataockAm. 
front StttB«iBti*«3 
Opa« 

PMaiWSaat- 

Optll V ' 

Rtar Stit Back Oom 
Oacfc Stat BacK Com 



S350O53Si)> 

53700437)9 
53»0S3O9 

saoo^m 



S430O54399 
SM0O-$44))t 
54S0O44S9) 
54Cg054e9 ^ 

SMO440) - 



5!&A0O43SA99* 
S36A0O-536A99 . ° 
537A0O537AJ9 . 
53M0O-53tA99 
S39A00441A99 . 
&42A00 &42A99 * - 
S43A0O.S43A99 
544A0O-544A99 .* 
54SA0O-54SA99 ; 
546A00446A99 
&47A0OS47A99 
^<IA0O-^99r 



TcpdidaFroirtCwtaln 

TtpSldtlaarCoctiki 

Ttp Comi, Pads and R ibhir i 

QMiWCnrtaki 

FoMii^Tw 

Top Back 

Roof Pads 4 WaddiH-S9Mtan 
TopOostHcodiContataar 

%Toldin(Conpt it 

TotKeWDomi^ 



667A00467A99 
66tA0046tA9) 



663A0046)A99 

670004709) 67QA0O47DA99 

mamn 67iaoo47ia99 

C720&473)) 672A00472A99 

C730O473» 673A0O673A)9; 




•itr Stat lack SpriM 

latr Sail Back Pad^ 

Ra«Sa8tCardbo«d' 
Stat Back F«(lH 
. Stat Back Oirtw Am » 

COMT 

Rlir Salt Am Kaat 
Rmr Stat SAmotc 
fcarSartlHafcoifd 



IMPMtMT: AS iACH INDIVIDUAL V»AMStON SBtlMS 6ICOMES tXHAUSTED Of NUMBOtS, AMOTHOt SOtlSS 
WZU if iSTABUSHB> BY USi Of THS, MiXT AlMABiTtCAL iXPAfiStON UTO $UCH AS **t** THMU 



COrrtWKT h 1»*4— 10*0 MOTOt COM^AMT— DUItOtN. MKM»CAH 



Fig, 03, Fdrd basic parts numbertnjg system (P^ge 3 of 3) 
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MASTER PAflTS ifST 




CHASSIS PARTS SECTION 

This Parts List Is effective September 1, 1964 

The *'List Prices" shown in thls Parts List are suggested prices only 
for sales to consumers. 



ISSUED BY: 



, Parts and Prices are subject ta change ar removal without notice. 



GENERAL 
INFORMATION 



PAINT CHARTS 



PARTS HISTORY 
— INDEX™ .-^ 



ALPHABETICAL 
INDEX 



ILLUSTRATION 
INDEX 



ACCESSORIES 



GROUP o 

ENGiNE-airrcH 



GROUP 1 
COOLING-OIUNG 



GROUP 2 
CHASSIS ELECTRICAL 
UGHTING 



GROUP 3 
RJEL-CARBURETION 
EXHAUST ^ 



GROUP 4 
TRANSMISSION 
HYD BRAKE CONTROL 



GROUP 5 
WHEELS-BRAKES 
PROP SHAFT-REAR AXLE 



GROUP 6 
FRONT SUSPENSION 
STEERING 



TRAME-SPRINGS 
SHOCKS-BUMPERS 



GROUP 8 
HOOD-FENDERS 
HEATER-STD, PARTS 



' GROUP 9* 
AIR COND.-BODY MOUNTS 
INSTR. aUSTER-MISC 



GROUP 10 
DOORS-REGULATORS 
WINDSHIELD-WIPER-WASHER 



GROUP U 
SEATS-ADJUST^ 
CENTER, QUARTER, BACK WINDOW 



GROUP U 
BODY FRAME-PANELS 
MOLDINGS 



GROUP 13 
BODY WIRING 
OONV. TOP TRIM 



GROUP U 
CONV. TOP HARDWARE 
INTERIOR TRIM 



GROUP 15 
CARPETS 
REAR COMPT. TRIM 



TRIM CHARTS 



GROUP 70 
STATIONERY 



Prmted m U.S.A. 



Codliloe Motor Cor DtvisioA0 1964 C«n«rat Mo»OfS Corporation 



TWENTY NINTH EDITION 



^Fig. C4. Automobile manufatturers' parts groups (Page 1 of 4) 
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C H R Y S L E 

PASSENGER'CAR PARTS CATALOG 



'A" SERIES 
1965 

PLYMOUtH 
VALIANT 

DODGE 

DART 
CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 



NOVEMBER 1964 



PARTS DIVISION 



^CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48231 









GvnvrpHfTf brmotioh 




Parts PockoOts 


PT»1 


Police - Toxi 


1-1 


Group 1 
Accessories 


2*1 


Oroup 2 

Front Suspension 


3-1 


Group 3 
Axle - Raar 


4-1 


Group 4 
■rake • Parking 


5-1 


Group 5 
Broke - Servict 


6-1 


Group 6 
Clutch 


7-1 


Group. 7 
Cooling 


9-1 • 


Group 8 
EUctricol 


9-1 


Oroup 9 
Engine 


10-1 


Group 10 
Engine Oiling . 


11-1 


Group 11 
Exhoust 


12-1 


Group 12 

Fepders ond Sheet M«t<il 


13-1 


Group 13 
Frome 


14-1 


Group 14 
Futl 


It 1 


Group IS 
Hood 


16-1 


Group 16 

Prop. Shoft A Univ. Jt. 


IX • 1 


Group 17 
Springs 


18-1 


Oroup 18 
Standord Ports 


19-1 


Groups 19 
Stt«ring 


21-1 


Group 21 
Tronsmistion 


22-1 


Oroup 22 ^ 
Whtels 


23-1 


Oroup 23 
Body 


IT-1 


Group 23 
InttriorTrim * 


24-1 


Air Conditioning 


AL-1 


z — ^ ■ 

Alphdbtttcoi Index , 


NU-1 


Num'ericol Indtx 


X-1 


Vendor Cross Reference 



Rg*(>4* Aiitomobiie manufacturers' parts groupfiPaga 2 of 4) ) 
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Unit C, Topic 1 
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VBNIRAI Mf rwRMAl IvN 


• 
1 






A t IMA ABIItK 

COOllNO - 9RIIIB 


« 


IliCTRICAl 
INSTRUMENT ClUSTKR 


4 


rlliL - iXnAUsT 


S 


ClUTCH 


• 


STD. • OD. • HYDRA. 
TRANSMISSION 


7 


SHIrTINO 


• 


IRAKIS • WHIIIS 




RIAR AXll 
PROP. SHAPT 


10 


PRONT SUSPINSION 
STtlRINO GEAR 


11 


ROAD SPRINOS 
SHOCK AISORIIRS 




HOOD 
PINDIRS. lUMPIRS 


13 


HEATER 
AIR CONDITIONING.'^ 


14 


CHASSli MISCIUANIOUl 


15 


ACCISSORIIS 


U 


AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 


17 


STANDARD PARTS 


20 


lODY SHUT MITAl 


It 


WINDSHIIID WIPIR. 
COWl VINT* INST. PANIl 


23 


DOORS* LOCKS 
HANDIIS - DOOR WtNTS 


24 


' RIAR QUARTIR ViNTS 


25 


OlASS • CHANNILS 


24 


lODY MOIDINOS 


27 


lODY HAItDWARI 


2f 


TRIM MATIRIAL 


30 


RODY MISCI|lANIOUr' 




TRIM CHART 




AMC 



PARTS CATALOG 
F-14075 




Americai Motors Corporation Parts artd Dlstrtbution Servicas Division ' 
3280 SL Clemant Ava« Wlwaukat, flsconaln S320i Piintad In MXK 



Fig. C-4. Automobile manufacturers' parts groups (Pag^3 of 4) 
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DATSUN 610 
SEDAN HARDTOP 



vU S A fi CANADA 




CATALOG 



MODEL 610 SERIES 




NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 



u4 



17-1, GINZA, 6-CHOME, CHUO-KU , * 

TOKYO, JAPAN . . ; 

Phone: TOKYO 543-5523 ' ^ i 

Pub« No. C-0100U ^ Telex: IMISMO J2 2503 

* * • Cable Address: "NISMO" TOKYO- \ 

. , <g; 1973 NISSAN MOTOR 'CO., LTD . , ^ ' .'^ 



Unite, Topic 1 



61 



5.533 PAO-5CREW-NUT, ^In^ Ctof 



3$-55 imUTY S«r.). 
46-60 'V,. 1 TON. 

59 S«f. 3A W/4/WD thnwt .y. fefe^^'^^^ ' * 

40-55 UnUTY (UtSef.>, ^ ^ ^ 

46^ \. 1 TON V SCREW. thnj« p«d (%-14?3V.) 3652255 1 .65 

40-55 UTILmr (Ut S«r.). ^ 

46^ 5i. 1 TON . . .; WUT. thrust p«d «cr«w ('>4--14) X24954 1 (8.916) 



^SuT. thrust I 



5.535 LUBRICANT. Hypoid C*or 

ALL PASSe CORVETTE. '4 TON 

w /p/Tr«c 

ALL PASS.. CORVETTE. '4 TON 

w^P/Tr«c^ 



•pecUl hypoid (1 qu«n ccQUlatr) 
sp«cUl bypofd (15 gaU) . . .\ . . 




1050015 A.R.(8.S00) 
50016 A.R.(8.80O) 



3S-S4 

5>55 



~~3«3 
54-55 

40>42 
46-56 
T55-56 
56 

57-59 
57-59 

60-62 
63-64 
63 

46-65 
57-59 
54-55 
\ 58-59 
63-65 

63- 65 

64- 65 
65 
58 
64 

• 60^ 

63 

64-65 
65 



(Hyatt CK 1144^) 
front sxle. 



5.S36 BEARtNC-QEARlNG ASSY.-RACE. Di(f*f«fttiol S(da^ . 

PASS. (eic. FA, FD), 

CORVETTE (H>att A 11360) (Hy 11360 Z)..... . 

*NOT£: Mutt be mstalled xa sets of two on 1939-40 aodelt. 
UTILITY, \ 

r4'TON,(exc. 2-SPD.)(ltt S«r.) . . JHyatt A>n820) (Hy 11820 Z) . 

TNOTE. Must be mstalied^t ao ssseably and m sets cf (wo on 1938-39 oodels. 
COMM.. 
'4 TON. 
PASS., 

CORVETTE 

Ser. 3A w/4/Wl> 

PASS.. CORVETTE, '4 TON (etc. 

% TON w/P/TrscX 
PASS.. CORVETTE. '4 TON. 
PASS., 

Ser. 10 (4.'WD) (l«t Rer.) 

\. f TON 

Ser. 3E-3G w/4/WD 

2 TON (prod.) (1st Ser.). . ,< 

»-4 TON w/P/Trar 

CORVETTE, Set. 10 (axe. 4 /TO), 
Ser. 10 (4/WD) Qnd Ser.), 
*G-IO w/3.73. 4.11 r«Uo, 

PASS, w/4 %m sospcsiioa 

'4 TON w/Pn"racr BEAIONG ASSY.. rc«r. 

4/WD ' 



(Hyatt A 159286 Z) 

(Hyatt D 11786) (Hy 11786 Y). 

front axle ^ 

(Hyatt KC 11948Y) 

«/roU«r (Twkea ^5590) 



4/WD BEARING ASSY., w/roU«r (1»X» tD. 

^ x3% O.D.)aimktn -25577-25523) 

CORVETTE BEARING ASSY., "U' 

(i-10 w/3.36 raUo, 

PASS., w/3 am stxspcasion BEARING ASST.. {\% x 2"44 aD.) 



^st (Bower 25S90-2S523) . 

' lerd* 

»'2S57! 

Joint yok* 

2"44 0.D.).... 
(% tD. X 3X* O.D. 



Not required In this ^op. S<« BEARING ASSY. 

r«upt 6-^311. 6.313 * » % tl>k.) . . 

Not teqtttf«d In thl« craup. 

Croop 6.313 BEARING ASSY 

2-SPD. (l«t Ser.) RACE, outer (Tlmkcs II J920) 

2-SPD. w/V.c. Shift (1st StA^. . . 
'4 TON mrP/Tne., 




RACE, inaar* w/roUar (Tifflkco X 3994) . 

RACE, ooter CTlnkett 25523) 

_ONw/P/Tr»c., ' ^ 

4/wb RACE, loact w/roUlf (Tlmk«V.2S590) . . 

4/WD RACE, inner w/roUat (Ttokeo 25577) . . . 

CORVETTE, 
Ser. la 

G.10 w/3.73. 4.11 ratio t RACE, ooter, 

pr/3.36 ratio RACE* otJttr ; 



127861* 


2 


8.15 


148399t 


2 


• 

13.55 


7450385 


2 


9.25 








7450745 


2 


6.09 


188930 


2 


iao5 


7450326 


2 


19.40 


9412266 


2 


3.94 


7451140 


2 


6.15 


9412262. 


2 


6.50 


9415224 


2 


6.40 


455724 


2 


1.50 


7451281 


2 


5.43 


7451090 




5.97 


7451226 




5.31 


457319 . 


2 


4.30 


435973* 




8.20 


9412267 


'2 


2.46 


9412266 


2 


3.94 


9415225 


2, 


3.96 


7451141 


2 


2.19 


7451282 


1 


1«98 



S.533.SJ)6 



. FigrC-5. Spedmen page of Chevrolet parts'catalog, stfowing Group 5.536 
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Auto Parts 



4 



Bail. FoUitts top byd. Bo<or 

•ad pomp , . ' 14.406 

Bail. Foci pusp bowl . . 3.903 

BsUactr. Cnakshsft haraoojc . . 0 659 
Ball. Atf cood. coffip. ptxtOQ 

dtiw - ft^ 9-172 

B«U. CMburrtor check 

v»lvt , 3.825. 3.826. 3 $62 

Sall.^oap. etotch actXMtmc. .. 9.188 

Ball. Foldmc top byd, posp . 14.482 

Ball.'Cnr shift tocatinf 4.311 

Ball. S(««i 8 899 

Ball Sit^tust KfU 6 844 ' 

Ball. TraatoimoQ eletcb 4 166 

Ball. Utuvrrsal yoat ... S 564 

Ball. Valve rocket ara . . 0 429 
Baod, Geoerator co eau ta t oc 

covet 2 299 
5,615 



Baad. Prop. %k*tt brake 
Baad. Sta cusK ootor cooBstator 



2,070 



6 672 




Baad. Steef »K tPU preucrr 
boae 

Bajad. Traax low « rewne 
brake 

BMd auy TraaaaiuioQ brake 
"~BM~B«pef~itl»c!a:^^ 
Bar. Boaper (ace 
Bar. Ekctnc sea< ad) switch 

Bar. Ftaae to bosper 
B0t, Froot bcesae piate 
Bai. Froot suspessMa tor«JOQ 
Bar. Hora blcvoK . . . 
Bar. Pirkuic brake pedal latch . 
Bar. Radiattjr . 
Bar . Radiator tnlle 
Bar Radiator sepport 
Bar. Rear eocpaftaeot eod 
Bar. Rear tiaari cross 
Bar, Tcaostet ea^ 
Bar. Traaiganka ahsft ./ 
Bar. ffbeel catrier . 
&x aiST . Radiator ' * 

cnlle 1.266.1.26^1.268 
Bar assy . Rear cocpc eod .... 12.9S6 
Bar assy.. Ibeel earner . . 7.782 

Base. Air eieaacr -^^.406 

Base. Asxo lack 8.820 

Base. Door ara test oait . . . 16.155 
Base. Dnver teat 
Base. Rear door b cp e t . . . 
Base. Roof Isxxate earner 

t^spfoa 12.815 

Base. Safety irtJst.........lj^.. 9 773 

Base. Trass. Cootiol lever 

ina plate . 4.017 

Base assy . Au eleaaet oti . . . . 3.410 
Base assy . EJcctnc aeat adj. 

»*itc'h...... .. 11.558 

Base assy.. OU nitef . . 1.837 

' Beanac Aa ecMspressor 

P«iley l.06a 4.850 

Beanac A'a cood. co o pre s sor . 9.172 

Bearnc Ball 4.S20 

Bears^C 

Caas^ft . 0L539. 0.543. 0^. a549 

Brarfic. Cass&aft throst a533 

Bearttt. Cjiieh"'thbwoot . . . 01799 

Beanat. Coe^ressor Pttlley 9.181 

Beanac * 

Craaks^ a096»aiM. ai03. 0.106 



16.680. 16.686 
.... 16.400 



Beanac Crankshaft clatch pilot . 0.64^ 

Beanac Differeatxsl tide S.S36 

Beanac Onve thatt ptaioa 5.484 

Beattac Dnvet seat 16 686 

Beanac Focr wheel dnv* 

traasler case 4.S02 

Beanac Ftoal door 46.320 

^axmc Frodt seat 11.561 

Beaxtac Gcaeratorcoeisstator 

eod fraoe 2 298 

Beanac Ceoeratoc dnve cad . . . 2.306 
Beanac Headlatip actoatoc 

vorashaft ... .... ia661. 2.760 

Beanac Headlaep coetrol 

opeatac cover pivot 2 765 

Beanac IdWr policy 1.060 

Beanac Kmc pta threat 6 210 

Beanac Mast jacket 6 521 

Beartac Oil sspply peap. . . , 4.203 

Beanac Ptaioe shaft fronts 5.447 

Beariac Ptaaoa shaft rear . . 5.484 

Beanac Pttsaa shaft aeedle 6 786 

Beartac Propeller shaft 5 436 

Bearm^ Radiator taa idler 

Beanac Rear a^l ... 5.855 

Beattac Steenac cear kydrattiic 

^isp drive shaft . 6 615 

Beanac Stecriac C^ar.:' 

wcra 6406. 6 826 

Beanac Stecrmc tf*^ vera 

t3snsC. 6330 

Beanac Stecriac idler aad dUrd' 

^..^ e.m 

Beanac Sceensc VsacUe 

'kiacpta ^ 6.021 

Beanac Sleenac •feafiJJ-ioia . . 6525 i 

Bear&c StcencC*oathr6St ... 6.835 

Beanac TtMscissioq elstcb . . 4.164 

6ear»c Traasossioo coovetter 4.1t5 
Beanac Trstssissm 

cocatershaft * 4.422 

Beartac Traassisstoo front > 

Plaaet earner « 4.161 

Beanac Traosausioa saia 

dnvetear 4JS2. 4.355 

Beariac Ttaassissioa rear 

rac earner 4.187 

Bean&c VrassatssMO cala 

shaft tiv . 4,406 

— Be^rw c.Tfaftsgrtsstea plaoet. 

earner 4 176 

Beanac Ttasssissioa rear oil 

pQSp 1 4.203 

Beariac Tracsaititoa tevcrse * 

idler cear 4.431 

Beanac Trtasaisska aecood 

«pe«d '4.398 

Be an ac Trent rgtsioa spUae 

thaftpiic* 4.352 

Beartac Uaiversal joict ytsk* . . . 5.566 
Beanac Vacsea brake cyl. 4.911.4.924 
.Beanac assy.. Distiibctor 

•eamhaft 2..37S 

Beanac assy., Drtve ptaloa rear. 5.484 
Beariac sM7.> Froet vhcel ieaer , 6.311 

Bearttc assy.. Froet vheel ccter 6JU 
Beanac assy.. Ceo. eoeaetator 

sUp fiac 2^ 

Beariac •UT-. Mast iadxt 6.521 

Beariac usT.. Rtar «he«l hsb . . 5.855 
Beariac assy.. Traas. 

Cocatersksft 4.422 



Beannc van. Caashaft thrust . 0 533 
Beanac dari. Cooacctiac rod . . . 0 616 
Beanzif uatt. Craaksbaft ceater . 0.101 
Beanac eazt. Craaleshaft froot . . 0.096 
Beanac uatt. Craaksbaft 

&6at tattt 0.099 

Beanac oalt. Craekshait rear . . . 0.106 
Beariac uatt, Craakshaft rear 

later 0.103 

Beanac uait. Froat axle shaft . 6.058 

Beartac eait. Rear «fae«l 5 855 

Bellows. Au sospeasiOQ 7.470' 

Bellows. Gearshift liakace . . . 5.623 

Bellows, Starter pedal 2.014 

Bellows. WiadsM«ld,washer 

pospvalx iai53. 16 065 

^Belt. Air ssspeasioa air ' 

cocapresscr 7 450 

BeU. Coop»essor dtve.. . 9 185 

Belt. F«a aad c»<tator . 1 066 

Belt edit. Seat 14J75. 16 714< 

Beset. Air flow coetrol cable . 9.787 
Bezel. Ash receiver ... 12.009 
Bezel. Car heater switch 8.852 

Bezel. Cicarette litfcter 9.709 

Bezel. Clock piW* 9 772 

Bezel. Evaqftfjitof au deflector . 9 262 
BezeU GearsMft Irver^C^ ^ 

oo«B^. .. . ! . 4.015 

Bezel. Haad coetrol wires 

aod tab»s 3 483 

Bezel. Heater sad ertporalor 

coetrol 9.279 

Bezel. Heater coatrois 8.852 

Bezel. Hood eeblea 8.0S5 

Bezel. lactrsaeat case 9.746 

BezeU Ucfctiac switch rod 2.487" 

Besel. Ifamer tail ^pe '. . 3.70S 

Bezel. Parbac bc^« ^'4.589 

B^U Paridac laiSp 'fE:593 

BezeU Rsdio speaker cnlle ia2S6 

Bezel. Rear cdbpt. bd 12.182 

BezeU Rear bccsse lasp 7JO0 

Bezel.JTsi^^ stop leap 2.681' 

BezeU Ts^ aad stop U=p 

reflector 2.689 

Bezel. Visdshield wiper ecettol . iai66^ 

•Brodiac Carpet , 15.294. 15.300 

Biadsat, FoHiacto^bow 15.539 

jiadictASXX 



i 



'\J- 



«tadtac 00 TO (Top) r. . 15.534 

Blade. Faa 1.064 

Blade. Seatar . . 4.117 
Blade. Wtadshicld wiper 10.146. 16.062 

'Bliadart 8.919 

Btock« Fvse aa^ iaoctioa . 2.483 

8Iock« Geperator icartka 2.4S3 

Blodc Headlasp wire h»clioa . . 2.560 
BtoeJi assy . Air snpe^sioa 

leveUac vsl«« icactioo 7.4|2 

Bkick sssy.. Cyilader aQ33 

Block assy.. Foe aad jcaciioa . 2.483 
B lock assy.. Partial cylidder . . . 0.033 
assy.. Viadshield wiper 

" ootoc iai63^16.067 

Blowct case. Rc«r wiado* 9.778 

Blower assy.. Heater . . 8.857 

Board. Foldhc seat 11.360 

Board. Froet fjooc 12.584 

^Board. Rear cofyartscat'' « 

dtvisioo. 12.584 

Board. Remfic 8.225 



OaAaeol Molan Carpaea^lMi 



Rg. C-6. Specimen page-Of Chevrolet parts index 



ERIC 



70 



Unit C. Jtfpic 1 



63 



6M3 



64' 



r.OBp ^ CLUTCii^SSY.— SCREW-STUD. ENGINE FAN. 

(A.C> . . ' 14«2704 41 10 CLUTCH (Note 1) 

NOTE 1 WhecTitf^^tJiTlSeo series also use 4-180077 (V*."— 18 x y/') 8olU to attach 

BeforftVVffo. 116400 





(ACr 


1482704 


41.10 


CLUTCH 


67 


Exc CC(A,C) . . 


1489214 


41 10 


CLUTCH . . ^, % 


DO 




5361036 


38 80 


CLUTCH r , 




Exc Eld. (AC) 


'4941106 


41 95 


CLUTCH 


69 


Eld, {^C ) 


. 4933915 


41 95 


CLUTCH 


60^3 


(A.C >H8 900) 


9415086 


15 


SCREW. yH*'~24 X y/-. self locking 


64 


Before Vi No 1 16400 










(A CMS 900) 


9415086 


15 


SCREW. y»«*'-24 X y*". self locking 


(57 


Exc CC(A.C)-(8 900) 


9415086 


15 


SCREW. y»«*'-24 X y/'. self locking 


66-69 


(AC) 


1364760 


25 


STUD.y»«"-i8. y»«'-24 X iy»." . 




1.O60 BRACKET— SPACER* 


ENGINE FAN BELT IDLER PULLEY 


68-69 


CC (130 amp gen) 


1491847 


2.26 


8RACKrr , 


70 


CC (13Q amp gen) 


1496044 


2.26 


8RACKET . . 


71-73 


CC (145 amp gen) 


1491847 


2 26 


8RACKrr 


70 


CC (130 amp gen) 


1496042 


70 


SPACER, to bracket 




1.062^ PULLEY (IDLER) ENGINE FAN BELT ADJUSTING 


66-69 


CC (130 amp gen) 


1492280 


52 80 


PULLEY. Idler — 


70 


CC (130 amp gen ) 


1496055 


32 80 


PULLEY, idler 


71-73 


CC (145 amp gen ) 


1492280 


32 80 


PULLEY, idler 



1.062 PULLEY, ENGINE FAN AND WATER PUMP7 DRIVEN 



14 6 0393 



-7>30 PUL L EY , d oub l e, w a t gg p um p^ 



--58-«2-(e»e-^>r&i 

58-64 (A.C) 1483552 - 10 90 PULLEY, tnple. w^ter pump 

63-64 (Exc AC) 1479282 8 10 PULLEY, double, water pump _ 

65 Exc 75 1463552 109^ PULtEY. tnpfe: water pump 

65 '75<A.C) 1483552 1090 PULLEY, tnpte. water pump 

65 75 (ExcA.C) 1479282 8 10 PULLEY, double, water pump 

.66-67 All 1483552 1090 PULLEY, triple, water pump 

68-69 (A.C) 1490924 7.95 PULLEY, double, exc 1 30 amp gen 

68-63 '(Exc, A.C.) 1491086 7.95 , PULLEY, double, exc 130 amp. gen 

68-69 CC.(A.C) . 1491870 >8.90 PULL^. single, use with 1 30 amp. gen 

68-69 CC (exc AC) 1491671 8.90 PULLEY, single, use with 130 amp gen 

70 (Exc 130 amp gen) 1495996 5 02 PULL^. Single 

70. '«»CC (130 amp. gen) 1496021 9 15 PULLEY, double .. 

71-72 (Exc 145 amp gen) . 1497933 4 87 PULLEY, double 

71-73 CC (145 amp gen.) 1491870 890 PULLEY, single 

73 (Exc 145 amp. gen,) 1601101 4,87, PULLEY, double 



1.064 FAN* ENGINE COOLING 



67-69 
57-62 
57:64 
60^2 
63 
*63-64 

64 

65 

i 

' 66 

67. ' 

67 
V 67 

67 

66-69 
66 
69 • 
69 

70-72 
73 



(A.C) ^ 1466156 

ExCL 75.CC (exc AC ) ^ 1460963 
79fCCl«cA,C.) .... 1466156 

(A.C.) . 1474312 

(A.C) 1480833 
Exc 75.CC (exc A,C4 . ,. 1481916 
Before V.l No. 116400 

(AC). . 1460833 

After V.l No, 1 16399 • 

(A.C,) . .... 1466156 

All . . .... 1468156 



1 8 50 FAN. 7 blade type 
9 00 FAN. 4 blade jype 
1 8.50 ^ FAN, 7 blade type 
19.70 * FAN, 7 blade type 
14.30 FAN. 5 blade type 
9,65 FAN« 4 btade type 

14 30 FAN« 5 bladd'type 



18.50 
18.50 



FAN« 7 blade type . 
FAN. 7*bUde type {Hot€ 1) 



NOTE 1 Also U5« 1-1465421 spacer, before approx. V.L No. 145200, 



An 1488156 18 50 

ExC.75.CC(exp. A.C).,.. 1466156 18.50* 

Exc Eld,. CC (A.C.) 1401371 1^55 

Eld. (A,C.) 1469215 * 17.60 

CC 1466156 18.50 

(AlC) • 401371 19.55 

(ExcA-C.) > 1491244 19.70 

Exc Elders (exc A,C.) . 1493930 19.65 

'Eld, (ixc A,C.) 1491244 19.70 

All 1600685 34.85 

All 1602245 34.85 



NOTE 2 Service repUcement for S blade type fan. 
t^64 . SPACER, ENGINE FAN BLADE 



FAN« 7 btade type , . 
FAN. 7 blade type , ... 

. FAN. 7 blede type 

FAN, 6 blade type 

FAN. 7 blade type 

',FAN.7 blade type 

FAN. 7 blad9 tyb« 

FAN. 7 blade type 

FAN. 7 Wade type 

FAN. 7 blade type (Note 2) . 
FAN. 7 blade type 



^ 



56 All 


>. 1476107 


1.23 


SPACER 


59 (E?cc A.C.) 


.. 1476107 


. 1.23 


SPACER 


60 Ml ...^ 


.. 1476107 


1.23 


SPACER 


61-64 (Exc A.C.) 


. 1475056 




SPACER 


64 ' < After V.I. No. 116399 








(A.C) 


. «'1361930 


1.95 


SPACER 



® 1972 CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

^ , * M i,oeo-i.oe4. 

*■ 

■ Fig. C-7. Speclmenof Cadillac part catalog (Part' 1 of 2) 



ERIC . 



7; 



ewe ^11 . . V nei93o ' 

65 .75 (excA.C) . 1476058 

67 'Exc 75.CC (exc ACJ^. 1381930 

»7 CO . . 1381930 

.88 (Exa A.C) \ , / 536263 

69 ^xc Eld . 75 (exc. A C i 530247 

69 Eld. (exc A.C ) . . . 535253 

70 -Cxc Eld. . . 149^919 

70 'Eld. . , 535253 
71<72 Exc Eld.. 535253 

71 "tld (Trir. Tw. or KO C ) 3927793 

71 Eld. (exc. TrIr Tw or 

i HO.C) . 536263 

72 Eld. (exc. TrIr Tw or 

H.O.C) (1st Type) . 536253 
72 EW. (TfIr Tw or H OX.) 

(1st Type)'. . . 3927793 

72 ad (2nd Type) 3927793 

73 Exc. Eld ... 1600831 
73 Eld. ... 1600632' 

NOTE 1 Before approx. V.I No Q407861 
NOTE 2 After approx. V1 No Q407860 

1.066 



195 
2.36 
1,95 
1 95 
2.00 
1.54 
2.00 
2,167 
200 
20Q 
1 85 



SPACER 
SPACER 
SPACER 
SPACER 
SPACER • .. , 
SPACER 
SPACER . , 
SPACER ..V ..r 
SPACER . . 
SPACER. 2y," thk. . 
SPACER. 2yrthk . 



2 00 SPACER, 2yrthkr-s.. 

2 00 SPAO^. 2Vi" thk (Note 1) 

1 85 SPACER. W thk. (Note 1) 
•l 85 ! SPACER. 2V*" thk (Note 2) 
2.00 -^-WACER. 2V4" thk 

2 00 SRACER. 2V," thk 



53^6 



57 
58 
59 

59 



62 

6^6 

66 

67 

67 

68 

68 

69-72 
73 



BELT. ENGINE FAN (A.C. COMPRESSOR. GTENERATOR. RWR. STEER. 
PUMP. OR AIR INJECTION REACTOR pUMP) '^"^ 

NOTE All specifications of size (width by pitch line length) are approximate dimensions a$ required to meet 

manufacturing tolerances^ allowed 
NOTE F or list ing by top width & pitch line length see chart at rear of group t 

i " AIR CONDITIONING pOMPRESSOR 

BEJ.T (matched set) x QS^n") 
BELT (matched set) ' x 65'ya") . . 
BEiT(y,-x63")(Note 1) ..." 
BELT (y." X 61"/a**) w/5" diam. pulley on comp. 

(Note'1) .... . .. : . .. < 

BELT (%•• X 63''J w/Sy/' diam. pulley on comp ' 

(Note 1) ... . . . ' ; 

BELT (%•• 3^ e^^/nl w/S" diam. pulley on comp. . 
BELT (y." X 62^a") w/SVr diam/pulley on comp . " 
BELT {%-* X 62%") • 

BELT (yrx 61%") 

BELT (y."x 57") 

BELT (%",x56") 

BELT VVn " x SSVi") 

BELT('ya"x55y4") 

BELT (matched set) V^^xS^") ^ 







569995 


9.75 


(A.C) 




. 1468656 


' n 20 


(A.C.) 




398929 


4.61 






1477393 


6 20 


(Aq 




39B929 


4.61 


iKC) . 




1477393 


6 20 


(A.C) r 




1476391 


6 20 


(A.C) . 




1476391 


6 20 


(A.C) 




. 1477393 


6.20 


(AC.) 




1456114 


5.50 






6263718 


4 3'6 


(A.C) . 




^ 3847711 


4 20 


Exc. Eld. (A.C ) 




. 3847711 


4.20 


Efd. (A.C } 




1486496 




Before V I No 


197767 


(A.C> . 




1488678 


9.10 


After V.I. Na 197766 






(A.C.) . 




. 1493877* 


9.10 


(A-C). 




1493877 - 


9.10 


(A.C.) 




^602011 


9.10 



BELT (matched set) (y.^x 59*1 • . j. ' 1 

-BELT (matched se^ (y," x 59%") ...... '1. ' . . 

belt: (matched set ) (y» "x 59 y>") . ^n. 1 

BEL] (mMchM^et) C/." x^9'/i'')^r^, . : .. % 



drive Belt 1475391. 



49:62 JSi ^ 

63-67 (Exc. A.C.) 

63^8 (A.C.) . . 
(A.C).:. . 
^Before VJ. No. 050860 

'(A.C). 

After V.I. No. 050859 

(A.C.) 

Before V.L No. 051150 

(exc. A.C.) .... 

After V.I. ^/o. 051149 



57 
68 

68 



58 

(exc. A.C) . 
69 (Exc. A.a) . . . 

6M0 (A.C.) 

60 (Exc. A.C.) , . . . 
60 '(Exc- A.C.) . . . . 
61^ (Exc. A.C.) . . . . 

81^ (AJC.) 

e«4 (A.C.) 

0M4 (Exc.a:c.> ... 

85 Exc 75 

68 7$*(exdA.t.)T 



1456114. 
145&114 
569995 
3861952- 

14561 f4 

6263718 

1456114 

3861952 
6263718 
1456114 
386195a 
6283718< 
1456114 
3861952 
3881871 

390540 
9433729 

390540- 



GENERATOR 

■ 5 50 ^ BELT p;",x 571-.. 
5.5a .BELT (y."x 57*1 
9.75 BELT.jmatched.set) 
4.00 BELTTyi" X S'ey,") . : 



5J50 BELT(y.:« ST") 
4.36; 'BELTrya"x56"). 
5.50 BELT(yrx.S7") . 



X eS'Vnr/' 



'4.00 BELTcyrx'sevn 

4.36 BELTrya" x 56") J> 

5.50 BELT(y,7x57') , 

'4.00 BELT^fii* X 56V4i:(NoYe'2r. . 

4.36 BELT-Cya" x<56'r(Note 3) . . 

5.50 BElX.(y.'x57:r) 

4.00^ BaT(yr^58ya:i%...- 

3.38- ..r.:'. 

3.9§\3ar,(y«'xs^') 

3.94 'fifLT-(<Vir.xJ8V, •) 

3.9B BELT(yrx531 ....">:.•... 



-€) 1932 CADILUC MOTOR CAR-DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION^ 



1-2 REV. JANUARY 1, 397^* 

Fig. 07. Specimen of CadHlac parts c^tog (Pa^e 2 of -.^ 



Unit C, Topic 1 

1 



'65 



number is 1485400 (Fig. C-7). A note specifies 
that when this part is iiistalled on a car built prior 
to engine number 145200, it is necessary tQ install 
a spacer, for which the part aumber is given. 

The second common method of locating parts 
is by referring to the illustrations that precede .each 
major group division in most manufacturers' cata- 
logs. Continuing with the Cadillac fan blade 
example, the group number of the fan blade 
(1.064) can be determined by examining the 
illustration of a complete engine assembly, which is 
found at the beginning of the engine group section- 
(Fig. G8). V • 

The third method of locating a part i$ used 
when onl> the part number is known. Reference to 
the' numerical index or price index will yield the 
group number under which the part is stocked. 
Under the group number, a description and loca- 
tion of the part can be obtained. 



Supplementary Information in Catalogs 

Agency parts books are filled with supplemen- 
tar> materials to aid the parts person in determin- 
ing and locating the c6rrect parts. Model indentif- 
ication, engine-change-over specifications, fan belt 
dimensions, generator output ratings, bearing 
charts, gear ratio tfable^ molding and clip charts, 
and interior trim c\)lor schemes are just a few of 
the data contained parts catalogs. Since these 
supplementary aids' vBr> widely from company to 
j:^Qinpany,_Jhe_appKatiiie_i^ 



thoroughly acquainted with the parts book (or 
books) that he or she must use. 

One of the most informative sections of the 
parts catalogs is the Parts History Index (Fig. C-9). 
In this section' part number change's, superseded 
numbers, and items removed from service are 
recorded. The section is especially valuable *for 
identifying old part numbers and in .helping to 
keep stock current by noting the , parts* dropped 
from service. Items in stock that have been 
removed from service are usually returned to the ' 
factory under an obsolescence plan offered by 
most manufacturers. 

The catalogs in use today are very expensive. 
Therefore, the manufacturers and distributors of 
auto parts are putting their parts and price manuals 
on piicrofiche. Entire books are often contained on 
as many as four to eight microfiche. A special, 
microfiche reader is usually placed on the counter 
for use in reading the microfiche. All auto parts 
companies afe* expected to be using this method 
sometime in the 1980s, 

Study Assignment 

The apprentice should ask the parts manager or 
supervisor to assign 20 parts for which he or she 
should determine the correct part numbers. The 
parts assigned should include examples from ipany 
differeuit parts of the book. When he .oj she has 
completed the assignment, the manager or super- 
visor should mark the number of incorrect answers, 
the result should be submitted to the instructor for 
_g-_ading. 



Auto Parts 




06»^ 1069 , 3 900 0027^ 1.426 1 516 1 5l4 3601 2 25B 4 195 

ENGINE ASSESf6LY-SERIES 1963; 1964^ 65-75 



It 



A 1.15. 



1 • 




8 90O S/\6'-\Q X 7/8' Hex Hd Screw 
-NL 5/16 Washer 
— 125T^" 
^^1252 
1.246 



\ 



1050 



NL3/8- N.L 3/^8*16x2 1/2" . 
.^t u Hex Hd. Screw 



\ 



A t079 



8.900 
Hex. Hd Screw 
U'.20xl I 4' 



*N.L.5/16' tockwaiher* Reg 
1062 



• 



8.90O 5/16'.18x5/8* HexHd.Screw] 

8 900 Hex Hd.^ref 5 M'-B x 3 1 4* 




AM L Water Pump Ajjembly \^ 



AirCondr Cars Orvly 
▲Alto pvttdf Water Pump A»embty'Group ) 069 
(irKKides dir Filter Mounting Gaskets — Not Shown 



WATER PUMP AND CVilNDER HEAD WATER OUTLET PIPE 
SERIES 1963 thru 1964; Rep/csentative of 1965 



-^Cad;jlae Motor Cor O»vlston ©.1964 C«htrai Matort Corporation - 



Fig. Specimen page of Cadillac parts catalog that illustrates engine assembly 
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Unit C. Topic 1 



PAItTS HISTORY INDEX 



This index comt^rlses a list of parts which have beei^ removed from the 
Master Parts List ^ 

The part mimbers are arrange#in numerlcal^sequence. 

The date of removal Is shown and In the case pf saperseded parts the 
superseding i^rt nunibers and the stock, disposition are also indicated. 



Part No. Dispotition 



Dat« 



043 234 
109 454 
109 461 

111 603 

112 572 
114 496 
114 624 
114 861 
120 228 

125 258 
120 37> 
120 525 
120 528 
120 530 
120 706 

126 001 
126 051 

126 177 

127 927 
131 101 
131 250 
131 282 
138 235 
138 530 
138 55a, 
142 027 
144 051 

144 587 

145 350 
147 485 

147 500 

148 310 
148 312 
169 064 
169 067 
169 110 

179 821 
na 825 
18 0 083 

180 159 

186 643 

187 317 
187 510 

> 187 824 
214 440 



215 667 
224 971 

230 857 

231 -217 
231 334 
231 432 
231 579 
263 303 

263 698 

264 926 

265 184 

265 228 

266 677 

267 824 
267 ''^31 
267 844 
267 865 

270 837 

271 172 

272 849 

273 157 
273 329 
273 T8& 
273 889 
273 896 
273 898 
,274 015 



Re^moved • . ^ 
Mix w/94riTO% 
Mix w/941 1010 
Use 147 8678 
Use 145 5359 
Mu>w/124 934 
Removed ' n 
Removed 
Use 180 075 
Removed 
• Mix w/942 1867 
•Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Use 180 016 
Removed 

Removed • 

Use 219 281 

Removed 

Removed 

Use 148 0543 

Use 274 004 

Removed 

Removed 
/ Removed 

Remoced 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed^ 

Use 104 918 

Mixxw/453 593 

Removed 

Mix w/219 281 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 
^ Removed 

Removed 

Use 433 234' 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Mix w/379 2«^o . 



Removed 
Removed 
Removed a 
Removed 
Use 546 1051 
Use 546 0420 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed ^ 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Remove^ ' 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Use 147 0030 
Use 941 7863 - 
Mix w/941 9224 
Removed 
Use 273 471 
Mix w/941 3215 
Removed' - 
Removed 



Pert No. 


wi»pw»»iiQn 


274 


154 


Re'Tiovea 


274 


267 


Removed 


274 


461 


use oio <)Z 10 


274 


635 


MIX w/ llo U 1 1 9 


274 


750 


MIX VI/ Wo O^dO 


274 


782 


Removed 


274 


87 1 


MIX U£99 


393 


487 


Removed 


393 


489 


Removed 


411 


143 


fTea 4lR AA'> 
use K>10 *l4 £ 


412 


1 uo 


Removed 


420 


447 


Removed 


425 


568 


Removed 


dOR 

t^p 


370 


^ Removed 


427 


026 


Removed 


432 


712 


Removed 


432 


751 


Removpd 


436 


750 


-Remove 


439 


254 


Removed 


440 


491 ^ 


Removed 


44t» 


attQ 

OD9 


Removed *" 


444 


052 


Removed 


445 


138 


Removed 


445 


44 1 


Removed 


445 


567 


Removed 


445 


625 


Removed 


450 


543 


Removed 


450 


521 


Removed 


451 


236 


Removed 


451 


Zoo 


Removed > 


451 


240 


Removed 


45 1 


607 


Removed 


451 


633 


Removed 


451 


715 


Removed 


454 


646 


Uoc 9*41 fOOO 


454 


674 


Removed , 


455 


l66 


ITco S^R R^O 


455 


283 


Removed 


455 


422 


Removed 


455 


526 


Removed 


455 


683 


Removed 


455 


825 


Removed 


455 


976 


Removed 


456 


321 




45fi 


Rftq 




475 


885 


Removed 


476 


745 


Removed 


494 


177 


Removed 


496 


342 


.Removed 


502 


250 


Removed 


502 


793 


Removed 


504 


2S6 


Removed 


509 


210 


Removed 


509 


211 


Removed 


519 


458 


Use 148 0774 


. 520 


042 


Removed 


520 


652 


Removed 


520 


658 


Removed 


520 


660 


Hemoved 


520 


661 


Removed 


520. 


664 


Removed 


520 


689 


' Removed 


521 


853 


Removed 


522 


045 


Repioved 


522 


069 


Removed 


^522 


071 


Removed 


•522 


072 • 


Removed 


•524 


297 


Removed 


524 


304 


Removed 


524 


305 


Removed 


524 


391 


Removed 


534 


103 


Removed 



Daft Part No. Disposition 



Dot* 



535 078 

536 841 
538 399 
543 345 
560 656 
563 125 
563 702 
563/724 
563 734 
563 735 
563 736 
563 844 
565 213 
569 010 
569 794 
572 846 . 
576^439 
5 9 5 503 
599 233 
606 261 

-606^-277- 
609 794 
613 511 
699 013 
759 281 
,759 790 
759 931 
759 932 
759 934 
759 935 
759 938 

thru 
759 948 
761 087 
761 089 
761 093 
761 095 

thru 
761 101 
761 102 

761 738 

762 174 
762 294 
762 313 
762 314 
762 522 
762 525 

thru 
762 527 
762 531 

762 532 

763 657 
763 658 
763 660 

thru 

763 663 

764 637 
764 641 
764 644 
764 645 
764 650 
784 651 
766 137 
799 389 
806 915 

809 658 

810 226 
81) 450 

811 601 
813 554 
816 784 
836 754 



Use 543 283 

Use 148 0774 

Use 14 8 0391 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Mix w/148 1326 

Removed 

Removed * 

Removed 

Mix w/148 0589 

Removed 

Use 941 1943 

Use 147 9374 

Reaiu ' v 'e d 

Removed 
Removed 

~Ktiiiuvt;u 

Removed 

Reinoved 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed 

Removed « 

Removed 

Remov'ed 



Removed 
Removed 
Reo)oved 
Removed 



Removed 
Use 762- 53^ 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed ^ 
Removed 
Removed 



Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Renjo^yey 



Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removejd 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Use 14^7308 
Removed • 
Mix w/191 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
Removed 
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Fig>09. S|>ecmi6n page of Cadillac parts history index 
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UNIT C - CATALOGING SYSTEM^ \ 
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TOPIC 1 - FACTORY PARTS SYSTEMS \ - 






% 
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Study Guide 






Detennine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding * r 
blank at the right. . « ! - 


1 . Parts J|_^ are indispensable operating tools of the parts department. ^ 




1. 


2. The major auto manufacturers' catalogs all have the same basic 2 . 

J. — ^ 






3. Bach new part produced must be arbitrarily assigned a 3 4 to give if an, 
, m 


5_. 


4 - 


^^^^i^ 4. General Motors uses a system in the assignment of part numbers. 




5. 
fi 


J 5. A part number which does not 7 the part is termed wowwjem^c^w/. 




7 


6. Ford Motor Company part numbers are formed by expanding the basic 8 
numbers. ^ ' 




^» 

7. Ford part numbers are in that they identify the nature, location, and 
application of the part to which they are assigned. , \ • 




■ ^ * S./^ Ford crankshafts have the basip number 10 . 




10 


9. \n the General Motors^-:system, the group numerals preceding the decimal point 
identify U assemblies or - 12 of the automobile. 


11 

17 


> • r ' 
i!^ 10. Numerals following the decimal point in the GM system relate to 13 or 
* ^ f>arts. . . ^ 


14 


14 


1 1 . The parts apprentice should memorize the , i 5 divisions. ^ 




IS 


12. Group numbdfe seldom 16 , whereas part numbers may do sp frequently. " 
• _ * * * — 




16. , 


13. The most cBmmon method of locating parts is through the name as listed in the 
17 index. * ^ 


17 


14. The second most common method of locating parts is by referring to the 18 




18. 


15. One of the mqst informative sections of parts catalogs is the 1 9 20 index* 




IQ 

' ■ 20. 


* Test , ' 






Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement if false. 






1. Major groups of parts are giie^ the same numbers by all auto manufacturers. 




1. T F 


2. Parts interchangeajble between a Cadillac and a Corvak would be numbered alike. ' 


.2. T • F ^ 
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3. Tbe Ford parts number system is being expanded throyghout from five to six 
numbers. ^ , * ' 

4. General Mptors uses block assignments of parts numbers to their subsidiaries. 

5. Without a partes catalog, an agency parts .department could not operate efficiently. 

6. Ail major auto manufacturers' parts catalogs are similarly constructed. * ^ 

7. Similar parts may be assigned identical parts numbers. * - ^' - v 

8. The' firs^umber group 745 in General Motors part nuiiiber-7 450745 indicates the 
' item is a bearing. T . y^^' ' 

9. Each group fiumber-^assignment covers a mapfportion of the vehicle. 

10. Helpful supplementary tables, data, and info"rmation are found in most parts 
catalogsr. ► ' ^ 




UNIT C - CATALOGING SYSTEMS 
.T^iq 2 - JOBBER AND INDEPENDENT SYSTEM^ 



V 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• Do jobbers and independent parts stores use auto factory indexing systems? 

• How doe? a jobber correlate the parts produced by independent manufacturers? 

• What does the Weatheriy Index, system comprise? 

• How is the Weatheriy system used? 



In thi^ topic the Weatheriy Index, the one 
representative cataloging system used by jobber- 
independents, will be discussed. Although other 
systems are used, only a few are in widespread use, 
and all the systems are similar. An understanding 
of the Weatheriy Index System will. enable the 
apprentice to comprehend all of these systems. 

The Weatheriy Index System, copyrighted in 
1932, provides a complete alphabetical and 
numerical indejjjL which is designed to accornmodate, 
automotive, aeronautical, and marine supply cata- 
logs with equal ease. The system is versatile enough 
that the automotive indexing of parts, supplies, 
and equipment may be used alone, without any 
loss in the efficiency of the system. It is widely 
used to locate the manufacturers' catalog insert 
pages in the wholesaler's catalog. A majority of the 
auto parts manufacturers now key their catalogs to 
the Weatheriy Index System • The Weatheriy Index 
number is printed in the upper right-hand comer of 
the cover or index sheet of the manufacturers' 
catalog, making it a simple matter to insert the 
catalog fete ^ p rope r ^aee ^4he system (Figr- 
C4d). • 

In a sense, the use of the Weatheiy lndt:k i$ 
the' reverse of the usual procedure. Catalogs a/e 
usually compiled first and then provided with an 



index of their contents. With the Weatheriy Index 
System, the index is provided first, and the 
catalogs and. information sheets are fitted into the 
indexing sysfi^m, 

' Not all manufacturers print their catalogs with 
the Weatheriy Index number. When such catalogs 
or information sheets are received, the alphabetical 
Usting of the Weatheriy Index should be consulted 
for the correct group, and the number should be 
stamped in the upper right corner of each unnum- 
bered sheet or catalog. When the material has been 
given a proper group number, it can be located 
readily in the counter catalog. 

Frequently, manufacturers' catalogs that con- 
tain several groups of items will show several 
Weatheriy Index numbers. Four Weatheriy num- 
' bers are shown in Fig, C-10, the principal number 
is 136, but the catalog also contains items Usted in 
groups 126, 130, and 134, Such groupings arg^not 
unusual, many catalogs contain a greater variety of 
groups. In such Cases the catalog should be divided, ^ 
and each group or page placed in its correct order, 
— ^Son^^ag e s o£ - a catal o g may list itenis involv e 
ing two' or more numerical lbcatioi\s. This can be 
easily overcome, however. By inserting the page in 
one of the locations and by placing a reference 
sheet or notation in the other group or groups. . 




WEATHERL/NO. 136 
(126-130 134) 

scRUicE cnnuoG S4H 

JUNI 1M4 



BRAKE 
PARTS 



HVORHUUC 



BRAKE PARTS 

CLUTCH CONTROL 
PARTS 

BRAKE FLUID 



Fig. C-10. Manufacturer's catalog withjweatherly index number 
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UNIT C - CATALOGING SYSTEMS . 
TdPIC 2 - JOBBER AND INDEPENDENT SYSTEMS 

Study Guide 

Detennine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. 



1 . The Weatherly Index System provides a complete 1 and 2 index of parts. 



2. The Weatherly Index System may be used to insert _3__ catalog pages into the ^ 3.. 
catalog/ ' A.. 

3. In addition to automotive parts, both and items have been assigned ^ 5.. 
Weatherly Index numbers. 6, 1 

4. Index numbers are not assigned to items at _7_, but are carefully selected to place 7.. 

8 lines together in the catalog. - 8.. 




. 5. The automotive indexing of parts, supplies, and equipment may be used alone with 9. . 
no loss of system . 

6. The majority of auto manufacturers now LO their catalogs to the Weatherly 10.. 
Index System. 

7. In a sense, use of the Weatherly Index is the 11 of ordinary procedure. 11.. 

8. A catalog is usually compiled first, and then provided with an 12 of its 13 . 12. . 

9. The Weatherly Index uses only J4_ muiftbers to designate items. 14. . 

. 4 

10. In each. major group ot the Weatherly Index, 15 numbers are assigned. . 15.. 



;?y|^t 

' sysren 



T 



Test' . 
Circle T if the statement is true ; circle F if the statement is false. 

1 . Although many systems are used for cataloging auto parts, few systems have gained T F 

widespread use. * . 

.2. The Weatherly Indej^Bstem.can be copied by any jobber for his or her own use. 2. T F 



3. No single cataloging system has been devised to cover both airplane and power boat 3. T F 
" " parts. ^ ' ' . 

4. Each manufacturer of parts modifies the Weatherly Index System to fit his or her 4. T F 
y ; catalog. ' • ' ^ 

:V-.v,' 5. Each Weatherly Index major group contains 100 item numbers. . 5. T F 

' 6vHand tools are n6t indexed' in the Weatherly Index System. ' 6. -T ' F- 
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7. Each major Weatherly Index group is divided into ten subgroups. 

8. Catalog pages showing items belonging to several groups' can be properly filed in a 
• Weatherly system. , " ^ 

9. Weatherly Index numbers are essentially random groupings. ' 

10. All parts manufacturers key their catalogs to the Weatherly .Index System as well as 
to their own system. ' 



r 




UNIT ly Inventory and Control 



TOPIC 1 ~ INVENTORY SYSTEMS 



This, topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• Why is an mventory system necessary in the parts business? 

• What constitutes a satisfactory inventory system? 

• How is an inventory system set up and maintained? 



Any of the various systems that enable a 
com^ny. to obtain accurate and immediate infor- 
matiomiil regard to the amount of sfock on hand, 
the quantity sold, the turnover rate, and the 
number 6f orders or back orders pending may be 
properly described as inventory control systems. 
The apprentice will refer again and again to. the 
inventory system for information; therefore, he or 
she should be intimately acquainted with the 
working of the system the company uses. 

Inventory Records 

Two types of inventory systems are used in 
most auto parts businesses, manual systems and 
automated systems. 

Manual Systems 

Formerly, most of the inventory systems in use 
by auto parts businesses were of the Kardex type. 
A card-type system uses a single card for each part 
or accessory stocked. These systems differ only in 
the desigB of the card and the way in which the 
cardsf are stored. Brief descriptions of three ihajor 
"card systems are as follows: 

Tub file system. The tub file system uses 
standard inventory cards held in a tub-like cahinef. 
The cards are arranged verticalljf, with suitable 
dividers to aid quick location. Numerical order is 
usually arranged from front to rear/ The cards may 
be lifted out quickly for ease in posting (Posting 
means making any entry of information of the 
card). The tub file riequires a minimum of space, 
and for large inventories this system seems to be 
theT most practical. The Weatherly catalog illus- 
trates a tub fUe system (see Topic C-2). 

Roller file. The roller type of inventory file 
consists of a large revolving wheel arrangment, with 
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cards fixed to the wheel by a circular rod. The 
cards, each with a hole near its base, are threaded 
onto the circular rod in numerical order. To refer 
to a particular card, one need only rotate the wheel 
until the desired card is found. 

Visible-index, The visible-index system is a 
flat-drawet system in which the cards lie flat on 
top of each other in a stairstep, hinged arrange- ' 
ment. The drawers, or trays, are about 30 inches^ 
long and 1 % inches high. By stepping the cards, it 
is possible to get 70 or more into each tray. The 
drawers, are mounted in a unit cabinet about 30 
inches high and, ^^2 inches wide. Each cabinet 
contains 16 to 18 drawers, and by banking the 
cabinets, an inventory system of any required size 
can be built (Fig. D-1). In this system the part num- 
ber and description appear at the bottom of the 
card, which is visible as soon as the drawer is pulled. 

Automated Systems 

The large and .complicated inventories required 
by today's autoitjotive businesses have encouraged 
certain companies to propose automatic inventory 
-control systems. These automated systems are 
becoming very popular becailse they offer better 
control than some businesses are able to maintain. 
One such system is called the Dealer Management 
Service (DMS). This system is an improved version 
of the DMS program which has bee<i offered for 
the last few years by the Service Bu^au Corpora- 
tion. * 

The objective of the DMS system is to provide 
dealers with improved parts department inventory 
control and management. This objective is met by 
amplifying ^ the routfhe of balancing de^er parts 
stocks and by offering the added advantages of' 
weekly and semiannual reports, plus an automatic 
piarts-ordering procedure. ^ * * 
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Covrfes/ Cochran and, Ce/fi, Oakland 

Fig. D-1. Visible-index system of inventory control 



The DMS provides automatic computation of 
guide figures for ever> item and order period. The 
system produces aAveekiy parts order which tends 
to minimize special orders and to decrease Ihe 
number of out-of-stock items. 

Dealers who use this system report to a service 
bureau on a special form their daily sales and. 
shipments jeceived for each part. These data are 
fed into automatic computers that (1) auto- 
matically establish and adjust guide figures; (2) - 
reorder when stocks reach 70 percent of the guide 
figure, and (3) automatically print a weekly .and 
semiannual report for the dealer. The reports are 
detailed and complete, ^ving the dealer an accu- 
.rate record of parts activity (Figs. D-2 through 
D-4>. T od a y ^ask re gister s ^re ^co mbination reg is^ 



ters and inventory control comimters.,They record 
the sale and part number and can reorder the stock 
immediately, if necessary. Parts may be added or 
deleted from tlie^stem by simply notifying the* 
bureau* ^ 

Inventory Maintenance * 

lii^hen mventory systems are properly main- 
tained, they •can supply a complete record of every 
part or accessory in stock. A caffd must be made 
out for every item stocked to show ^oup number, 
part numbef, 'description and, if possible, location. 
A typical tub-flip card is shown in Fig. D-4. 

Eyefy time a part is ordered, an entry must be 
made cm the inventory card^ whith shows the date, 
(Quantity ordered, and the order number. When* 
orders are recqive(J,:tft^ quantity must be entered 
in, the appropfjateVcoluipn on ihe card and added 
*to number already iij stoclf Back orders should 



be posted along with material received. As back 
orders are received, the quai\tity must be added to 
existing totals, and the backwder figure reduced. 

Every sale of a particular part must be posted, 
including the date of sale, quantity sold, and 
invoice number. The quantity sold is subtracted 
each time from the , quantity on hand. Simil;^ 
additions or subtractions must be made for credit 
memorandurri, transitions and replacements of 
defective parts. 

When inventory records are kept accurately, 
the following information is available, quantities 
on hand, on order, on back order, and sold in any 
given period. Thus the gj§neral activity of any item 
is known at all times. »From tliis activity the order 
clerk can determine how'*,man}^ of a pven part 
should be normally stocked. 

^ Inventory Control 

Since all df the card systems are basically alike, 
some general rules can bcformulated for their use. 
Prompt, accurate posting is essential if the car,d 
system* is to be effective. If posting falls a week 
behind, the quantity on hand usually will not be 
accurate. ^One of the real assets of a perpetu^ 
inventory is ,the ability' to rely on the cards to sho;^ 
quantities on hand. This feature is particularly 
helpful in answering telephone inquiries, often 
saving a long trip to the bin. 

When the quantity of an item reaches . an 
established^ niinimum, the card is flagged for 
immediate order (Fig. D-4). Most 'orders can be 
placed directly from the cards if the quantities are 
watched and the cards are flagged. This system is 
much easier thaa chasing up and down the aisles 
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Flog card kert if stock ti low. 
Order promptfy. 



/log cord her* ii o question 
ort»es/such os order overdue 
• or parts inumb%r conflict. > 



Flog card here if bin b 
enpty. Order on emergency 
bcsb. 



Flog special order cords here. 
If pari is not to be stocked, 
remove ond destroy cord 
« when port H sold, jl 



/ egyy***. ^^^^ 



OCSCRIPTIOM 



ORDER RECORD , 



DATE 



DATE 


CVAN. 




DATE 


OUAN. 


qn hand 
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, Rg. D-4. Typical inventory sy^m card, showing one method of flagging cards to facilitata ordenng and control 




-CAR RET LINE FEED 



OAKLAND APC , " * ^ 

G«PO PARTS ORDER'Tp PDC 20, TROM DEALER 903763 
RONl^ M0RA{i INC ^ * ' 

SCHE0 CODE? CIO ' >v - 

CONT? 0*322 •. ' . - 

\INST? 
V/C TIME? 
'PART NO / QTY 

• p36336(J5:002 
^00983398t200 

/ 03516021t0l0 

* 087009A8t025 
00413755tp02 
07455526:002 
04S4857»««^r 
045^85,71 :OJI 
08704416:001 . 
09733755:06^'*. 

'08707081:001 
KA5H? 

END? • 
00 11 ACCEPTED 
000 REJECTED *^ 
0322^ 7408U 1230 
YE? 



.< 



GA903763 

903763 20 0322 5510U 
00983398 200 REV AMP 4 
03516021 010 * MICHPP 
087009^84)2^. MICHPP 
00413755 OOa^ 0AKLND271529 
0£f704416 00ft 0AKLND271529 
09733755 00r> MrCHPP 
06707081 -00>^ , MICHPJ* 
END ANSWER BACK * 



Rg.'[>5. Example of cbmputer wire order 
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with an order pad making emergency orders when 
Qut of ^tock. 

i When a part number is superseded by another * 
number, the neVv number should be entered on the 
card above the old number. The-old <&d should be 
'left in the file, and a new card with the new part 
number should be posted and placed proper 
sequence in the file* When stock under the old 
number is depleted and the new number is firmly 
established as replacing the old; the old card should 
be destroyed. 

' A guide figure, \^c'h is simply the quantity to 
be kept in stock, is established for each part. By ' 
carefully matching the sales ag^nst stock received 
and taking into account the time required Tor 
replenishment, it is possible to determine the- 
proper an[iount of stock *to Keep on hand. By,^ 
timely ordering, when the card shows the estab- 
lished minimum number on hand, a shortage -of 
any item can usually be prevented. However, the 
guide figure should not be viewed ai permanent^ 
Over a pe^d of time, sales will iWease and 
decrease, a« a periodic adjustment ot^the guide 
figure will beTlccessaiy. '\ 

Special Orders 

Special orders are always a. problem^ for the ' : 
inventory clerk. More, and more' special ordei^ are 
required, because an agency cannot possibly keep', 
all the required parts in stock. A tub-file card 
system for handling ^special orders. is described 
below With certain variations, the method may be 
adapted to other card systems. ' ' * 



When a special order is placed, the inventory 
clerk shoirfd iise^a suitable form that prpvide^he 
custome/s^BQrae^^dress, phoae number. Sate, 
and parts ordered. Tliis fornLmay be oT company 
design or may be purchased commercially. IF the 
order originated in the* coigpany shop, the repair 
order number should >e''^own, along with a 
complete model description of the'vehicle. Special 
orders from the shop ^lould be approved by the 
shop supervisor The cojnpleted special^ order form 
is .then given to the inventory clerk, who in turn 
makes Out k temporary special order inventory 
t:ar<i for each part ordered. This speeiat order card 
shouI4 bfe of a different color than the stock cards 
and'shoold be flagged, as ^own m Fig. 0-4, before 
it is inserted inta the -card system.^ The special 
order card should^ be keyed to the original dider 
(preferably by name),- so that when the- part' 
arrives the-inveJitory clerk- will know iminediately - 
that' it [is a specjal^order and, for js^higi- it is 
intendea. The original fecial. ord^ forni; i^hidi^ 
has bf«i filed4n= a "suitable -rtaiuier . wMTe" waiting 
receipt '^f the ^art, . is how . eonsult^ and the 
custpni^"^ri:iQtifie4 that the paff has arrived. A - 
forqjL^^^^ postcard is nOrmaU'y;Used^ for^ojifl- 
cation^^en, the saile 'is cpinplefed, the order Tbrm j 
and the^^tenjporary invejitoiy card may tie^file^ or 
destroyed, as provide by COTipany prcedures-.. T, 

^ ^ Study Assigrimeht 

Read ihe.§eMce43iij?^' Company boojf 
Auto^ted^^ye^^^^ . ^ , 

Studi; the-^jfvantages of inventory .eqntrc 
goodrl^inesspraptifes. 




UNIT D - INVENTORY AND CONTROL 
TOPIC 1 - INVENTORY SYSTEMS 



Study Guide 

Determine the^'correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. ' . ^ 

1 . A card-type inventory system'oses a single- j?iard for every 1 or 




2. In the visible-index system of inventory control the cards are stowed, in 3 

3. The type of inventory file has the cards arranged on a large wheel. 

4. For large inventories the ^ system' seems to be the most practical 

5. Inventory systems, when properly J7_ , supply a complete 8 of every part o^ 
accessory in* ^tock. • ^ , 

6. Every tinTe a part is -ordered, an 9 must be made on the inventory cj^d. 




7.. 
8.. 



7. The number of items received is .10 ,to the number aheady in stock on the^ 
inventory card. ' > . « 

■ ■ ■ v ; ; 

8. From the information on the inventory card, the general^ _n_ of any item can b^e 
determined. ^ ' r 

9. Pronipt^ accurate . 12 is essential ifthe card system ^ fo be ''effective. 

10^ When the quantity of an item reaches a minimum^ its card is 13 for immediate 
, -order> ' ^'^ ' 



Test . 



Circle T if tfie statement is true; circle F tf^the statement is false; 
.A satisfactory inventoiy coatrol system is^a "Rhast"^for an auto parts business. 
^ 2, A satisf4x:tory inventory system-must provide acqurat^ and immediate information. 

• v.."'v-''^ ■ ■ ■ : ■ ' -\ - "■- ; 

3. Operation of any inventory ' system is based on rejgular 'monthly physical 
' inveniones. ' " - - c x ~ / \ . . . *• 



i- — ^' 4yT?^'Gurf entinyentoi^ ^ ^ 

\-^^7^^Most (^urrent.&venfory^ use tub .files. • - 

6'JIn\the viabre4hde}Csysteriis, each,t?afd & identified, at thetop. 
^l^^.irr^^^f^Sh^c^ confi-ol systems are^av^ble. 
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9.. 
10.. 

11.. 



12. _ 

13, _ 



1. 




F 




. T 






T 


F 


4. 


T 


*F 


5. 
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- t 


F 


6. 
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7. 
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. 8. No physical inventories are required with the DMS system. 
9, The establishment of guide figures irbased on sales history. ^ 
1<). The guide figure is the quantity ordered each/tlrne. _ — 
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'UNIT D - INVENTJORY AND ClQfJtJOL 

;' ' -T•'■V^^.• 

TOPIC .2 - STOCK C0NTROCrj:,j; • . . ^ 

Tl^is topicJspBBilsd^to^ronde.M^ to the following questions: ' 

• ^:Wikt*fa9tors-aHd^ogaM 
How-man^^of eact'p^.f^ 
mi . Wh^l advance pjrep^^ttkjns can make physical inventories easier to accomplish? 
Of what $i^ifieairce &Hta^^ 



The success^ -.or Tailure_jQf:*3ij^y .^uto parts 
organization, depgnds.priniarily,^ the opSfi^tion of 
its purchasing department. Auf^^motWe parts, in a 
practical sense, are. -Object tq^;pbso(escence. The 
majority of auto parts. and_ao:e^or^s.are designed 
for specific nfioiJels, ^d-L they , are ."limited in 
intcrchangeability and selffoflTc^g-be conve^ed to 
other uses.. When Ihe man> factois^at depreciate 
the sales value. Qfj:eplace men t parts aii3 equipment 
are consicfer^d^TogetHer'with |he^ number of 
items Ih^t tntult* ^^^^^ jstbck^ one^can see 

that aTjCQhSiieftBfe amoui^ em be lost 

by a company th||„eanies.4nany..slpw-moving or 
obsojete* rl^s. .Tlie" Rurc1|a.§Hig, i^epartment must 



■1 



with the cost of buyinjg. Often, there is an element 
of false economy in a high turnover rate, which 
suggests that not jwiough stock is carried in 
inventory and that only fast-moving items are 
being spld. A certain number of average and 
slow-moving parts must be stocked if or.ders are to 
be filled completely and customer goodwill re- 
tained. A parts store that is consistently out of 
needed slow-moving parts will lose favor with its 
customers. 

> 

Control by Guide Figures 

A properly maintained inventory system is the 
"best guarantee of adequate stock control. With the 



be well-olj^ced, and^oper^ted efficiently to en- \ customary large inventories of today, it is phy si- 
sure stoc£jj5f^abiULy,J^i^^^ j)rofit- " ' --j— '^-i— i- - i- — 
makiri^'tiHTioiEar.z!^! * ' 

. A-.defeiS^ Vto^L-control ^n is necessary to ^ 
4paintain.a JwiiB^ai^ncgd stock of parts^ When it is 
possibb^^i^upp§t^t^ iten^"re#^ed 
without ikidye^ delay ^ antf without an excessive 
inveatoQ^ tlTg-'sl^ of mercftandise on hand is 
considere'df ^Atc^ieAz ^d^b^anced. A stock turn- . 
over ofjp^ to^sTx jirnS a^ar is considered id^al 
for t^e^mp^.^r.ofitable opejation. ^This turnover . 
-rate^doe^ nat imply that four, to si>i of every item 
>ill b& soldlSPthe course of-a year/_Obvioctely^ >sales 



cally impossible for the order clerk to remember 
th^sales activity of every part in stock. The clerk 
' may be conscious of the fact that a part is a slow 
or fast seller, but he or she c^ not know how fast 
or slow unless a definite recoW of pxij^chases and 
_ sales is made. The inventory card can supply such a 
'record. ^ , . . 

Normally, the order clerk shoidd try to keep a 
^99-day supply of every item on hand. This supply 
win ejnsure a stock turnover four times a year and 
will^not tie.up \y6rking capital in too large of an 
Jjnyenfpr]^ If a 9£)-day supply is maintained, there 
is little 3anger pf shortages, with consequent ^sf 



,jmany parts will ^fl much more rapidly, w^le some 
parts will sell only one or two per year. ^.The 
turnover refers to "total grpss sales.. A' company 
with_ a $50,000 parts inventory thouid. have' a 
X^Fy gross sal^s of 1200,000 to 5r3"00,'OOb,. which 
is four to six times tHe cost of theinventorjL 

A _ stock turnpyer less, than "four .times.^, ^^^4 

Jies up, in slow-moving^tock, capSal that could beT 
used moreJ'profitabiy. J£ there is a a)mplete stack, 
turnover mora th^n six ^tmi^ a .year, the^stock is. 
usually- out pC balam^, and business^ is pfohab^ 
being Ipst^ bei^se^ljof -mabinty-^tpr.^^^rUer^ 
cx>mplete|y J'qo mucii tiirnover may r^^t in mare 

_cqstly- buying.. JTheL^fiain balanced 



A 90rday* suj)ply. is easy - to .maintm with .a 
^ good inventory system. The first. thing to do Vio 
establish a guide JigHre egiial to the 9(jTday supply 
of each item. The guide figure is ba^ed onlhe sales 
x^ctivitjL showjL on the .mventory card. If^an^ item^ 
" shows conastent sales of five, or six; per month, 
-ihen a guide figure of appcoximately^lS sTi^^^^ be* 
used, ' Some items wiU not ^fhov^ regular " sates 
, paftems, ^ut jnay rSilecf large ja^es one month and 
few the/next month, in such j^^seV an avexa 
be taken oyer^a thre^<^|^. penqdjand used a§ a 

'^guide?Tgwfi)Lr ^ "'^i^' ,""**^— ^ 
. . Orderijnust' be..^aGed regularly if tSe guide 
figure is. to ^b.e effective^ ^hen fh'e. quantity ^of a 
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certain part drops to adproximately two-thirds of 
the guide figure, the pirt should be reordered. In 
the sample guide figuri of 15 mentioned above, 
when the quantify of a' P3ji4n--&tQ£li^drops to 10, 
*the part should be rei^jjpered. By ordering five of 
that particular item, the order clerk can maintainj;^' 
balanced stock. If similar guide figures are estab- 
lished for every item in stock, .tiien ordering 
procedures can be simplified, and adequate stock 
can be maintained. Consideration should, of 
course, be given to standard ordering quantities 
and pricing factors. • ^ ' . 

Guide figures are not permanent. As sales rates 
increase and decrease, guide figures must" be re- 
appraised and revised. If an item is consistently out 
of stock, the 'guide figure is no longer adequate and 
must be revised upward. Cohversely, if the sale of 
an item slows and^there is no regular turnover of 
the item, a lower guide figure should be used. 

Establishing the Stock - 

,A balanced stock is primarily the maintenance 
of adequate quantities of every item. But just what 
parts should be carried in stock? Since this \% a 



One way to correct this situation is to keep a wa|it 
list posted at the parts counter. Each -time the 
customer requests a part that is not carried in ^ 
stQck, the salesperson should record the partjl 
number of the lost sale on the want list. If a certain ^ 
number repeatedly appears on the list, the inven- 
tory clerk should add that part to the inventory. 

Physical Inventory 

At least once each year a complete physical 
inventory must be taken. The annual inventory 
establishes ari accurate inveritory cost for purposes 
of tax assessment, and it also* indicates^ the 
owner wftether accurate (and honest) records are 
being kept.' 

The yearly inventory requires a substantial 
amount jafl-work, but it is absolutely essential to 
stock maintenance and control. Employees should 
begin well in advance to prepare for the physical 
count.. Bins should be cleaned, and open cartons 
should be examined for their content. If the 
contents are intflfcty boxes should be reseated and 
stacked in an orderly 'mani:ier to^acilitate counting. 
, ^ - ^.^^^Kits with missing parts should be broken do^n and 
subject of very large scope, it can be dealt withyj^ie- parts individually binned, or the mis§ing pajts 
only in a^very general way. . . / ^ kiepteced andjhe kit sealed. Overage (extra stock) 

The order or inventory clerk is often separated should be l^ught from s^Jore rooms or taken from 
from direct sales. He or she can discern from tlte the tops of bins and placed in the;, proper location, 
inventory system the activity of eve*y part in a, 
stock, but he or sljp can not know how many salef 



are consistently lost because the part is not carriec 
in inventory. This problem is compounded by th- 

' fact "that each year' thousands of new parts are 
j)roduce(d, and the inventory clerk must help 
decide ivhich of these" are imfi^^nt to stock. At 
tjie same time the inventory^erk must appraise his 
or her present stock and delete those items which 
ar^ . no longer profitable or necessary. At the 
beginning of each model year, new cSr manu- 
facturers supply* an initial order which serves to 
establisluan initial stock of nevjrpajjs to be added 
to the dealer^s inventory- TMs/supply is not a final 
solution^ however, and the inventory .clgtf'k or parts 
manager must ultimately select the items to fee 
regularly stocked. The selection can l)est be made 

^on the" basis of Vhat groups of parts^have already 
proven necessary. Certain items niay be asstrmed to 
be necessary, such as ignition pirts, brake shoes, 
universal joints, transmission parts, and so forth. 
Most parts should be selected on the basis of 

proven requirements froni ' ttie " records and 
experience of past yfears. \ 

\ Regardless of how carefufly onem^y selecjt 
new parts tq stock,. someTitems ^iBJ^eoverlooked. 
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All miscellaneous parts must be identified and 
tagged. • . 

Some smaller companies gontinue to take 
inventory by hand (Fig.^I>7). Evqry part in stock is 
entered on a handwritten list, which shows Jhe 
group number, part number, noun name, quantity, 
unit price, and'^bin location. This tedious job is 
^y d o^e well in^ acj^nce, .leaving only the 
quantil7)of each item to be recorded*on the actual 
day of inventor// After the count, the inventory 
sheets must be extended (quantity times unit 
price), and a total cost figure determined.' Parts and 
accessories are usually counted as sepi-ate inven- . 
tory groups. ^ • ^ 

-Larger businesses sometimes empldy inventory 
^rvic^ compahies. A punched card is made up for 
* very part in stock, leaving only^the quantity to be 
written in (Fig. D-8 and D-9), These cards are 
placed in the proper bins shortlv before inventory. 
On the day of tjie count, only |h^uantities pf the ' 
parts*on hand are recorded on theWd^The pards ^ 
are 4hen Wchine processed\"by1 t^ej inventory 
company toyjeld a complet e r€[cbr^ .'/^ / , . ' • ^ 

When tnr inventory xecpri-f^^ 
inventory clerk should ^romptiy ^che it against, . 
his pr her cards and correct the cards .as,^ec^s8ary' 
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Since the clerk must examine each ^card in the 
system," this is an excellent time to analyze the 
record of each part, evaluate the stock, and revise 
the prescritjed stock levels. Parts that are no longer 
selling should., be deleted and disposed of (most 
automotive manufacturers have provision for 
returning unwanted or obsolete* merchandise)^. 
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Quantities that are too *large should be reduced.' 
Part number discrepancies often come to light 
during inventories, and these must be traced out 
and corrected. In spite of the additional work 
involved, the annual iriVentory should be made an 
opportunity for cleaning and balancing the stock 
on hand and a(Jj^us ting the records involved. 

. J5 
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Fig. D-7. Write-tn iitventory sheet 
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Itig., b-8. Machine-punched card prepared for an annual inventory. 
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Fig. D 9. Inventory count card superimposed on a blank card!!^ (Numbers on blank card show through punched open- / 
ings in inventory card. All pertinent information is represented by the locations of the holes, e.g., part 
number 3705357 is found in columns 43-49.) *• i' * 
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UNIT D - INVENTORY AND CONTROL 
TOPIC 2 - STpCK CONTROL . > 

j ' \ \ Study Guide . 

Determine thei correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and ^rite it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. ' . ^ . . 

^' . ^ 

1 . Auto parts, in a practical sense, are _1_ -items. 



2. A stock of parts is considered _2_ and _3_^ when it is possible to supply most of 
the items requested without undue delay. 

"3. A stock turnover of 4 to 5 times a year -is considered ideal. \ 



1.. 

2.. 
3,. 

4.. 
5.. 



4. Stock turnover refers to tot^l _6_ . 

5. A parts store that is consistently out of needed parts will lose . 

6. An ^ system, properly maintained, is the best ^ of adequate stock coptrol. 

t ' . • " * 

\ ♦ • • 

7. The order clerk should^'keep a _10^ supply of every item on hand. 

' ^' - ■ . ' . r •. * .f 

8. If* 1 1 figures are established for each item in stock, orderfaig procedures are 

^ simplified and , 12 stock maintained. i r » ^ 

9. The inventory clerk of must ultijn^tely select the items to be stocked. 

10. If a certain item consistently appear on the _14_ IS , the part should be added 
to the inventory. ^ » , ; . 

1 1. At least price each year a complete 16 inventory must be taken. . ^ 
12..Parts and accessories are usually taken as 17 inventories. ' 

13. On a punched inventory card, only the 18 must be lecorded. * 
14* The arpual inventory is an opportunity to 19 and y-^Q the stock. 

% 

15. Most automotive manufacturers have a , 21 for returning unwanted or obsolete 
" parts. \ 



6.. 



' - • Test p, 

^ Circle' T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

1 ..Some automobile parts soon become obsolete. 

2. A 180-day stock turnover rate is ideal. , ' • ' 

^ ' f 85 
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8.. 
19.- 

•10.. 

11.. 
12.. 

is.: 

14.. 

,15.. 

16.. 

17. 

18. 

19.1 
20. 

21 



1 



T 
T 



F 



«6 

3. The stock turnover rate is figured' on'Iross sales. 

4. Stock turnover is a good indicator of stock balances. r 

5. The primary tool of stock control is the inventory card. 

6. The guide^figure, once established, should never be changed. 

7. A guide figure may be established from average annual sales. ^ 

8. Thi manufacturer's "initial order" of new parts solves the new model problem. 

9. The value of the inventory on hand may have a bearing on local tax bills. 
10. To extend an inventory means to add new items. 
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TOPIC 3 - ORDERING AND PURCHASIMG 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

What are the most common kinds of orders? 
What procedures should be followed in pjacing orders?' 
What governs granting of discounts to buyers? « . . 

What part do manufacturei^* representatives play in the parts business? 



4^ 
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Ordenng merchandise is an important function 
the automobile parts business. A good know- 
^dge of the various kinds of orders, as well as of 
general purchasing procedures, usually is required 
of the auto parts person. Such knowledge can also 
pave the way for his or her promotion to jobs of 
increasing responsibility. 

^ Kinds of Orders ^ 

Four kinds of orders are used to order parts for 
an automobile parts business: stock, order; inter- 
mediate order; emergency order; and local buy-^ 
outs. 

- Stock Orders « • 

Stock orders are the principal orders used for 
normal replacement of depleted stock. They are 
placed regularly q^r before a set date, which may 
be weekly or monthly. These orders are referred to 
in agencies and dealerships as pad orders. Ship- 
^ment of most stock orders is prepaid by 'the 
manufacturer. Some stock orders carry ai]i addi- 
tional discount if they are 'placed before a certain 
date or" for a given quantity or value, but many 
small independent stores place stock orders every 
day. 



Intermediate Orders 

V 



are unscheduled 'stock 



Intermediate orders 
orders placed at ^ny time, Theya^e supplementary 
to the stock ordejrs and are used to Replace quickly 
regularly stockedj items that have been depleted 
through unexpectjed sales or through *Some ordering 
or shipping oversight. They may also serve to 
obtain % needed new item before the next stock 
ordei;. Tlie intermediate order usually does not 
carry any special discount, and shipment is prepaid 
by the manufacturer only if it reaches a stated 
dollar amount. * ♦ • 

Emergency Orders • ' 

,.£mergencj^ orders are special orders us^ to" 
request the immediate shipment by rapid m^ns of 

A- .. .. ^ 



merchandise ^§t. ^^"Srgeojtly ' jieed^^ An era^r- 
geriby ordW'*iflay=te^used' for Stocking items tliat 
are^ completely exhausted, but is more frequently 
usedr for items not normally carried in stock. 
Among agencies this is called a car-tie-up order.' 
Emergency orders are usually placed by telephone 
or telegraph to the nearest mahufactvirer's ware- 
house.'When telegrams are used, to plac^ orders or 
to make inquiries "concerning orders, special tele- 
grapjhic codes are often use^ (Fig. D-IO). 

Local Buy-outs | 

Local buy-outs are usualJy.smaH emergency 
orders to be filled by local dealer -or warehouse. 
These orders' are normally used orily*^for one or two 
items needed to complete a customer order, or a 
job in the shop. Many dealers try not to use local 
buy -outs ^because of the short discounts allowed on 
such orders. If a pijce has been quoted on a shop 
job or^on a merchandise orc^er^and a local buy-out 
becomes necessary, most companies consider the 
item as a special purchase and charge accordingly.^ 

iCjrder Forms and Ordering 

Order blanks are prepared in many forms. The 
dealer pad order mentionecf earlier is ,a carefully 
planned, numerically arranged ^pad o^ order blanks 
furnished by the . manufacturer and designed ta 
facilitate both ordering and processing. P^id orders, 
used for placing the regular stock order, nortnally 
provide a space for a guide figure to be inserted 
and may indicate the national sales activity of each 
item by "Various symbols. ; 

In addition to the order pad ihpntioned above, 
many rtianufacturers ^ supply order forms foB^ 
various stock and supplementary orders if^i<- 
D-11). Orders placed on such forms are subject to 
all the conditions set forth on the particular Torm 
used. ^ » 

l^ot all manufacturers furnish r&ady^tS^se 
forms. In S4ch cases, order forms ar^ usually made 
up to individual specifications' and include, in 
essence, the^ information indicated in Fig. D-1 1 . 
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G. M. TELEGRAPHIC CODE 



Revised telegraph regijlatiDiis'^^w moke it possible to specify actual part number digits at code word cost 
wh^ntorderin^ ports by tdlegtdm. Therefore it will not be necessary to use the G. M. Numerical Code lor 
sending pari numbers in felegronis. * . 

*^e Numerical Code should Be used in decoding phrases which are always prefixed XL. 

.1? . . * ♦ 
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G' 
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•S 


** ft 
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2 




' 4 
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6 


7 , 


8 


'9 


,0 



COMMONLY USED PHRA8ES*-«0DINe TABULATION 



101 Refer order. XIGSO^ 

102 Refer to o'ur wue of S<^ XlGSMy 

103 Refer to our letter of XLOUl^ 

105 Wire answer io our wire of .^OLO tQ 



303 Shipped by truc^ 3 JCIPSP^ 

30$ Shipped by air moil JCIPSD 

307 Shipped by air exproM. . . . .j XtPSU 

' 308 Shipped by parcel post. \ XtPSC 
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Courfef/ Gtnero/ Molort Corp. 



Fig. D-10. Telegraphic code used for emergency orders or queries , 



S AND ACCESSORIES ORDER 
TO GENERAL MOTORS PARTS DIVISION 

<OCNCRAL MOTORS CORrORATiON 



CHARGE 

TO , 



SHIP 
TO 



IS. 



ADDRESS 



ADDRE0S- 




THIS OROKR IS SUSJECT^O TMC TCRMS ANO CONDITIONS OF D^LCR'S CURRENT SCtLINO AORKKMKNT AS •UfPtEHK.U'^tD ANO THf PARTS AuO/ 
OR ACCIMOWtSS ORPKRtO MtRtON WH.L ME INVOICKD AY PtSggR NrT f^RICKi'lN CrrtfT At TMC TIMf OF SNll^Mf NT > PART.^ANO/ 



J iron WARKNousr usc,only> 



yTCiee R«v. jio.«» ^ 



Fig. D-11. Specimen order form 
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Certain precautions should be taken in placing 
the actual order. In the case of orders for large 
quantities of items, care must be taken to maintain 
a balanced stock. Since there is a continuing 
element of obsolescence, large quantities are 
potentially dangerous. 'Quantities to be ordered 
should be judged by the recent sales activity of the 
item. Guide figures should be^carefully derived ajid 
revised periodically as the sales pattern of an item 
changes. Accurate guide figures make ordering 
simpler, allow the order clerk to order only the 
needed' quantity, and preclude the danger of either 
understocked or overstocked shelves. 

Many slipping errors and delays can be avoided 
if the following rules are observed: 

. 1. - Use the correct order form and Till it out 
completely. 

2. Write or prmt orders clearly and legibly. 

3. Fill in all necessary information in regard 
to the consignee, destination, method and 
terms of shipment, and the number and 
description of each item ordered. 

4. Haye all the orders signed by aii authorized 
person. 

5. ' Furnish a list of authorized signatures to 

the firms with whom business is regularly 
done. 

6. Make all orders at least in duplicate; retain 
one copy for record. ^ 

7. Place orders on time to ensure timely 
shipment. Delayed orders mean delayed 
shipments and lost sales. 

Jake full advantage of discounts. Many 
manufacturers allow an additional discount 
for stock orders placed on or before a 
certain date. On a S5,000 order, a 5 
percent extra discount means'a $250 clear 
profit, simply by placing the order on time. 
9. Whenever possible ,^ take advantage of ofder- 
ing standard quantifies offered at prices 
lower than odd lots. ' 

Pricing and Discounts 

An individual- firm or corporation from whom 
purchases are made is a Vendor. A vendor can be a 
manufacturer, a wholesaler, or a commission mer- 
chant. The terms discount or vendor*s discount 
. mdicate a deduction froih the billing price of the 
merchandise allowed to the buying dealer or whole- 
saler. This discount is usually allowed to encourage 
quantity buying and prompt payment of bills. 

The four general types of pricing and discounts 
are retail (or list), trade, cash, and, extra, dating. 



Retail Prices 

Retail prices, or manufacturer's list prices, are 
those usually paid by the customer who ultimately 
uses the parts in question. When. the customer pays 
for a repair job on his or fier car, or when he or she 
buys parts directly from the dealer, he or she 
usually pays retail prices. These prices are more 
a9curately called suggested retail prices and are 
subject to some differences among various firms. - 

Trade Discounts 

^Prade discounts are given to garage proprietors, 
service station operators, auto body and fender 
shops, and auto and truck fleet operators. The 
trade discount is deducted frohi the-^list or retail 
price, and it varies considerably, depending on the 
purchaser and the type of material purchased. The 
r^nge of trade discounts* is both very complex and 
extremely varied throughout the country. Trade 
discounts range from 10 percent on some major 
assemblies to 60 percent on fast-moving com- 
petitive items. The auto parts apprentice must 
become acquainted with the pricing policies of the 
company and of other firms dealt with. 

Cash Discounts 

Cash discounts are given to trades people who 
.pay cash at the time of purchase or who pay their 
bills promptly. Some companies use 2 perceijt as a 
premium cash discount. Customers who pay cash 
receive; 2 percent off the net purchase price at the 
time oT the sale. If the custorfter has a charge 
account, his/or her statement may be marked "2%, 
10th prox., ' which means that 2 percent may be 
deducted if the bill is paid on or before the 10th 
day of the following month. 

* Extra Dating 

' Extra dating means that a discount will be 
available for items purchased and delivered on a 
certain date and marked payabje in 30, 60, or 90 
days^. This type of discount is usually given on 
items that are* called stocking items. In other 
words, if a dealer wants to have a stock of parts on 
hand and does not want to pay for the stock in one 
payment, he or she may ask for* extra dating to 
spread the payments over a period of time without 
losing the cash discount saving.' 

Manufacturer's Repres^tatives 

Many orders are placed with a manufacturer's 
representative or salesperson. Most large manu* 
facturers and suppliers are represented by such 
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persons^ who call periodicall> at the customer's 
place of business. These salespersons can be both S 
convenience and a nuisance. As a cQnvenience, the 
manufacturer's representative is able to take mer- 
chandise orders directly, often aiding the buyer' 
with timely suggestion^ as to quantities and choice 
of mexchandise. The salesperson can introduce the 
buyer to new products and explain their qyalities. 
If problems arise conceming'the merchandise, it is 
possible to obtain immediate and satisfactory 
adjustment^. The representative" will often aid in 
the yearly inventory by helping to count and price 
the merchandise; he or she sells. 

Representatives and salespersons can be nlii- 
s?inces in several ways. They may call during the 
busiest times and take the buyer awa^ from other 
importartt work. Some salespersons have a long- 



'Winded and elaborate sates pitch which consumes 
the valuable time of the buyer or order clerk. Some 
of the merchandise -offered by the salesperson is 
inferior to, or a duplication of, merchandise 
already stocke,d. Yet the buyer often feels obli- 
gated, in al^ courtesy^ to hear out the salesperson. 
Sqme buyers and parts managers have, from 
nece^ifiy, se^as^de certain hours in which they will 
see these f^resei^tatives, so>me also limit each call 
to a specific length pf time. * , 



.Study Assignment 

Submit to your instructor a one page report on 
the stock .order method used where you work. If 
standard order forms are used, describe the forms 
and the data they contain. 



s 

I. 

UNIT D - INVENTORY AND CONTROL 
TOPIC 3 - ORDERING AND PURCHASING 

V • ■ ^ • - , 

^ ^ ^ , Study Guide . ^ ^ 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. 

\ \A 1 order is a major orde^: placed on or before a set date. 1 

2. Intermediate orders are stock orders. , 2 : 

3. Special orders that request immediate shipment of merchandise are'cailed ^ _ — 

ordefs. 

4. When 4 are used to place urgent orders, special 5 are often used. 4 

— ~ 5 



i 



-Test 

Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

1 . A regular monthly order for stock replacement may be termed a pad order. 

2. Intermediate orders supplement stock orders. * 

3. Any order not placed on the regular date is treated as an emergency order. 

4. Local buy-duts enjoy Isirger discounts than emergency orders. 

5. Quantities ordered are governed by guide figures. 

6', Use of guide figures often results in overstocks. ^ * 

mc • , • >, 



5. The dealer pad order uses a carefully planned, numerically arranged pad of order 6 ^ 

blanks furnished by the 6 and designed to facilitate^ both J_ and ^ . 7 

~ 8 

6. When large quantities are involved, care must b^ taken^jto maintain a stock. 9 

7. Accurate JO figures make ordering simpler., ^ 10 

8. The four common types of discounts are JJ_ , 12^ , T3^ , and J4_ . 11 — ■ 



13.. 
14._ 



9. A * Jj6 may introduce the buyer to new products and explain their, quafities 15.- 
at first hand. ' 16.. 

10. Buyers sometimes Hmit J_7^ calls to a specified time. 17.. 



1. 


T 


F 


2. 


T 


F 


3. 


T 


F 


4. 




F 


5. 


T 


F 


6. 


T 


F 
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7. The signature of any employee on an order wilf be accepted by the vendor. 

8. A commission merchant is not. a yencfor. 

9. Retail prices are always the same as list prices. 

10. Extra dating applies to a discount extended for a longer time than jusual. 



J 




.Counter Sales . 



TOPIC 1 - PARTS TERMINOLOGY 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 
• How are auto parts named? ^ 



How. can die thousands of names be learned? 
Is there any system to auto parts names? 
What is a spiral bevel axle gear? 



The auto parts appjentic« should not be 
^expected to memorize the name, part number, and 
T>in location of each of the several thousand parts 
that make up the modern automobUe and that are 
" cTommonly carried in stock in a parts business. The 
terms used to describe the- parts, tools, and 
materials for an^ trade or occupation are best 
learned from experience and contact with them 
during the learning period. 

Leamir\g nam^s and locations of parts can be 
compared to learning names and addresses of 
people in a community by a newcomer. By 
repeatedly meeting persons and visiting . their 
homes, the newcqmer learns the nanies, addresses, 
and perhaps the telephone numbers of the people 
with whom he or she has most frequent contact. 
To know the occupation of a person^ as well as 
other pertinent information about hifn or her, 
greatly assists the newcomer in learning the per- 
son's name. 

Similarly, an auto, parts apprentice learns the 
names and locations of the items most frequently 
called for and eventually will use the card index^tP 
locate parts only when an unfamiliar part is sought^ 
To know the function of a certain part and where*^ 
it fits in an automobile materially aids the appren- 
tice in identifying it. 

A person learning auto parts work should not 
attempt to memorize the part names any more 
than one should memorize names and addresses 
from a city directory. He or she should, instead, 
acquire a basic knowledge of the construction and 
operation of the various" assemblies that make up 
an automobile and learn the meaning of the many 
trade ternls used in describing and designating 
parts. 



Formation of Compound Terms 

An examination of any parts catalog wDl reveal 
that the names of a majority of parts consist of the 
name of a common mechanical device, prefixed^ by 
one or more descriptive words, plus the name of the 
assembly to which it belongs. The part napie gener- 
ator brush holder is a good ej^mple. The word 
holder may refer to many types of devices used in 
an automobile, but if prefixed by the word brush, 
it becomes brush holder, of which there are'"only 
two kinds on the automobile. The v/OT&generator 
denotes the assembly to which itj belongs and 
completely differentiates that part from all others. 
Most often some of the smallest parts on an 
automobUe have, under this system, the longest 
names. Other examples of names of parts are given 
below: 



Assembly 



Descriptive 
Word 



Mechanical 
Device 



1 . Carburetor pump jet 

2. Pitman arm shaft bushing 

3. Propeller shaft coupling pin 

4. Front wheel inner beaming 

Procedure for Learning Nomenclatufe 

First, the. auto parts apprentice must become 
familiar with the various assemblies and their 
functions. To understand, the meaning of the term 
assembly, the apprentice ^hould know the follow- 
ing '.definitions, which most automobile manu- 
facturers use: c 

A part is usually a single, piece of material such 
as^ a casting, shaft, bolt, or gear. However, some 
parts are composed of mor^ than one piece, such as 
roller bearing made up of rollers and races. A part 
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may 1^1 thought of as the smallest^ purchasable item 
that goes into an automobile. 

An assembly is made up gf twojor. more parts 
that perform a single function. For example, the 
carburetor is composed of a housing, valves, jets, 
and floats; it serves only one purpose-supplying 
the proper mixture of gas and air to the cylinders. 

. kgroup^ Of system, usually consists of two or 
more assemblies closely associated and dependent 
upon each other. For example, the fuel group is 
composed of such assemblies^ as the parburetor, 
fuel pump, fuel gauge, and fuel tank. If the auto 
parts apprentice is unfamiliar with the overall 
construction and operation of each assembly of an 
automobile, he or she should make an immediate 
effort to learn them^ 

Next, the auto parts apprentice should be sure 
that "he or she understands the meaning of the 
common, everyday mechariical terms that are used 
in naming parts. Although the apprentice probably 
knows the majority of them, such as lever, wheel, 
crank, gear, atid. shaft, he or she will have mor^ 
difficulty in properly identifying a transmission, 
pihion, or shim. Other terms that are only vaguely 
familiar to the layperson -trunnion, dowel, grom- 
. met, diaphragm, and the like— should be learned. 

Name Group Classifications 

The common mechanical terms can be divided 
into several categories. * ^ 

1 . First, there are those terms whose meanings 
are not necessarily apparent in the names 
themselves, but which are known, or must 
i)e learned by every mechanic. Their mean- 
ing Js practically the same whether they 
apply to automobiles, ships, radios, watches, 
or buildings. Examples of such terms ar^ as 
• follows: 



/ axle 


manifold 


baffle 


nozzle 


bearing 


nut 


bolt. 


panel 


boss 


pawl 


bracket 


pinion 


bushing 


pisfbn 


cam ' 


plat 


chassis 


plug. . 


clevis 


pulley 


clutch . • 


r6d 


crank 


socket/ 


•dowel 


spindle 


ferrule- 


spline 



flori 0p 
llallUC 




fro TYl^ 

ildlUC 




gasKei , 


strap 


gage 


stud 


gear 


throttle 


grommet 


trunnion 


hub 


universal 


jet 


valve 


journal 


. washer 


lever 





The meehnical device? in the next. group 
are named according to the function that 
Jhey perform.^ Example^ of these terms, 
which are usually taken from a verb, are as 
follows: 



-balancer 
bleeder 
brace 
bypass 
carrier 
check 
choke 
clamp 
connection 
contact 
coupling 
cover ^ 
deflector 
distributor 
driver 
fastener 
filter 
float 



guard 

guide 

hanger 

idler 

inipeller 

keeper 

muffler 

pilot 

plunger 

regulator ^ 

retainer 

rocker 

roller 

rotor 

seal 

spacer 

support 



3. 



Perhaps the most interesting category of 
terms is that relating to shape. Human 
beings have always been inclined to name 
new or unfamiliar objects after some known 
objects that they resemble. Examples of this 



group are as follows: 




arm 


housing 


ba^ 


jacket 


^ band 


key 


bar 


' knuckle 


barrel 


leaf 


belt 


neck d 


block 


needle 


bowl 


nipple 


brush 


pan 


butterfly 


pin 


cap 


pipe 


' case 


ring 


collar 


shell 


column 


shoe 
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coil 


skirt 


core 


sleeve 


disc 


spider 


drum 


stem 


elbow 


tee 


foot 


tip 


fork 


U-bolt 


* head 


' V-belt 


hood 


♦ .worm 


horn 


yoke 



Another category into which the namifjg of 
trade terms falls is that of technical terms, 
usually of Latfii derivation. This category is 
-perhaps the most difficult to learn: 

solenoid 
synchronizer 



armature 
ca?buretor 
commutator 
helical gear 
hypoid gear 



thermostat 
venturi 



\ 



5, The last category wnsists of proper names, 
which usually include the name of the 
'inventor or patent holder, such as: 

Alemite ' 'Parker screw 

Bendix driver Phillips screw 
Hotchkiss tube Pitman arm 

All of the terms listed in the first feur groups 
above can be found in the dictionary; those witlj 
which the -apprentice is unfamiliar should be 
looked up' and their meanings written down for 
future study. 

Palrts Nomenclature . 

A brief, e^lanation^^of some of the njpst 
common piils aihd device^ that tjie auto parts 
apprentice conj^s in contact with is given below. 
These parts .have been arran^ into groups by 
nature or function. 

Bearing- A support in which a^haft rotates. 

Babbitt-k poured beanhg made of a soft alloy 

of tin, copper, and antimony. 
Ball -A bearing in which the rotating shaft or 
axle is carried 'on a nuinber of small steel 
balls that are free to turn in annular paths, 
, cajled races. 
Insert removable plain bearing. 
Needle -kn antifriction bearing made up of 
smill, needlelike rollers. The needles are 
laid one against the o^er until the shaft 
has been completely surrounded. The shaft 
, rests and turns in the nest of roll^ 



Radial-k bearing designed to carry loads from, 

a direction at right angles to the axis of the 

shaft. ^ ' ' •» _ 

' Roller-k bearing in which the journal or^shaft 
• rests upon and is surrounded by hardened*" 

.steel rollers that revolve in a channel or 

race surrounding the shaft. 
Sleeve (brushmg)-k temovable cylindrical Un- 

ihg of low-friction metal .that is used as a 

bearing for a ^haft or similar part. 
Thrust-k bearing designed to support loads or 

resist pressure parallel to the shaft. 





Babbitt bearing 



Boll bearing 





goiter bearing 

Gasket-A' thin sheet of packing piaterial placed 
between -two metallic surfaces to seal 
against liquid or gas leaks. 
Asbestos and wire—k joint-seaUng device made 
. 'to withstand intense heat without jeopar- 
dizing its sealing abilities. ^ — 
Asbestos-lined -k joint-sealing device jmde 
from a combination of copper andasbekos 
or of brass and asbestos sheets; usually u5ed 
fc^r cylinder head gaskets. 
Cor/: -A sealing device made frcjjm cork. 
' Fiber-k gasket made of specially"' prepfred 
fiber material which may be purch^ed ih 
large sheets for making up jnaijy^ypes of 
'^'gaskets on the job. 
Paper-k gasket made of/^"stiff composition 
material for , use a§/a. seaUng device for 
^ speciaLjoints. 

• ^ 

pear~A wheel with teeth cut into its riin, designed 
to mesh with and drive another gear. 
Bevel T-k gear with teefli cut in the surface of a 

conical face. 
Helical-k gear with teeth cut in the cylindrical 
surface but not parallel to its axis. 
..^<dAy^oid-k spiral bevel gear with curved teeth. 
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Internal -Ageai with teeth that project inward 
toward ^the center from the circumference 
of the gear wheel. 

Jiliter-A bevel ge^ of a 45 degree angle. 

^Spiral-k' gear with curved teeth radiating 
spirally from Its axis. 

Sprocke^-A wheel with teeth around the 
circumference so shaped th)it the teeth fit 
into the links^of a chain that drives or is 
driven by the sprockets. c ' 

Spur-A gear wit^i teeth cut in a' cylindrical 
surface parallel to its axis. 

Worm- A helical gear designed to .trafnsmit 
motion at right angles to its axis. 

Worm wheel-The mating* gear to the worm 
gear. 




Sprocket geor 



Worm gear 



Joint— A device for connecting parts so that power 
or motion can be transmitted from %ne 
part to another part. 

Ball and socket-A joint in which a ball is 
placed in a sock-et recessed to^it it, 
permitting free motion in any direction, 
within design* limits. * 

^Clevis— A fork on the en4 of a rod. 

Toggle^A joint permitting to-and-fro mixtion 
only.. 

^Universal- A flexible coupling for transmitting 
power between shafts set-^t an angle to one 
another. 

Keeper-A device foi" keeping parts in their proper 
location. 

Intemal-An internal keeper usually expands 
into a recess in the inner circumference of a 
' * hole. 



External- An external keeper contracts or slides 
into a slot in the circumference of a shaft.* 

Key-A semicircular or oblong piece of metal used 
to secure a member to a shaft. ' 
Baldwin- A key with an oblong sectiom 
Spline-A series of ribs that have been-" 
machined on the shaft ancl on to which fits 
another part having mating slots> machined 
in it. 

Woodruff~A key with a semicircular section. 

Pin~A device designed to hol^arts togetlier. 
Clevis- A pin that pas§^stiu-ough the ends of a 

clevis and through an eye. 
Cotter— A split metal pin designed to pass 

through a Jiole in a bolt and a slat in its nut 

to prevent the nut from turning, 
^ . 5/ra/^/z/-A .cylindrical metal pin used Jor 

fasting two parts together. 
Taper -A conically shaped metal pin, usi^Uy 

tapering inch per foot. 

Plug— A device for sealing or closing a hole. 

Drive-in 'or press-in-A plug that is slightly 
larger than the hole it is to fit and that 
/ ' must be pressed or driven into place. 

Expansion - A round piecfe of metal with a 
slightly curved surface. As the surface is 
pushed in, the circumference expands. 

Screw (straight and Taper)— A solid piece of 
metal, such as a pipe plug, with threads so 
it can be screwed into a, hole to close or 
seal it. 

Retainer~A seal that prevents the escap6 of oil or 
grease around a shaft. Retainers are made 
' of felt, leather, or metal with felt. 

Rod-A device for transmitting motion- 

Connecting-A rod that transmits: motion^ 

ivio directions. 
Push- A rod that transmits motion in one' 

jdirection only. 
, Torque-^ A rod designed to hold parts in 
fjiignment. 





Plugs 



Connecting rod 



Ctevik and'pin ^ 

Shaft ^A rod by which power is transmitted^ 

Cdt^^Ont or more cams mounted on ^ shaft 
Joi the purpose of cljanging rotary motion 
into reciprocating motion. 
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Xrank -An offset shaft for the purpose of 
changing reciprocating motion into rotary 
motion, or vice versa. 

Keyed -A shaft containing a* key way. 

Pinned- A shaft containing a straight or tapered 
hole to receiver a pin. 

Spline^ A shaft on which splines have iJeen cut.. 




Crankshaft 



Spring-Metal that is so shaped and of such 
^resiliency as to bend under strain and 
return to its original position after the 
bending force is removed; a mechanical 
/ ^ device of many forms used to^absorb^ock ' 
\^^^ and produce tension. 

Flat -A spring having an oblong cross section. 
Leaf- A series of varying lengths of flat springs 
placed uppn each other and* held together 
• 4 by means'Of metal clips. 

■ ^Co//-Usually formed of helically wound wire 
designed to resist either compression or 
* tension. 




f-.. 



Leof spring 

Valve-A device fof^ controlling the flow of liquids 
or gases.. 

^^all or check- An automatic valve, in the form 
\)f a steel ball on a seat, that prevents fluids 

or gases from flowing through.a lin^ 
Butterfly -A valv.e inserted in a pipe, usually 
\ circular and nearly the same diameter as 

the pipe, designed to turn upon a spindle 

through its diameter to control the flow of 
. gas or hquid. 
Needle -A valve with a conical seatr 
.Poppet A dis^ or tirop valve that seats itself by 

means of a spring or by ^gravity and is 

opened by cams or by^suction. 



The following are some of the parts abbrevia- 
tions used most often throughout the auto parts 
industry. * 

Abs Absorber 

A.C Automatic Choke Carlmretor 

A.C. Gen Alternating Current Generator 

* Acc » - » . . , Accessory 

Accel t Accelerator 

A/Cl Air Cleaner 

Adj . Adjustable Adjusting 

A.I.R Air Injection Reactor 

Air Equip Air Over Hydraulic Brake 

. ^ and Air Brake 

Air/S .Vr *. Air Suspension 

A.M Air Meter 

Amp ' 7 Ampere 

A.O.H.B .* Air Over Hydraulic Brake 

A.R ^ As Required 

Assy Assembly 

A.T AH Automatic Transmissions 

C.S ! .* . . .Custom Sport Tr\ick 

Ctr ' Center 

Cush * Cusfiion 

Custom Custom Air Conditioner . 

Cyl • Cylinder 

2 eye 2 cycle 

4 eye ^ } 4 cycle 

Dbl , ' Double 

Defl Deflector 

Def. » .' Defroster 

Dev Developed 

Dia'ph. Diaphragm 

Dia Diameter 

Diff Differential 

Distr : . t . Distributor 

Div ^ ". Division 

Dr ^ * Door 

Drld. Drilled 

O'D, , 

Dubl-Duti Forward Control Chassis 

Study Assignment 

Crouse, William H. Automotive Mechanics (Sixth 
edition). Ne\^ York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1974. Re^d Chapter 6 and answer the questions at 
the end of the chapter. 
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\- UNIT E ^ COUNTEB SALES 

TOPIC 1 - PARTS -fERMlNOLOGY 



Study Guide 

Determine the forrect word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the correspondmg 
blank at the right. 



1 . A J_ is usually a single piece of material such as z casting, shaft, bolt, or gear, 
s 

2. An ^ is composed of two or more parts that perform a single function. 



3. A , or _4_ usually consists of 'two or more assemblies closely associated and 
interdependent. • " . • 

4. Some mechanical devices such as balancers and distributors are named according to 
the they perform. 

5. Parts such as butterflies and spiders are named according to 6 *. 
6; Phillips and Hotchkiss are proper names of the J7_ . 

7. A _8_ is a support in which a shaft rotates. 

8. A spiral bevel gear witii curved teeth is called a_9_ gear. - 

9. A worm is a 10 gear designed to transmit motion perpendicular to its axis. 

10. A JJ_^ is a flexible coupling for transmitting power between shafts set at an 12 
to one another. 

1 1 . Motion is transmitted in two directions by a 13 rod. 

12. An offset in a shaft for the purpose of changing reciprocating motion into rotary 
, motion is called a 14 . 

* • * 

13. A'<^ring is a mechanical cjevice of mahy forms used to 15 shock or produce 
:J6. ■ . — 

. / * '* ' . 

' Jn. A valve is a device for J2 the 18 of liquids and gases. . , * 

15. A poppet is JiXdisc or drop valve that seats itself by means of a _12 or by _20^ . 



1.. 

2.. 

3., 
4.. 



6.. 

' 7.. 

8. 

9'.. 

10.. 

U.. 
12.. 

13.. 

14.. 



15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 



Test 

Circle T if the stateirf&t is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

\ ^ J ■ ' 

1 . Names of auto parts can\^ learned only frorifexperiencej 

2. An auto part may be one ^(Ipe or several pieces. 
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' 3. An assembly may be one part or several parts. 

4. The fuel ^oup includes the carburetor. ^ * 

5. A grommet is a bushing. * , ^ ^ 

6. Many auto pitft names are derived.from functional verbs. 
' 7. A vefituri is a tube constricted at the ends. 

8. Alimony is an ingredient of babbitt metal.' ^ ' : 

9. A roller bearing rolls. 

10. Spiral bevel gears all have curved'te^th. 

1 1 . Miter gears have a 45 degree bevel. ^ 

1 2. A Baldwin key is semicircular in section. 

13. A chassis book refers to sheet metal parts. 

14. A gasket is most generally composed of metal. 

15. ^ group or system usually consists of two or more assemblies. 



UNIT E*- COUNTER SALES 

TOPIC 2 - DIVISIONS OF COUNTER WORK 



This topic is planrifed to provide ^^^w^ers to the following questions: 

• What are the ways in which payment can be made for parts? 

• What are open-account purch^s? ^ - ,J . 

• How can a parts j>erson estimate an overhaul job? 

• What are the problems of warranties? ^ ^ 

• Who ultimately bears the cost of;defective parts? 



Auto parts counter sales are divided into the 
three conventional categories ^f payment, cash, 
COD, and charge. Since a substantial part of the 
counter person's workday is -spent in writing 
invoices, all of which specify methods of payment, 
these methods should be clear in his or her mind. 

Payment for Parts 

The three general types of cash sales are the 
retail cash sale, the user cash sale, and the dealer 
cash jale. The highest profits are made in retail 
cash sales, because^^hey are on a U$t price basis, 
without discount. User cash sales provide the 
second highest profit, as they only gi^^fe small 
discount. Dealer cash sales are a}so desirable; they 
preclude extra bookkeeping* procedures and pro- 
vide available cash funds with which the company 
can pay in^nufacturers' and suppliers' bills 
promptly, thus receiving any added di^ounts 
offered/for prompt payment. ,Dealer sales involve 
disdbunts from list prices. •* 

In cash sales parts are often paid for by check. 
The counter ^^person who- accepts a checfc^should 
always make sufe it is made out properly, including 
the date, company name, correct amount, and 
proper signature. If the .customer is a stranger, 
50me reliable •identification should be required. 
The counter person should initial the check ancl, if 
possible, put the sales slip number on the check for 
reference in case the check is returned for. any 
reason. 

Collect* qn delivery (COD) shipments are niade 
for two reasons. Some customers would rather pay 
for the merchandise at the time of delivery. Their 
credit may be very good, but by paying for the 
merchandise* on delivery, fhey have no unpaid bills 
at the end of the month. Other customers ajre 
billed on a COD ba§is ])ecause they haye poor 
credit ratings' and are considered poor nsks for 
chafge accounts. Some may take so long to pay 
their bills that the sieller actually loses money. A 



customer who consistently proves to be a poor 
credit risk should be dealt with only on. a cash or 
COD basis. > , ' . 

» A^ large percent of sale^ are on an open-account 
br charge basis. Instead of paying for merchandise 
or service as it is received, customer;s^ who use this 
type of accojunt pay the accumulated charges ^t 
the end of each month. The custppier who uses 
this convenience tends to make all of hH or her 
purchases at th6 place where he or she* has the 
account. Op^n-acc^Ttml purchases by dealers are . 
usually considered the s&lf^as cash purchases, and 
the same discounts on partsai^d services are 'usually'' 

\applied. The convenience o^a charge account 
should be offered only to thosK dealers or com-' 
panies that 'are good credit* riffles, because no 
interest or finance charge isadtfed to their bill, an^ 
*the parts dealer does nofreceive interest for the 
use of the money involved. 

More^and more customers are buying on time 
payment plans,^ A time paymerit may be handled as 
a loan through* 'a bank or handled by the seller. 
This plan is usually set up only for ^ large sale, 
such as expensive equipment or a major overhaul. 
Even if a customer is not a good enough credit risk 
for an open account, he or sh^ can be ejct^nded a 
time payment plan, because security is required ^(fr 
the mo;iey'inyolved. With an account of this type, 

^a finance charge is made or interest is charged on. 
4he unpaid balance, or both. 

\ . • • 

S^les Slips and. Cash Registers ' 

Writing up sales sligs is' an imporfant part. of 
the automotive parts salespersonVjpb. Since most 
of the* items sold are identified by part number, the 
importance of writing numbers, descriptions, and 
other information correctly and legibly 'cannot be 
overstressed. Customers mky have names ind 
addresses that are similar, Jhese also must be 
^ritten clearly so that one customer will not be 
charged for something another one received. 
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In some companies the use of the cash register 
is limite'd to one person to expedite sales and free 
the counter persons for other work. The chance for 
error is much smaller when only one trained person 
is using the register. However, other companies use 
a register with two oi: moi-e drawers; each sales- 
person uses a separate drawer and separate record 
of transactions^ Tlais setup allows the company to 
3eterjnine responsibility for mistakes. The register 
prints a total record of all sales and disbursements, 
as.well as the separate record for each drawer; thus 
a complete^ sales record is furnished to the company. 



Pricing and Estimating 

Since prices are subject to change without 
notice, the coqnter person must keep up to date 
with all incoming price changes. Some manufac- 
twers supply, price pages, revised as necessary, 
showing list prices and dealer's net after discount^^^ 
Other manufacturers do not furnish, price page 
revisions for the items they sell, but price the 
invoice instead. Under these circumstances, the 
company bookkeeper or price clerk should furnish 
the cbunter persons with pricjjjj^ pages for their 
catalogs. Still other companies or suppliers use a 
list price page with the discount shown as a percent 
of list price. Some items, such as tools and 
equiofnent, are listed at net price ^only. Prices and 
disoolints should be checked periodically against 
mani^acturer^s invoices and the latest price infor- 
mation> 

The question often arises whether a customer is 
eligible^ to receive*discounts, particularly when it is 
uncertain what type of .service the customer 
renders. The following are types of customers who < 
commonly are granted discounts: / 

• Garage operators who maintain an estab- 
lished business that specializes in the servic- 
ing and repairing "Of automobiles and trucks 

• , New car and used car^dealers who maintain 

an establishedJjiwifiess and who employ 
personnel for servicing and repairing auto- 
mobiles and trucks 

• P^nt ^^J^qfeody shops that maintain an 
establisl^^^' for r4>airing and painting 
automobiles and trucks 
Fl^et operators who Jiave five or more cars, 
trucks,^ or buses and who employ personnel 
for the' repair of these units , ^ 

• Seryice stations *that purchase only^those 
pSrts and accessories that they are equipped 
to install *, 



• Factories or manufacturers who use the 
parts for production or maintenance of 
equif)ment 

• Parts distributors who resell to other 
. „ (Jealers or garages 

The counter person is occasionally asked to 
estimate the price of a complete or partial overhaul 
of some major assembly. This estimate must 
include the price of the parts used plus the labor or 
shop charge. Ifhe shop charge comprises ^ect 
labor and overbpad. Most automobile manufac- 
turers publish flat-rate manuals that show the 
estimated or average time required' to repair or 
replace many common items. -^y referring to such 
a manual, it is possible to make up a labor schedule 
for jobs that. come to. the parts, clerk's attention, 
this schedule should be included vihtn he or she 
makes an estimate.* . 

Returned Merchandise r 

The customer's priyilege of returning merchan- 
dise, either new or in w.arranty, is an expensive but 
necessary problem for most^companies. The return 
of any article requires time jn, handling the 
complaint, tracing the original^sale, recording the 
transaction, and puttiijg the item back in stock or 
returning it. to the supplier.* Additional iim'e and 
effort may have to be spent in soothing an angry or 
disappointed customer. Nevertheless, the return 
privilege is an important part of maintaining . 
customer g^will. Even when the "utmost care has* 
been taken to avoid errors, there will be'cas^^^hen 
a return is entirely justified. Many compa^iies have 
adopted a policy of ac'cepting^all returns without 
question. In cases of defective 'merchandise, the 
manufacturer or supplier will, usually replace the 
defective part or issue credit for it. 

Merchandise that is returned should be 
inspected carefully. Items that ar^ defective should 
be sent back to 'the sou^'ce for replacement or 
credit, tbis will involve filling out applicable forms. 
When a mistake has ^een made in ordering or 
delivering, the customer may exchange the mer- 
chandise for the correct items, or a credit memo- 
randum or a cash refund may be issued. When the 
ctistdmer returns merchandise, he or she is expected 
,to present the ori^pal sales slip, because the 
price of the article^ay have changed since the 
purchase date, ^any companies. will not accept 
new merchiandise for refund aftef 30 days. 

Refund slips and credit memorandums should 
list the customer*s name, the part numbers, and 
description of the material returned, Ithe date and 
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• number of the original sales slip, and the amount 
to be credited or refunded to the customer. 

The jvarranty on automobile and truck replace- 
ment parts will yary, but it is usually based on a 
^-day or 4,000-mile period, whichever occurs 
first. Any defects in material or workmanship that 

. appear, within the warranty period will be cause for 
free replacement by th^ seller. However, some 
make a labor charge for any time spent in removing 
and replacing the defective part. If. a part or 
assembly covered by a warranty has obviously been 
misused by the» customer, it is not unreasonable to. 



ask the customer to share the cost of replacement. 
Every effort should be made by the employee to • 
convince the customer of the justification of such a 
charge. Prompt and fair handling of all warranty 
adjustments is necessary if customer confidence is 
to be maintained. 

Auto parts personnel must be aware of the 
procedures for hamiling. defective replacepient 
parts, since detailed^^information is often required 
before credit can be obtained *from the manufac- 
turer. Claims for defective merchandise often^must 
be^ubmitted on a very detailed form. t 
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UNIT E - COUNTER SALES 

• . , / 

TOPIC 2 - DIVISIONS OF COUNTER WORK ' • ' 

Study Guide 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank, at the right, 

1 . Three conventional methods of payment for merchandise are _1_ , ^ , and . 1 '. 

2 



3. 



2. Dealer sales involve 4 



3. Charge accounts .should be offered only to companies that are good ^ risks, 5 

r because no 6 or finance charge is added. ' ; ' . 6. ^ 



4. Many customers buy on a 7 8 plan. v 7. . 

— . 8.. 

5. Eligibility for ^ depends t<>i^,degree upon occupation. ^ 9. . 

6. Most auto manufacturers publish 10 manuals that include the 1 1 time 10. . 
involved in the repair or replacerpei^ of auto parts^ 11.. 

7. The customer's privilege of 12 merchandise is an expensive but 13 problem 12,. 
for most companies. , * ^ ^ 13.". 

8. When a part is defective, the manufacturer will usually . J_4 the defective part or 14. . 
issue a J_5^ for it. " 15.. 

9. WKen returning merchandise, the customer should always present his or her 16 16. . 
J7_ Ji8 . ' 17,. 

• " , , ' 18.: 



unreasonable to ask the customer to share the cost of ^2|0 . 

^ ^ Test 
Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

1. Retail cash sales generally provide the; highest profits. , . 

2. Invoices spedfy prices but nbt methods af payment. 

3. Shipments Way be made COD to either good or bad credit risks. 

4. An open account is evidence of good credit. ^ 
3. A time payment plan may bear finance charges, interest, or both. 
6*-Discounts and finance charges never apply to the same transaction. 
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7. Most cash registers in cufrent use print a record of transactions. 

8. Thirty days' notice must be giv^en 'before manufacturers' list prices are raised. 

\ • . - 

9. The shop charge is strictly a labor charge. 

10. Independent shops are required to follow the flat-rate manual for any job. 



7 
8 
9 
10 
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^ UfyilT E ^ COUNTER SALES 

( TOp/c 3 ^ WHAT IS A CUSTOMER? 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• How should a parts person treat outside customers? 
•| How can a new customed be made a regular customer? 

What facts will help a parts person win most arguments with customers? 
What does the dealer need from each customer? 



" ■ ' What is a Customer? » ' 

A\usK>mer is the' most importank person ever m this office . . . 
in person or by mail. 

A customer is not dependent on us ... we are dependent on the 
customer. 

A customer is not an interruption of our work ... he or she is 
the purpose of it. We axe not doing the customer a favor by 
serving him or her . . he or' she is doing us a favor by giving us 
the opportunity to do so. 

,A customer is not an outsider to our business ^. . he or she is a 
part of It. 

A customer is not a cold < statistic ... he or she is a flesh- 
and-blood human beii)g with feelings and emotions like your 
own and v/ith biases and prejudices. 

A customer is not someone to argue or match wits with. Nobody 
ever won an argument with a customer. 

A customer is.a person who brings us his or her wants. It is our 
job to handle them profitably to him or her and to ourselves. 

Author Unknown 



* "A customer is the most important person ever 
in your establishment, in person, by phone, or by 
mail." AH of the combined activities of the parts 
industry are aimed at one final act -the successful 
^ sale. Sales can only be to customers, therefore, 
' customers are inost important. It is a simple rule, 
c but one that is frequently forgotten. Service to the 
customed must take precedence over every other 
activity in the stbre. This does not piean that other 
activities are not important. Merchandise must be 
received, bins stocked, and inventories Jcept. But 
these activities ^re purposeful only if profitable 
sales are being made. The customer is number one. 

"A- customer is not dependent on us, we are 
dependent ,on the customer.*' Every commercial 

, brganizatipif^ depends on customer profits- for 
survival. T^e competition in today's market 

^ emphasizes this dependence. On rare occasions a 

, customer/pay be dependent, temporarily, on one 
store for\a particular item. But even this rare 
occasion does not after the fundamental fact that 
.the company depends on the profit from that sale 

. for its existence. Even if an organization had a 



monopoly on certain parts, the store would still 
depend on the customers who bought them. Each 
establishment is totally 'dependent ypon its cus- 
tomers, and the building and maintenance of a 
clientele is the direct responsibility of all tjhe 
entployees who grefet and serve them, ^ jv 

**A customer is not an interruption of c^ur 
work, he or she is the purpose ;of it." All otl^er 
activities must somehow be subordinated to the 
fact that customers come first! Putting away stock 
is important, but it nuist be done between cusr 
tomers. Prolonged or personal telephone oonvej^^ 
tions n^st be terminatfetf when customers are 
waiting. Stock orders, paper work, bin changing, 
display arranging -anything that can logically be 
put aside must be defened until the customer's 
needs are met. 

'*A customer is not an outsider to our busiriess; 
he or she is a part of it." But one wouldn't believe 
it to see the way many customers are treated at a 
parts counter. The parts counter frequently 
becomes a barrier across which only merchandise 
and payment can pass. Conversations are usually 
lirfiited to cold facts and bare statistics, there is no 
sense of a desire to help or of a need to be filled. 
Personal involvement is avoidm in the transaction 
by either party, which is ml the more tragic 
because human relations, reganjless of the environ- 
ment or setting, are the most Rewarding events of 
life. A customer can not be an outsider to your 
business, he or she is a participant in it! The 
customer, can be an oifCsider only if the owner or 
the customer chooses to make It so. The customer 
should be made to feel that he or she is a very 
welcome insider! 

"A customer is not a cold statistic -he or she is 
a flesh-and-blood human being with feelings and 
emotions like your own and with^ biases and 
prejudices." As such he or she must be treated with 
all the care and consideration that the seller would 
expect to be shovvn should he or she suddenly find 
the positions reversed. One of the quickest ways to 
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prevent the development of a friendly ^les rela- 
tionship is a superior attitude on the i^^rt of the 
salespers^. He or she should indeed know his or 
her j^Jo and know it well -in fact, competence is 
stressed throughout this course. But a customer 
who has no training in the field can not be 
expected to meet the trained salesperson on even 
term's. .Many customers do not even know auto- 
motive nomenclature. All a customer wants is ah 
honest and competent solution to his or her needs, 
presented in a manner that will not arouse preju- 
dice or bias and that will not make him or her feel 
inferior in the process. That kii)d of an approach 
sounds easy, but in reality it is /not; it mustbe 
cultivated. • \*^!T* 

"A customer is.not someone to argue Ot match 
wi.ts with. Nobody ever won an argumem with a 
customer." Only rarely does a customer conie into 
a stor^ to argue, and that is most often when he or 
she has a complaint to register. If the customer's 
complaint is legitimate, then it should be handled 
by an understanding person who is trying to help. 
Byt most customers come to bay something or to 
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seek information. Quarreling is not justified in such 
a situation, either he or she should be sold what he 
or she needs or helped with his or her problem. 
Quarreling and matching wits are egocentric devices 
which have no place in a simple sales transaction. 
If a customer wants to q^uarrel or act superior, the 
salesperson should nol react in the same manner. 
Tolerance and understanding are keys to good 
salesmanship. 

"A customer is someone who brings us his or * 
her wants." These wants may be physical needs or 
problems to be solved, but whatever they are, he or 
she brings them to be filled. The customer does so 
with a certain^legithnate - assumption -that the 
company has, or\:an supply, the answer to his or 
her wants. \ 

Hereiijj^ of course, lies the essence* of successful 
business relations-a customer with a need and a 
company with the resources to fill that need, 
profitably for both parties. But the successful 
outcome, a satisfied need, is subject to many 
conditions, some of which have been mentioned 
above^ Others will be discussed in a later topic. 
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UNIT E - COUNTER SALES 
TOPIC 3 - WHAT IS A CUSTOMER? 



Study Guide ^ 

Determine^ the correct word for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the jight. i 

1. The most important person in an auto parts store' is the 1 • ' ' * 1 



• . Test 

1. Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. ^ 
1. Thie target of the auto parts industry is the customer. ^ 
Ji. Service to the customer should take precedence oyer inventory. 

3. Competition emphasizes the customer*s dependence. 

4. A monopoly is no good without sales. 

5. All phone conversations should be cut short when customers are waiting at^he 
- parts counter. " ♦ 

6. A prejudiced customer is ^n asset to a store. 

7. \)nly the owner should be allo)ved to argue with a' customer. 
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2. All of the com6ined activities of the parts industry are aimed at one final act, the 2. _ 

3. The customer is not ' 4 on the store. . . * 4. ^ 

4. To build and maintain a satisfied, (Histomer clientele is the direct 5 of the 6 5._ 
who greet and serve them. ' 6. _ 

'^^r K ■ ■ . . . ' . 

5. A customer is not. an of the work; he or she is the _8_ of ith * ^ 7. 



8. 



6. The p^s counter should never becomes a barrier across which only ^ and 10 9.. 
can pass. ^ ^. 10.. 

7. A customer can not be an outsider to your business; he or she is a. 1 1 in it! ' 11.. 

8. A customer is not a cold 12~ ; he or sjie is a fle^-and-blood human being. * 12. . 

9. Only rarely does a customer come into a sto^e to J_3. > that is when he or she 13.. 
has a 14,, td register. , 14.. 

10. The salesperson never J_5^ or matches. _16^ with the customer in a simple sales* 15., 

transaction. ' * . , 16.. 
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8. Every customer assumes that the store he or she enters can fulfill jiis or her need,, 8. J F 

9. Personal involvement in a pirts sale shpuld be ^avoided. ' • * 9. T F 
10. Every transaction should end profitably for all parties to it. " . . 10. T , F 
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UNIT E - COUNl^ER SALES 
TOPIC 4 ^ HOW TO SELL 



This t^ic is planned to provid^answers^to the' following question's: 

• What are the traits oT a fOo4 salesperson? 

• What is the most effective sales approach? 
What must the salesperson get from the' customer?^, ' ^ 
To what extent sho^ the salesperson go to push related sales? 



A popular myth that has prevailed over the 
>eafs is that a smooth, fast talker, or someone with 
a "gift oX gab,'' should becg^e a salesperson. This 
^>th is partially true. Many customers are suscep- 
tible" to a tti^-pressure, hard-sell appeal, and most 
salespersons of this character enjoy some financial 
success, HoNvever, this sales technique is not a good 
foun4ation upon which tp build reliable repeat 
sales, and th^ company which tries to do so often 
'finds itself unstably established. Only a c^rtairij' 
number of people succumb, to the big. pitch,,an& 
many of them regret later that, they were sweet- 
talked into a sale. 

The repeat sales are the backbone of most 
businesses, and such sales are built on something 
more than talk. .K^e salesperson's sincerity and 
willingness to help are crucial . to lasting sales. 
^ Faimfss, honesty, and a willingness on the part of 
thh company to back its merchandise niust 
evident if customer confidence is to be gained ana 
^ kept. " ' ^ 

In today's complex and c.ompetitive automo- 
tive world, a few pennies of profit must often be 
sacrificed far the larger profit of tomorrow. Cater- 
ing itp the needs and wants of the customer, as 
pefliaps he or she nas never been catered to before, 
is called for. Signs often link the words sales and 
^emce, Jn salesmanship, the ^ two words become 
almost synonymous. 



The Sales Approach 

In first approaching a customer, the salesperson 
should be interested, honest, and sincere. He or, she 
should remember that the customer is a' persof^ 
with a want or a need, a person who assumes that 
thisjjarticular company is in a position to satisfy 
that neeli/ If this were not so, it is not likely that 
the customer would be there in the first place. 

A casual approach is not one that bpraers on 
indifference. The satesperson should refrain from 
swooping down on a customer with platitudes and 
prerecorded sales introductions. Although this kind 
, of approach seems genuine at first, it usually takes 



on a note of Mnsincerity. after repeated perfor- 
mances, and discerning customers are apt to be 
offended by it. The opening statement should be 
varied from time to time. By keeping it siiftple and 
sineei:e, the salesperson can avoid the danger of 
falling into a verbal rut. ^ 

Honesty in approaching a customer is more of 
an attitude than a verbal statement. Somehow the 
salesperson'^s attitude must convey to the customer 
his or her genuine desire to be fair and helpful. The 
attitude must be an expression of truth, if one does 
not feel it he or she cannot express it. The abiUty 
fo project honesty is a rare quality that is rapidly 
disappearing beneath a yeneer of sophisticated 
salesma^iship. But real honesty in efforts to help 
the custpmer will show itself and will prove one of 
the most powerful 'tools the salesperson, auto 
parts, or other, cap possess. ^* , ^ 

Sincerity is like honesty in that it is expressed 
in the attitude* The salesperson does not do the 
customer a favor by waiting upon him or her. Tpe 
salesperson needs to have a genuine desire to help 
and to serve. Successful sales are the result of a 
sincere effort to help^the customer with his ot her 
various problems. TTie customer can sense whether, 
a real effort Is being'made to meet his or J;ier needs. 
.Repeat busie^ss may depend upon the customer's 
opinion as to the element of sincerity in the 
customer-salesperson relationship. 

* 'Meeting the Customer 

The initial cystomet-salespers^n meeting forms 
the most important relationship to develop in the 
auto parts store. From this encounter will or will 
not develop the successful sale, which hinges upon 
the customer'^ t>riginal need, the company ^s ability 
to physically meet that nefed,.and the salesperson's 
handling of the situation. TroKoriginal encounter 
between the auto parts salesperson and the cus- 
tomer deserves serious attention. 

Except for the presence, of a few, generalized 
accessories, autgi parts form a highly specialized 
body of materia^ that requires specific knowledge 
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for proper identlfi<;ation. The iuto parts sales- 
person must be prepared, during the original 
encounter with the customer, to determine the 
exact nature of the part or parts involved, the 
exact model for which they are intended, and the 
presence on the vehicle of certain options that 
affect the selection of the correct parts. The 
existence of so man> models and options compli- 
cates the parts salesperson's job to .the. extent that 
frequently even a mechanic or the car o^vner can 
not give the correct information. 

The selection of even a correct fah belt can 
lead to a detailed' interrogation, and the situation, 
may be much more complicated when certain 
other parts are needed,' for example, parts for an 
intricate .automatic transmission. Questioning the 
customer is necessary for the proper selection of 
most modem parts and can be a source of 
frustration for both customer^and salesperson. 

The ability to make such interrogations sTcill; 
fully only comes from long and broad experiipnce 
in the field. Knowledge qf eadi item is paramount, 
and the parts person must constantly remind 
himself or hers.elf that, even though the procedure 
is often boring and complex, it is a necessary .part 
of his or her vocation. Failure to elicit enough 
information may ^result in the wrong part being 
sold. An antagonistic approach will only frustrate 
and complicate the whole procedure. Short cuts 
should be developed to gain the needed informa- 
tion as quickly as possible. One shortcut is to learn 
the distinctive differences that, will identify cor-^ 
rectly the model and the needed part. If it is 
feasible to bring in the old part for identification, 
replacement is usually simpler. 

^ -'Sales Techniques y 

Sales techniques in the automotive mrts field ^ 
Include all of ^ose previously mentioned in this 
topic -honest^T, sincerity, competence, patience - 
and more. Customers frequently d^ not know, 
exactly what the3( want or need, and, certainly for 
the most part, they .are unaware of related needs. 
For exan)ple, it is never a good idea to sell ignition 
p<Jiots, witfllput suggesting a condenser <and vice 
versa). If the customer asks for the point gap 
setting on a particular model, he or she should be 
told, even thpugh it must be looked up, and then . 
the. suggestion made that he or she lubricate the 



distributor cam lobe lightly with a suitable lubri- 
cant. Such constructivesu^estionscan make steady 
customers of casual ones. 

Suggesting rel^ted^ items for ^purchase (e.g., 
clamps with hose, cement with gaskets, or paint 
supplies with paint) is an important part of the 
salesperson's repertoire. Not only are such sugges- 
tions legitimate J)ut they are often appreciated, and 
they bring considerable ad^ed revenue to the store. 
Such related itenis should be suggested at a 
strategic time^ pointing 'out the potential need for 
the utility of i^e related item(s). 

The auto parts salesperson must be ready to 
discuss any item » in the store with clarity and 
' competence, setting fort}i , its virtues and compar- 
ing it, feature by feature, with other brands and 
models. This kind of knowledge requires a constant 
effort by the parts person to retnain current by 
reading service bylletins, trade publications," and 
advertising media concerning the merchandise hev 
or she sells. Nothing will ^dll a sale quicker than k 

, salesperson , who is- not Jully ^informed on ^ the 

* product he or she'is'oshowing to'the customer. 

New items in stjjtk are alwiays a potential sales, 
feature and may^ be sHown^ legitimately on the 

^ strength of their newness. New togls, gages,. instru- 
ments, accessories,"^ and ^nyi items .of improved 

^ design are particularly^ good subjects for sales 
efforts. Garage owners and mechanics are especially 

. interested in new accessories an4>in simplified parts 
or Replacement kits'. ^ / 

' Closing the Sale • 

\ .Closing the siafe/ Should include a courteous 
? inquiry as to any . other '^^ems needed and an 
appraisal as to related parts tKaTmight have been 
overlooked. Tips may; He offered on quicker, more 
satisfactory installation methods that the sales- 
person has leameji. customers ^are apt to 
inquire^ about insfaHaiion instructions, and these 
should be suppled quickly and courteously. If the 
.salesperson does not know, the customer should be 
put in touch with shop personnel who ca^ help. 

WHen tKe p^arts pers.on does not have a "part 
that the customej^needs, he or she^shoilld make an 
.effort' to locate it for .him or her.,.A>phone call to 
another store takes oifly a mmute, and the cus- 
tomer will appreciate the effort. Special orders can 
be handled for the, customer by whatever system 
has been established by the store. 




UNIT E t- COUNTER SALES . . ' 

TpPIC 4 - HOyVi TO SELL 

Study Guide 

Determyie the correct \v6rd for each numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. V / , 

1 . Repeat _1_^ are the backbone of most businesses and are built on more than _2_. 1 



I ' . Test 

Circle T if tlie statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

1 . A gUb talker is the best salesperson. 

111 



. The salesperson's 3 and willingness to 4 are crucial lo lasting sales. 3. 

— ~ . ■ .4.. 

3. A company must be willing to back its merchandise if J 6_ is to be built and 5.. 

maintained. ^ , 6_ 



4. A casual approach does not mean a _7_ approach. ' 7.. 

^, 

5. Honesty. is shown in approaching a customer more by 8 than by _9_ . 8. . 

9.. 

6. Repeat business may depend upon the customer's opinion as to the sincerity of the 10. 

10 . - . 

( 

7. Except for a few general _11_ , auto parts are a highly J2_ body of material. 11.. 

12.. 



V 



^ 8. The presehce on the vS^cle of certain will often affect the selection of 13.^ 
conSct parts. ' 

9. Proper selection of mpst current auto parts may require 14^ 15 of the 14.. 
customer. ' ^ \ 15. 

10. -Failure to elicit complete _16_ may result in the sale of the wrong pah. 16.. 

1 1 . Nothi^^g will kill a sale quicker than J7 knaw'ledge of a product being shown. 17.. 

1 2l New items in stock are always a 18 sales feature. \ 18.. 

13. Retail customers are often interested in new 19 and siniplified replacement 19. 

20. - 20.. 

. 14: Retail customers are apt to ask about instructions. . 21 . . 

15. When out of a part needed, the parts person should make an effort to 22^ it for . 22.. 
the customer. 



2. cusfomefs can be s^eet-talked into buying 

3. A sincere, helpful salesperson builds repeat sales. ¥ 

4. In his or her first approach to a difficult custon^e^r, the salesperson should seem 
indifferent rather than avid. 

/ 5. The customer will be influenced "by his or her apprais^ of the salesperson's mental 
attitude. * ■ ^ ^ V\ 

6. Specific knowledge of the customer's needs must smne times be obtained by 
lengthy interrogation. . . » H 

7. Frequently, customers do not know just what they need. 



8. Ignition points should never be sold without suggesting a new point gap setting. 

9. The more the salesperson knows al^out his or her wares, the more waresJie^or she is 
likely to sell. ' . 

, 10. A customer should never be sent to a competitor's store for an item that is not in 
stock where he or she first seeks it» 



2. 


T 




3. 


T 


F 


4. 


T 


F 


5.- 


T 


F 
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- DISPLAY MERCHATSIDISING 



This topic is planned tctprovide answers to the foUowing questions: 
How have auto parts selling policies changed? . 
What are the basic types of merchandising? 

Wiiat is critical to walk-in trade? ^ i 

What is the purpose of sales [Promotion? ^ 
What is vital to the economic life of an auto parts store? 



The auto parts sales program recently went 
through a sfgnificant c^jangcin seUing pbhcies. 
•Manufacturers' parts ^are now on thousands of 
counters and shelves in the major retail and chain 
stores througho^ the United States. Their sales are 
aimed at the '^a<>it-yourselfer." And for this 
reason the autd pails stores will have to change 
their approach to selung if they expect to stay m 
business. • 

Fornjs of Merchandising 

In analyzing in-store sales ^of automotive parts, 
equipment, and accessory and service. items, several 
basic ^ypes of merchandising should be considered. 

« ''I . Exposure of merchandise. A good merchan- 
diser exposes as much^ merchandise as 
possible to the customer. Mass merchan- 
disers, such as Sears and Penneys, know the 
value of merchandise exposure^ and their 
sales records are proof that it pays^offin 
profitable sales. Au^ parts jobbers through- 
out the country have experienced' an 
increase in sales of 30 to 40 percent as the 
result^ of adopting a good display merchan- 
disii^r6gram, 

2. Pointof-purchase sales inforrriation. Up 
'until now few auto parts and, equipmeiit 
wholesaler? have^ considered pricing and 
product information as a necessary step in' 
selling . merchandise. However, with the 
recent, changes in selling policies, point- 
of-purchase sales information haS become 

* an important selling' point with' walk-in < 
- * * customers. ^ ^ ^ * 

3. Trained sales personnel to encourage cus- 
tomers to bay. Today, custQfyers want to 



look around and select- merchandise for 
themselves; therefore, all > salespersons 
should be trained to encourage customers 
to look around and buy. ^ 

After good store planning, layout, and mer- 
• chandise displays have been established, sales pro- 
motion efforts should he directed to getting 
-consistent customer traffic into the storj^. Some of 
the tools which can be used to get return cus- 
tomers are as follows: 

1. Attention-getting newspaper ads. 

2. Radio and television coriunercials 

- 3. Circulars ^. 
^ <^4. Direct mail 
5. Customer discount cards ^ 

' The merchandiser must think "wjlk-in" trade, 
which includes more than just retaffl trade. Every 
wholesale customer that comes into ,the store is 
subject^to impulse buying of well-displayed mef- 
ehandise. 

Display Factors 

Any good. merchandising plan is based on^a 
knowledge of past performance, current abilities, 
and'fimitations, and the objectives one has for his 
or her business in the areas of sales, investments, 
and profits. Before an in-store display merchandis- 
ing program can be put mto effect, the following 
factors must betaken into consideration. 

Type of Customer 

The type of customed that wilivbe patronizing 
the store should b'e determihed beforehand— service 
station operatof, garage proprietor, fleet operator, 
car dealer, recreational vehicle dealer, truck dealer, 
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and. so forth. If, for example, 75 percent of the 
business is with wholesale trade ^ and ^it is the 
intei^tion of the auto parts store management to 
keep \ this kind of trade, the displays should be 
constructed around the type of merchandise that 
appeals to t)ie,wholesale customer. 

Kinds' of Products 

<> 

Th^ kinds of ^products and other services 
offered by. the auto parts ^^ore ^ould be assessed 
thoroughly Eripx. to makinpRny display decisions. 
Products sucfi^as engine parts, body, supplies, 
accessories, arid service items and services such as 
tool rental are important factors in determining the 
character and health of the ii^^ess. As these 
factors. are reviewed, th^ strengths and weaknesses 
of the business can be identified, and plans can be ^ 
made to cat)italize or improve 'on them through 
g6od display programs. 

Store Traffk^ ^ 

Store traffic isA^ital to the economic health of 
an auto parts business. Some of the questions that 
should ^be resolved before the auto parts person 
decides on an appropriate display are as follows: 

' 1 . What is the in-store traffic? 

2. Does the store have contacts that can be 
used to build traffic? 
. What kind of neighborhood is the store 
located in? 

4. W^at are the business hou^ of the store? 

Employees , 

Employees play an important part in getting 
and holding in-store busineSfe?* Therefore, \they 
should be able to do some, if not all, of the 
following 4asks: , , ' 

•s 

1 . Address every customer by Jiame 

2. Wait oh female customers 

3. Change and freshen displays 

4. Communicate technical knowledge to the 
customer ' ^ 

5. Learn new customer handling techniques 
that will encourage browsing and impulse 

^ buying. 

6. Think profit , • 
Ir Give sound advice to the '"do-it-jyourselfer" 

,8. JJfake presentations % 
9. Participate in sales and product meetings 

Facilities and Equipment ' r 

The store location is critical to walk-in tjade. If 
the store is to be relocated, or new branches are to 
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be opei^tj,- management should use the warehouse 
distributor's knowledge, manpower, and expertise 
to find the best location. 

Perhaps one of the most important factors in^ 
t establishing an auto parts business is the appe^r- 
^ ance of the buildyig. In .assessing the exterior oi 
the store, the following qu,estions.sh6u]d be ^ked: 

* . 1 . What, image does the exterior of the busi- 
ness convey to the potential customer? ; 

2. Is Jhe building , clean^ attractive, and invit- 
ing to the custdmer? - 

3. Are the merchandise displays in the win- 
dows inviting? ^ * 

^ Is there convenient parking? * 
5. Do the employees look like they want to 
help -the customer? / > ^ 

The delivery truck is used in the auto parjts^ 
business not only to deliver orders but. also to 
create an image. This vehicle should tell people 
* 'wlBtt the store sells, convey the' idea that the store 
cjan save them money, and impart an image that 
will attract prospective customers. The driver-tjf 
. the tmck §hould be npat and clean, poUte^and able 
to encourage new business^ In some\cases,*the' 
' driver and^ the truck are the only contacts that fhe 
^custompr ey^r has with th^ store; therefore, both 
must project the most desirable image. 

Advertising ^ » . ' 

The main objective of advertising is to attract 
and hold the attention of the prospective cus- 
tomer. This task is best accomplished -by the use of 
the basic elements *of attention ,such as size, 
position, contrast, color, sound, movement, illus-. 
tration, and benefits. ' 

Size. In tlje newpaper an^p'tHe'^ellow pages of 
the telephone directory, thef large ad rather 'than 
the small ad is more likely td catch the eye of the 
' prospective^ customer. Howeyer, doubling the ad" 
. size does not double the results. Psychological 
studies have shown that a fm)-page ad has an 
attention value of 100" percent,\that a half-page ad 
has aa attention Value of 71 perJ^nt, and t^iat a 
quarter-pagei*' ad . has an attention value of 50 
percent. The general rule js to have as large of an 
ad or as^long of a radio or television cofn'merc^al as 
possible to do the best selling job, . . 

Pasition. Advertisers should use prime ^riving 
time on the radio. In newspapers the best results 
are obtained byjplacing the ads for meaon pr near 
the business or sports page and the ^ds for women 
on' the sodety'qr household pages^ Ads should be 
placed under every heading that describes the 
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storeys major products or services** in the ye^ow' 
pages. ' , * ' 

The size of the ad will often determine the 
portion it will get in the newspaper. The larger the 
aoTthe better the position. The rtghjt-hand page in 
newspapers gets 5 to 10 percent better readership 
than the left-hand page. Outside columns catch the 
eye better than inside columns. Also, th,e upper, 
half of the page gets better readership 'than the 
lower half of the page. 

In fhe yellow pages, the best positions are 
those closest to the beginning of a heading. People 
who use this reference are ready to buy and are 
lookin'g for suppliers. Therefore, ad features such 
as layout, headlines, content, Snd illustrations are 
important. ■* 

Color and contrast. These elements are ex- 
tremely important,' even in black and whitp ads. 
Most ads ar§ printed with bhMik^type on a white 
background; however, reverse type can be used for 
cdntrast to other, ads. Half rones can be used for 
color effect. Plenty of white space should be used 
in ads, particularly if they are small. 

Sound, Sound is obviously in^portant in radio 
and television advertising. A quiet, well-modulated 
voice may be a welcome relief when the advertising 
is on a rock music station. Jf the advertising is* 
during a talk show, a m<Elc background may 
attract extra -attention. 

Movement and illustration. These elements can 
be achieved by using illustrations and type. The 
illustration shpuld be functional and show the 
''product or it^ use. The illustration should either 
^how the positive benefits the customer can expect 
from using tht ^rbduct, or warn them of- the 
consequences if.t^iey d9 not use the product. 

Benefits. Henefits are the primary feature of 
the best and most successful ads.' Headlines that 
speak directly to the prospective customer should 



b? used to tell them how the products and services 
can enhance their lives^ or solve their problems. 
Illustrations ^hd other movement elements can also 
be used to convey benefits. ^ 

The auto parts store management should work 
closely with tiie warehouse distributor to get the 
best results from advertising. The warehojise dis- 
tributor can help with ad mats, supplier advertising 
funds, cost sharing programs, anjl so forth. The 
members of the warehouse distributor management 
team* are real experts in these areas and should be 
used to the best advantage. 

Sales Promotioa / 

Sales promotion is the act of furthering the 
development of the sale after the store and the 
^customer have made contact. This contact may 
occur when the custoiher sees a sign, reads a 
newspaper advertisement, or enters the store for' 
the first time. 

I In addition to telling the customer where the 
store is located, what it sells, and when to lome in, 
the sales promotion should offer to sell something 
at a very low price to improve chances that the 
customer will visit the store,. Some of the sales 
promotion methods used today are as follows. 

1. Special discount on a given item with a 
minimum dollar purchase 

2. Discount on second item with the purchase 
of two items 

• 3. Free item with a purchase 

4. Premiums or free goods with dealer pur- 
chase 

5\ Dealer trip programs 

6. Salesperson on the road to promote and 
sell • , 

7. Signs and point-of-purchase information 

8. Customer delivery service 

9. Special terms and seasonal billing terms - 
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Study Guide % 

Determine the correct word for each numbered blank in the sejjtence, and write it in the correspoixding 
blank at the right. , " ' ' 



1 . Auto parts sales in the major retail and chain stores are aimed at the' _1_ . 

2. The auto parts store location is critical to trade. ^ 

3. Sales promotion is the act of furthering the development of the sale after the _3_ 
I and have made confact. 

4. The main objecti\)|^ of advertising is to and the attention of the 
prospective^ustomer. ' ' * 

One of the most important factors in establishing an auto parts business is the J7_ 
of the building. 

In some cases, the _8_ and the _9_ are the only contacts the customer ever has 
with the auto parts store. 

newspaper, the 10 ad rather than the JJ_ ad is more likely to catch the 
e prospective customer. 




9 
10 



The economil^health of an auto parts*business is dependent on 12_ 13 
A good merchandiser J14 as much J5_ as possible to the customer. 



Special discounts,, free items, and customer delivery service are forms of 16 
17 . . 



Test 



1 J The new trend in parts merchandising^is aimed at the wholesale customer. 
2j Sales personnel should not encourage customers to look around. ^ 

3. The type of customer has no bearing on the type of inventory to be stocked. 

4. The type .of customer and kind pf, product should be similar. 

5. Store location i? critical t^the sales of walk-in trade; 

i 

6. Delivery trucks and drivers are not important to parts sales. 

7. The image conveyed by the exterior of the auto parts store is not important. 



1.. 

2.. 

3.. 
4.. 

5.. 
6.. 



8.. 
9.. 

10.. 
11.. 

IZ. 
13.. 

14.. 
15.. 

16.. 

17... 
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8. Advertising is used to attract and hold the attention of the prospective customer. 

9. Customery delivery service is a type of sales promotion, 

10. The warehouse distributor can be of tremendous help with an advertising program. 
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UNIT F - DISPLAYS 
TOPIC 2 - WHY DISPLAY? 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

What functions are assigned to displays? 
What can display do for a new product? 



^ What is the chief function of a seasonal display? 
What can displays do for store appe^nce? 



A display h^s been described as a silent 
salesperson to which several functions of the vocal 
salesperson may be assigned. Displays are aimed at 
ultimate sales through customer interest, but /hey 
reach the tai^et in a variety of ways. Any display 
that is attractive or interesting has a potential sales 
appeal, and any passerby who pauses to examine a 
display is a potential customer. 

Creating Customer Interest 

Most displays are designed for direct sales 
appeal. Others are -designed to /Appeal to the 
customer in a less direct way throv^ an interest 
theme. / ^ 

Direct sales appeal is a theme feai^y carried out. 
An item or itenis which lend themselves to 
attractive display can be set up in many way^. 
Accessories, tools, and equipment are especially 
suited for effective display, although they are by 
no means the only items that display well. The 
direct appeal display should be simple, uncluttered, 
attractively arranged, and prominently placed. 

The intprest-theme display can be just as 
^effective as a direct appeal display, but in a more 
subtle way. One of the most effe;:tive interest 
displays was an early Powerglide automatic trans- 
mission, completelj? disassembled, with each com- 
ponent identified by a fiame card, and with the 
whole transmission arranged in an exploded 
fashion in a parts room display case! The display 
created a great deal of interest. For retail cus- 
tomers it illustratedjhe concept and complexity of 
the Powerglide transmission (which was new on the 
market), and reminded them of the importance oY 
regular transmission service. For mechanics and 
parts persons alike, it was an excellent reference 
for identifying needed transmission parts and for 
suggesting related items. 1 

Introducing New Products 

One. of the most frequent and effective uses of 
display is to introduce new products. The purpose 



of such displays is to make the customer aware of a 
new and desirable product and to create within 
him or her the! desire to buy it. Such displays 
usually follow the direct appeal method, although 
some items are not restricted to direct sales. Many 
displays carry both direct sales and interest themes^ 
and an effective blending of both themes can be 
the most profitable of all. ^ 
New products especially need prominent and 
effective display. The quaUties and claims of the 
new product imust be set before the consumer in 
such a manner that he or she will understand its 
value and be persuaded to buy. New products 
represent some new concept or an improvement 
over an old concept. Effective display must exploit 
the newness of the improvement that the product 
offers (Fig. F-1). 

Selling Related Items 

Displays frequently sell felated items. A related 
item is a piece of merchandise that can be logically 




Fig. F-1. Self-selling display 
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suggested for purchase along with the article or 
articles requested. By the transmissfon display 
previously mentioned the ^repair person was fre- 
'quently reminded of related parts hQ.^r»she might 
need, such as gaskets, rings, seals, thrust washers, 
spacers, plates, lock rings, and the Uke. Many 
^effective displays carry out a mechanical or sea- 
sonal theme in which a number of related parts are 
>displayed together. Many automotive assemblies 
lead themselves, to group display. 

< Related items may. be connected with pre- 
.ventive maintenance. The small interior parts of a 
carburetor, mounted on a velvet-covered display 
board to enhance their intricate nature, will sell 
many a gas filter to owners whose cars are not 
presently equipped with adequate filtering means. 
,lf a customer can be shown that such preventive 
maintenance is not only desirable but economical, 
he or she will buy the product and be thankful for 
the suggestion. 

A direct relationship exists between preventive 
maintenance sales and customer goodwill, ^ich is 
frequently overlooked. S.uch related sales are legiti- 
mate and practical, well-planned displays are an 
effective way of achieving them. 

Selling Seasonal Items 

Seasonal display themes that emphasize groups 
of items are extremely effective when properly 
arranged. Summer accessories, cbld-weather re- 
quirements, wet-weather goods, and spririg mainte- 
nance items are themes with almost Umitless 
possibilities. These group themes can use all the 
potential that displays- possess^'direct sales 'appeal, 
interest groups,* related saleif opportunities, and^" 
preventive maintenance ' 

Summer accessories provide tke tegest single 
sales appeal in seasonal merchandise. EacH year 
Americans drive bilUons of vehicle miles on high- 
,ways in the United States. A substantial part of 
this mileage is accumulated during ^th^ summer 
vacation of the motoring public. C^rtifbrt and 
convenience accessories and theii* rtiaigtexlance, are 
*a large item in the vacationing motorist's, budget. 
Air conditioners, coolers, luggage caririers, trailers, 
campers, traveling and camping accessories, fires, 
'and so on, plus the mechanical mainten^ce .aids 
necessary for extefnd.ed trips, are all items which 
can be effectively displayed and spld through a 
summer theme. ..fx . 



Other seasonal needs lend themselves to effec- 
tive group display. The best ways to plan and 
arrange displays will be (^iscussed iti the next topic. 

Improving Store Appearance 

Automotive parts and accessories can be used 
to make very attractive displays. A little imagina- 
tion and ingenuity can transform an ordinary parts 
stockroom in^o an attractive parts department for 
little cost. 'Vacant comers, unused wall space, large 
window areas, and counter space are all potential 
display sites (Fig. F-2). \ 

Displays should be designed to enhance' the 
appearance of the customer sales area. People 
enjoy shopping in an area that is clean and well 
lifted, and in which merchandise may be viewed. 
A w^ting customer will browse if there are interest 
centers and attractive displays available. 

Displays can be planned tj>-invite attention 
while generally improving the appearance of the 
store. Wall space can be equipped with pedestals, 
shelving clusters,..,i>r ' shadow-hox arrangements. 
Winddw tr^atttients, while dressing up the window 
spatoe','Stibuld serve as attention^getters to invite the 
cflstomer inside for potential sales. Unused comers, 
which tend to collect odds and ends, should 
instead be fitted with suitable displays. In areas 
where there is counter space, counter displays will 
serve as , interest centers while breaking up an 
otherwise drab architectural necessity. 




Covrf*s/ TeiXity Avto Svppty, Richmond 

Fig. F-2. Typicitl displays in a wholesale-retail auto supply* 
' . store 
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Determine the cofrect word for each numbered^Unk tiUhe sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. ^ \ 

1 . Displj^ys are aimed at ultimate through _2^. • 1 

. / V . 2 

2. Most displays are designed for sales appeal. ' 3. 



3. Another appeal to the customer can be made in a less direfct way through an 4 4 

A- ^ ' ' ' ~ 5 

4. One of the most^^requent and effective uses of display is to _6 7^ products. 6. 

5. New products represent a new* 8 , or an 9 , 8 

6. Effective display of a new product must JO^ the newness or the improvement. 10 

• 7. A related itera^is one that can be J[l_ suggested for purchase along with the 11 

articles 12 ./ 12 

8. Related items may include 1 3 14 items. \ 13 

14; 

9. The largest' single sales appeal in seasonal displays are 1 5 accessories. 1 5 

10. An|ordinary parts stockroom can become an attractive parts department through 16 

16 . - ^ . , , ^ ^ 

^ Test 
Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. 

1 . Most displays appeal to the cust^^er 'indirectly. 1 . T F 

2. Tools and accessories are well suited to^display. 2. ' T F 

3. A complex display of an assembly may serve as a reminder that such assemblies 3. T F 
need regular maintenance. 

' 4. New products can best be sold without display. » ' 4. T . F 

5. Selling preventive maintenance is one way to obtain customer goodwill. T F ^ 

6. A grouping of snow tires, antifreeze, windshield scrapers, lightweighf oil, and wheek 6. T F 
chains could be a very effective late autumn display, . ' ^. 

7. When displayed, nevSr products usually try to make a direct appeal. 7. T F 

* 
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' 8. When improved items are displayed, the improvements will be self-evident. 

9. Comfort and convenience accessories provide a small n^arket compared to 
' efficiency and safety items. 

10. Displays may prove of value not only to customers but also to shop mechanics. 
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UNIT F - DISPLAVS 

TOPIC 3 - HOW TO DISPLAY 



This topic is planned to provide answers to the following questions: 

• What q^ualities of an item should be emphasized when it is placed on display? 

• Qan mor^ than one quality be emphasized at one time? ) ^ 

• How can each different quality stressed? 1 

• Can more than one item be effectively displayed at the same point? 

• How many different displays should be staged in the salesroom at one time? 



A person nriay do good display work without 
knowing just what it is that makes his or her work 
swcce^^ssful. Some people have an intuitive feel for 
tne arrangement of materials into an attractive 
display. Describing display techniqxies, however, 
can be simplified by the use, of yertain key words. 
If one has the feel for good display, then the words 
will reinforce what is already known. Without 
Experience in display work, these words can be 
helpful toward Understanding the aims and pur- 
poses of effective display. 

Display Terminology 

The following are examples of terminology 

that is used^requently in display work. 
> 

Functional Display 

A functional display points- out the usefulness 
of the product. The desirability of the item lies in ' 
its usefulness, it may do a job better or more 
&sily^ The functional display must exploit this 
aspect of the product. 

Aesthetic Display 

Aesthetic display emphasizes the beauty of the 



symmetry, but it can be ac^iieved in pther ways. A 
display should not be top-heavy or lop-sided, but 
arranged in a way that gives a feehng of balance. 

Prominence W Display 

Prominence means conspicuousness or striking 
to the eye. A displayed item should occupy a place 
that stands out, both in its display setting and in its 
generaWocation. Visual accessibility is a key to 
good display. \ 

Kmds of Merchandise Displays 

The most common kinds of interior merchan- 
dise displays are opeh displays, end displays, closed 
displays, architectural displays, platform displays, 
and ledge ancfWall displays. 

dpen Displays . " 

Open displays may presejit an entire a^isort- 
ment of merchandise from which the customer can 
select or may present certain items selected from 
stock to attract .the customer's attention.^n either 
case open displays allow the customers to handle 
the good^. The merch'andise may bp placed in an- 
ordferly fashion on tables, racks, or gondolas. The 



product. Certain shapes or finishes appeal to us in a^^^^^^asket or dump display is also a form of open 



way which can not always be described. This is an 
aesthetic appeal/ Manufacturers spend millions of 
dollars m design engineering, trying to create a 
form ar shape that has aesthetic appeal. New car 
styles are a prime example of this effort. 
\ 

Staged Display 

A staged display has a definite plan. It^is not 
just a row of bottled polishes or chemicals, or an 
array of chrome. It has a plan and a theme. Staged 
display sare/ar more effective than random displays. 

Symmetrv^f Display 

Symmetry means a certaid visual balance in the 
products displayed. Grocery clerks build pyramids 
of canned goods. This is a form of display 



display. Merchandise is piled into wire baskets or 
onto bargain tables in a helter-skelter fashion to 
give the impression of a great volume of merchan- 
dise being offered at low prices. Goods in damaged 
packages or cans are often sold in this manner. 

EndsDisplays ' ^ 

Stores use end displays (displays placed at the 
ends of merchandise aisles) to feature advertised 
merchandise. End displays with arches or canopies 
are the best displays for. focusing attention upon 
the featured merchandise. Motion in a display 
attracts more attention and sells more goods than 
does a stationary display. Jhe larger an end display 
and the more prominent its location, the greater 
are the Qhances of a sale. 
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Closed Displays 

Closed displays allow the customer to view the 
merchandise but do not permit them to handle it^ 
Examples of closed displays are glassed-in show- 
cases, interior windows, and niches (often near 
elevators and escalators). Closed displays protect 
goods from physical damage and theft and are easy 
to keep in order. 

Display Techniques 

An introduction to display techniques is really 
an introduction to the five key expressions Hsted 
above. Three of these word concepts or display 
concepts -sta^ng, symmetry, and prominence— 
, should always be sought. The nature of the 
product will determine whether a functional or 
aesthetic theme (or both) should be stressed. 

Displays must be prominent, but not offensive. 
The top of the counter should not be cluttered 
with a lot of miscellaneous material, especially if 
work space is limited. The customer area should 
not be cjuttered with many displays that make, 
walking about difficult. A few well-plaped and 
well-placed displays will do a better job of selhng 
than many unplanned displays (Fig. F-3). 

Displays should be kept simple, but attractive. 
A single item, rather than a whole pyramid of the 
same item, can be just as effective if properly 
posed. Attention can be. brought to the item by a t 
prominent setting, appropriate surroundings, and 
where possible, special lighting. A chrome acces- 
sory^, highly pohshed and mounted on a draped 
pedestal with special lighting, has more sales appeal 
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than a windowful of "^clyttered and unposed mer- 
chandise. This is true for most displays^ whether 
tbey are on countertops or wall shelves, in display^ 
cases or ^window cases. A displa^^ should be simple, > 
uncluttered, attractively posed, and prominently 
placed. 

" • Display Appropriateness 

Before a display ia begun, the, appeal the 
merchandise offers should be determined. If it is a 
functional appeal, a setting should be designed to*" 
emphasize this functional quality. If related items 
will help to, emphasize usefulness, th^ should be 
arranged together. If .a comparison with an oloer- 
less useful-product is ^appropriate, the (display 
should compare them. Air signs, placards, and 
descriptive material should join in carrying out the 
functional appeal of the product. Function should 
be the central theme; other rules of good display 
must also be follo\^ed. ^ 

Some items display best for theirTesthetic 
appeal. Chrome wheel , covers (discs) have no 
particular functional value, but their beauty of 
design is attractive. Displays which emphasize the 
aesthetic qualities of a - product should reflect 
special attention given to the setting. Padded and 
draped pedestals and backdrops are especially 
attractive. Rich colors are xisually desirable. Special 
lighting-direct, indirect, or shadowed -can be 
extremely effective in this kind of display. The 
beauty of the product is emphasized; the more 
attractive it can be made to appear, the greater the 
sales appeal. 

Son\e items lend themselves to both functional 
and aesthetic display. ^These items should be 
treated with ail the display skill that the parts 
person can muster, for they offer the greatest 
potential sales appekl. Both themes -usefulness and 
beauty -should be exploited to the fullest. 

^ Display-Staging ^ 

Staging a display' demlands a place and a theme. 
The place must be prominent; people mus't be able 
to see^it {but not stumble over it). The theme is a 
little more complicated. Is it a dirept sales appeal 
or an interest theme? Is it a theme relating several 
items, such as a seasonal display? What is the 
selling point, beauty or usefulness? 

Once the location and theme are chosen,, the 
job is Jialf-finished. A sketch should be pref)ared. 
All the materials ^..should be gathered, and the 
display area thoroughly " cleaned. Any pedestals, 
stands, drapes, or coverings to be used are arranged 
first. If the merchandise has no related theme, the 
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items may be tried in various patterns untU balance 

is achieved. Special lighting is then prd1||ed where, j 

needed. 

Related themes require special attention. 
Certain items should be groupjjd. For example, in a 
spring tune-up theme the spark plugs, ignition , 
wires, ignition' coil, distributor cap, condenser, 
points, and rotor are relatecf components. Interest 
themes, such as the transmission display jnentioned 
earlier, provide j^an effective display only if accu- 
rately grouped. Balance and sight appeal shoujd 
always be sought. v 2. 

\ Display Maintenance ^ 

j^isplays must be cleaned regularly and re- 
aligned frequently. If displays are open, people are 
bouna\to handle them. A display should not be left 
out tod long. When interest begins to fade, the 
display should be changed. 



Study 'Assignment - . . 

Look u^ the following words in an unabridged 
dictionary: i 



functional 
' aesthetic 
staged - 



symrnetry ^ 
prominent 



r 



From the dictionary definition of each word 
formulate a simple, easily remembered defini- 
tioft that applies to displays. 

' Plan and sketch a large display. Use as many of 
^the ideas from this unit as yo^ can in the 
displays* On, the back of the sketch, explain . 
briefly your reasons for staging* the display as 
you did. Shdw the work to yo^r instructor; 
then show it to your employer. Discuss with 
' your employer Mie possibiUty of actually build- 
ing the'display. 



UNIT F - DISPU 
TOPIC 2 - HOW TO DISPLAY 



Study Guide , ^ . . 

Determine the correct word for eacH numbered blank in the sentence, and write it in the corresponding 
blank at the right. 

1 . The oitiUty and usefulness of a product is pointed out by a 1 display. * ^ 1 ' 

. 2. An ^ display emphasizes the beauty of the product. 2 



3. A 3 display has a defiil^ plan. " ' 3 

4. In the open display the customer 4 the goods. ^ ^ , 4 

5. A displayed item should occupy^^lace of 5 , in both its setting and its 6 . 5 

6. The key to good display is 7 8 . 7 1_ 

. ' 8 

7. The nature of the product displayed will determine whether a ^ or IQ theme, 9 

or both, should be stressed. 10 

8. The counter top should not be 1 1 . .^11 

9. Before a display is begun, the Vl^ that the items offer should be determined. 19 

1 0. Staging a display requires a 13 and a * J4^ . 13. ^ 

14. 

^ * , ' Test 

Circle T if the statement is true; circle F if the statement is false. " 

1. Intuition plays a part in making i^good display. 1. T F 

2. If one> has a feel for a good display, words cannot help him or her to understand 2. T F 



the subject.- - - 

3. Aesthetic display stresses beauty of form or finish. ' ^ . 3. * T* F 

4. A staged display should have a random arrangement. *4. , T F 
5^ Symmetry can involve either physical or visual balance. ' 5. T F 
'6. Stagings symmetry, and prominence can all be included in the same display. 6. T F 

7. Clutter reduces the effectiveness of a display. * 7. T F 

8. The more displays that j;an be set up in a store arwfT'the more customers will be 8. IF 
persuaded to buy. ^ 

-» . . • < • 
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9. AlTparts of a display, should support its theme. 
10. Usefulness and beauty can.both be exploited in a single display. 
1 1 • A display can be effectively staged any wherej in the salesroom. 

12. Displays in open areas should be cleaned and realigned frequently. 

13. End displays are used to feature advertised merchandise, 

14. Displays need not be {oo well planned kx-b^^fective. 

15. Jn closed displays the customer is not allowed to handle the merchandise. 
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